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A SOCIAL REFORMER. 


BY HENRY LATCHFORD. 


THE difference between Christ and many of the other 
Christians is that the founder of one of the great religions of 
the world believed what He said, while only too many of 
His followers are of opinion that “ Words are the counters 
of wise men, and the money of fools.” ‘The German people 
—so rich in scholars, students, theologians, philosophers and 
critics — have many worldly-wise maxims, after the manner 
of old Richard, and one of these proverbs is held in high 
esteem, to the effect that “« Children and fools always speak 
the truth.” Between what we all profess and what we prac- 
tise, between what we do and what we know we ought to 
do, there is a disparity so great that it often seems as if 
nature and art had conspired to proclaim an eternal divorce 
of precept from practice. If fine words were ever intended 
to be carried out in conduct, one might fairly be led 
to believe that twenty centuries of most excellent preaching 
ought to have resulted in something better than the haggling 
of the market, a subsidized spiritual hypocrisy, and a code 
of practical morals strictly limited by the criminal law. 

There are intelligent people who, in view of the commer- 
cial and industrial troubles associated with the present stage 
of evolution, think that the civilized world should make up 
its mind to one of two things — either that the Christian 
religion is true and practicable, and therefore to be fully 
accepted, or that it is the delusion of a fanatic, never in- 
tended for people of this world, and therefore to be promptly 
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repudiated. How much this would tend to the simplification 
of all social complexities! Either the principle of competi- 
tion and the cosmic laws would be modified by strenuous 
and persistent efforts of the ethical man, or else laissez-faire 
and plague-take-the-hindmost should have the fullest swing, 
and to the most complete satisfaction of Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
This would soon make a clean sweep of those who are not 
fittest to survive, and after about three generations the popu- 
lation of Europe and the United States would be composed 
largely of beautiful giants, cunning as Mephistopheles, mod- 
est as satyrs, exquisite as the great Lorenzo, sympathetic and 
unselfish as Rebecca Sharpe. 

Fortunately, however, or unfortunately, for the human 
race, there always have been found at critical periods men 
who preached high doctrine and practised it, or who did 
noble and difficult things without any unnecessary talk 
about the doing. When the crown of imperial Germany 
was placed upon the head of the venerable king of Prussia 
in the palace of Versailles the world said, “ Behold what 
Bismarck has accomplished through his policy of blood and 
iron.” But the world forgot that the sentiment and ideas 
behind the iron were the growth of centuries, and that they 
had been largely stimulated by men who were neither sol- 
diers nor statesmen. While Frederick the Great was dally- 
ing with French poetry, a dramatic critic named Lessing 
was proving that before Germany could be great in any true 
sense it must not only have a drama and literature of its 
own, not borrowed from Voltaire, but that it must have 
thoroughly established the principles of civil and religious 
liberty. In “Nathan the Wise” Lessing raised his great 
voice in behalf of human brotherhood, as in all his other 
manifold intellectual activities he wrought for justice and 
truth, and, above all, for reason guided and controlled by 
moral principle and humanity. No man in Europe was more 
keenly alive than Lessing to the best thought of his time, but 
he felt — and carried his highest convictions into practice — 
that human life is not based upon or much directed by fine 
theories, good words or Aristotelian logic. Goethe, when 
writing to Frau Von Stein about Lessing’s death, said, “ We 
cannot now realize how much we all owe to Lessing.” And, 
indeed, Germany will not know the full significance of the 
life of this great teacher until the armed camp shall have 
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been transformed into a happy and prosperous industrial 
nation. 

Lessing was one of the first among the great literary men 
of Germany to understand the solidarity of the human race, 
and to see that the process of a real civilization depends 
upon universal acceptance of the brotherhood of all men, 
and the interdependence of all human interests. He said 
clearly that the moral idea must be paramount in human 
affairs if men are ever to move upwards, working out the 
beast. He saw and proclaimed the truth that “ Before earth 
reaches its earthly best a god must mingle with the game.” 
And his strenuous life was devoted to propagating a religion 
of individual and national conduct as distinct from the old 
religion of words and theological formulas. 

Mazzini roused the slumbering conscience and patriotism 
of Italy by proclaiming that the life of a nation depends 
more upon the moral enthusiasm for the rights of all men 
than upon armies or statecraft. The Irish question has been 
raised to the dignity of a problem which includes land, labor 
and the aspirations of the world by the advent of a man who 
is more of a moral reformer than even a social agitator. Mr. 
Michael Davitt has made the Irish question the universal 
question by securing an entente cordiale between the working 
classes of Ireland, Great Britain, Europe and the United 
States. It is a fundamental principle of the Knights of 
Labor that an injury to one workman is an injury to all. 
And perhaps it may be accounted among the extraordinary 
and hopeful signs of our time that New Zealand is to-day the 
most socialistic of all communities and among the most pros- 
perous in the world. The condition in New Zealand is 
largely due to the initiative of one man, who is now almost 
ninety years of age. When Sir George Gray was a young 
man, just appointed to the Royal Engineer Corps after a 
brilliant career at Woolwich, he was taken one day by a 
friend through some of the poorest districts of the East End 
of London. ‘Can it be possible,” said the young officer, 
“ that a country so rich and powerful as England must con- 
tinue to have such awful poverty in its midst?” This 
thought remained with him and is the secret of his legislation 
in Australia, Cape Colony and New Zealand. He is a pro- 
foundly religious man, who believes that national morality 
depends largely upon a just distribution of-the good things 
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of life, and that a true economic science must be vitalizéd by 
the Golden Rule. He reduced his beliefs to practice with 
such effect in New Zealand, that, according to the latest 
United States consular reports from that country, all classes 
of the people are satisfied —including the labor party. 

Germany, Italy, Ireland and New Zealand have had their 
different problems and have been fortunate in different de- 
grees in the men who have displayed exceptional capacity for 
dealing with them. The United States is now in the throes 
of a struggle which bids fair to be more disastrous than any 
that has ever taken place in the old world. With congested 
wealth and poverty in the Eastern States, with mortgaged 
lands and all-pervading industrial distress North, South and 
West, and with labor everywhere dissatisfied, it is only too 
clear that the successful reformers of the new era must be 
possessed of some of the highest and rarest qualities. 

It seems not altogether improbable that Chicago is about 
to suggest some of the remedies for the social disease which 
in that city has manifested numerous and aggravated symp- 
toms. Among the men in Chicago who bring great qualities 
to the work of reform is Mr. Henry D. Lloyd, who for 
twenty years has been known as a trained journalist and in- 
fluential writer, a solid thinker, a keen and daring controver- 
sialist, and in public and private life a man of the very 
highest character. Mr. Lloyd is financially independent, so 
that he has no selfish interest in the movements with which 
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he has been so prominently connected. He is a descendant 
of Goffe, the regicide, and the son of a minister of the Dutch 
Reformed Church. A graduate of Columbia College, he 
was brought up on Boston beans and Wendell Phillips, and 
his manner of life is almost as austere as that of the poet 
Wordsworth, who was described by one of the Cumberland 
peasants as differing from Hartley Coleridge in that the 
former poet “had no habits.” He has as many good stories, 
however, as Senator Palmer, of Illinois, and he likes the 
society of newspaper men because he thinks them the best 
of story tellers! It may be said without fear of successful 
contradiction that there is not an editor, reporter, printer 
or publisher, in Chicago or elsewhere, who is acquainted 
with him, who has not implicit confidence both in his 
ability and in his sincerity. 

Mr. Lloyd differs from many reformers in that he has no 
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cut-and-dried system for the salvation of society. After a 
long and intimate friendship I am inclined to think that 
no man of my acquaintance is more of a thorough-going be- 
liever in American ideas and the United States constitution. 
He scoffs at the notion of all the world in arms being a 
match for the volunteer army and navy of his country, if the 
occasion should arise for a call upon their services. I have 
often heard him say that if the well-known principles of 
Washington and Jefferson were applied with strict justice as 
exigencies arise there would be no social question in the 
United States. The country has brought all trouble upon 
itself exactly in proportion as it has departed from the wis- 
dom and justice of the founders of the republic. It is not 
Washington’s republic in which a few thousand families own 
the greater part of the wealth while sixty-five and some odd 
millions enjoy a monopoly of the labor and suffering. But 
Mr. Lloyd is not a spread-eagle patriot, or much given to 
political partisanship. 
‘“* No bigot he, he cannot think 
Truth narrowed to a party creed, 
But holds the world in which men live 
Is wide as that above man’s head.” 

Though brought up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Puritans he occasionally voted the Democratic ticket, even in 
a municipal election. “The Democrats, as rulers of a city, are 
not angels,” he said, «but they are ever so much better than 
the other fellows. The Republicans are as slick and smooth 
and clean and well-shaved as Hermann, the magician. They 
have had such a long lease of power that they can give the 
devil points in the political game and beat him every time. 
They are pillars of stolid, external respectability, and it 
would be like flat blasphemy to impute even political wicked- 
ness to them. But you know that a man may be a @hurch 
pillar and be a rascal, just as another man may smile and 
smile and be a villain. Yes, 1 much prefer the unblushing, 
ostentatious wickedness of the Democrats. You can watch 
them, and sometimes detect them. At all events you are 
never afraid of being overwhelmed by an avalanche of 
righteousness from their hands; and when by accident they 
do the right thing — well, they are honest enough to laugh, 
apologize and say they didn’t intend it. They never boast 
about their well-doing. In fact all the bragging many of 
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them do is concerned with their rascality, so you know 
where to have them.” 

Shortly after leaving college Mr. Lloyd went to Chicago 
and joined the staff of the Chicago Tribune, a paper on which 
he worked in every capacity, from general reporter to writer 
on financial and political subjects. He is familiar with all 
the details of a great newspaper, and is probably one of the 
most capable journalists in the United States to-day. Some 
ten years ago he retired from newspaper work in order to 
devote himself to the labor problem, and from that time 
has been in direct communication with the labor leaders 
in Great Britain and Europe. He has accumulated an 
enormous mass of facts, figures and comparative statistics 
which his newspaper experience enables him to handle with 
quite remarkable clearness and precision. I have heard him 
described as the historian of the labor movement, but I am 
inclined to think that he is of greater importance as the 
conscience and moral dynamo of the social movement in the 
United States to-day. The spur of reform is in his blood, 
but his blood is that of the Huguenot, the Quaker and the Puri- 
tan combined. Charles Kingsley says somewhere that the 
Welsh defended their marshes and mountains with greater 
obstinacy and courage than were displayed by native races 
in any other portion of the British Islands. Mr. Lloyd is of 
Welsh origin, and is particularly proud of it, though the fact 
that one of his ancestors was an Italian may explain his 
strong sympathy with the character and career of Mazzini. 
*¢ Liberty, fraternity and humanity ” is one of the mottoes of 
young Italy which he has adopted, and which he develops in 
most of his public addresses. Mazzini had little confidence 
in any social or political movement which was not guided by 
love of God and respect for the moral sentiments of mankind. 
There is a well-authenticated story of the great Italian re- 
former that when a child of ten years he was taken out to 
walk by his nurse. He saw a beggar woman crying on the 
roadside while trying to feed her children with berries. The 
boy rushed over to the poor woman, gave her all the money 
he possessed, and, with tears in his eyes, said to the servant 
as they passed on: “I love all the poor people in the world. 
They are all God’s own children.” It may truthfully be said 
that this modest, gentle and highly gifted Chicago journal- 
ist resembles Mazzini in the fact that he, too, has a passion 
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for humanity. Such men understand the labor question and 
the hopes of the race because they have heard the long throb- 
bings of the ages, and because they know and love the poor. 

A few weeks ago I met in Boston a young Irish-American 
lady, Miss Mary Kenney, who for many years had worked 
in a factory, and who, on account of her knowledge of the 
conditions, was appointed one of the factory inspectors of 
Chicago. We spoke of the sweating system as practised in 
Illinois, and of the recent factory legislation in that state. 
Miss Kenney has been largely instrumental in compelling 
legislation by force of public opinion. She is a gifted public 
speaker, an enthusiastic Catholic, and a born organizer. I 
asked her how she managed to “run” the legislature of 
Illinois. Miss Kenney replied: «I sometimes go and stay 
for a few days with Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd when I am tired out 
and must have rest. Mrs. Lloyd nurses me as if I were her 
child or her sister. We talked frequently about the sweat- 
ing business, and Mr. Lloyd advised me to call a public 
meeting and hire the Central Music Hall: We then sat 
down and made the draft of an invitation to be sent to all 
the clergymen and influential men and women of Chicago. 
We had about three thousand people at the meeting, includ- 
ing some of the best speakers in Illinois. There was tre- 
mendous enthusiasm, the papers all supported us, and the 
legislature had to go along with us. Mr. Lloyd paid all the 
bills, which amounted to something like five hundred dollars. 
If there were one man like Henry Lloyd in every city of fifty 
thousand people in this country, we could soon get a view of 
the kingdom of heaven on earth.” 

The home of the Lloyd family to which Miss Kenney 
referred is at Winnetka, about twenty miles north of Chicago. 
One always meets at that home, and gathered around a table 
which accommodates from twenty to thirty people, rich and 
poor, white and black, gentle and simple, college president 
and seamstress, artist and mechanic, divine and layman — all 
on a basis of liberty, fraternity and humanity. Mr. Lloyd 
does more than vote for a Democrat oecasionally. To his 
finger tips he is a true democrat, which is only another way 
of saying that he is a true gentleman. 

Professor Ingram says, in the last chapter of his “ History 
of Political Economy” —enlarged and revised from the 
article in the Encyclopedia Britannica: — 
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It is indeed certain that industrial society will not permanently 
remain without a systematic organization. The mere conflict of 
private interests will never produce a well-ordered commonwealth of 
labor. Freedom is for society, as for the individual, the necessary 
condition precedent of the solution of practical problems, both as 
allowing natural forces to develop themselves, and as exhibiting 
their spontaneous tendencies; but it is not in itself the solution. 
. . . Weare now in a period of transition. Our ruling powers have 
still an equivocal character; they are not in real harmony with in- 
dustrial life, and are in all respects imperfectly imbued with the 
modern spirit. Besides, the conditions of the new order are not yet 
sufficiently understood. The institutions of the future must be 
founded on sentiments and habits, and these must be the slow growth 
of thought and experience. The solution, indeed, must be at all 
times largely a moral one; it is the spiritual rather than the temporal 
power that is the natural agency for redressing or mitigating most of 
the evils associated with industrial life. 

This passage from one of the standard British authors 
expresses approximately the true attitude of Mr. Lloyd 
towards the new social movement. In all his writings and 
addresses he appeals to the conscience and the moral nature, 
to the sense of justice and brotherhood and humanity. He 
can be severe and sarcastic enough when dealing with such 
people as the millionaires who organized the strike against 
the deluded and defrauded miners of Spring Valley, but his 
denunciations of the oppressor are merged in an appeal to 
what remains in that oppressor of simple manhood and 
native justice. Mr. Lloyd’s invariable object is to arouse 
the soul, heart and conscience of both employer and employed. 
He has no scheme of state socialism like that of Lassalle, or 
of internationalism like that of Karl Marx. I don’t think 
he sees very much in individualism —even the most scien- 
tific —and I know that while he admires and respects Mr. 
Henry George, he does not believe that the nationalization 
of land values will bring a new heaven and a new earth. 
He is a thorough eclectic in his views of social reform, and 
his tendency is towards government control — national, 
state or municipal—of those monopolies which can be 
clearly proved to be capable of better management by the 
government than by private ownership. But one of his 
main contentions is that if the conscience of the rich man 
could be fully aroused to the love of justice and righteous- 
ness, the evils of the present system would soon disappear. 
Critics say that Mr. Lloyd, like Plato, thinks highly of the 
soul, too highly of the millionaire’s soul, and that he invests 
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capitalists with human qualities they rarely possess. Yet 
Lessing helped to unite Germany, Mazzini to unite Italy, 
and Davitt to unite Ireland, by appealing to the best that 
exists somewhere in every man. Mr. Lloyd aims at uniting 
the toilers of the world by the same means. 

Perhaps the fairest estimate of his position may be formed 
from his speeches. On the occasion of a mass meeting in 
the Chicago Armory, to protest against a raid made by the 
police on some workmen peacefully assembled in Greif’s Hall, 
Mr. Lloyd presided, and said at the close of his address : — 


Everybody is predicting revolution. Shall it be a French revo- 
lution, which God in His infinite mercy forbid, or shall it be an 
Anglo-Saxon revolution of peace, compromise and progress? That 
will be a question of temper. Every noble voice that speaks to us 
across the civil flames and social wreckage of the past warns us not 
to repeat the fatal blunder of the bad temper with which faulty 
humanity has debated all its past differences. 

Once upon a time there was a union of working-men, artificers in 
precious metals, who with toil and sacrifice found out how to make 
for themselves magic rings. These rings — more beautiful than any 
kingly crown and stronger than the will of a tyrant —they had but 
to turn on their fingers, and a mighty spirit appeared, who would 
execute for them any command that was honest, kind and pure. 
The very gods looked down with admiration upon these rings, and 
rewarded the makers by decreeing that their descendants should be 
born with the rings already upon their fingers. Upon the gifts of 
their ancestors and the gods only one condition was imposed. They 
must use the rings. If left disused their power would grow less 
until it disappeared. That union was the union of these United 
States, and its walking delegate was George Washington. 

The ring of citizenship is upon the finger of every American. 
With this ring you can break the rings of boodlers, rings of poli- 
ticians, rings of money power, street car rings, gas rings, railroad 
rings, rings of monopoly. You must use it or lose it. If with this 
magic ring on your hand you drift into disaster, it must be that you 
prefer it. When the people of the world come to Chicago to see the 
World’s Fair let us show them as our supreme treasure, outshining 
the magnificence of palaces, a citizenship with which we vindicate 
our rights like freemen. 

Here, surely, is the note of practical wisdom, indicating 
no menace of violence or physical force, no revolutionary 
measures, but just relying upon the means directly at hand, 
and upon the safeguards which are the heritage of American 
citizens. 

In the course of a remarkable address upon “The Money 
Power,” delivered in a Unitarian church, Mr. Lloyd said : — 
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Those clergymen, professors and editors who pride themselves 
upon maintaining ‘“ a judicial attitude,”’ almost invariably show that 
they have come to believe that a judge is one who never renders a 
decision against the upper dog. Ruskin complained of the ministers 
who dined with the rich and preached to the poor. Our popular 
parsons do better. They preach for the rich and of the poor. We 
hear much from such of the turbulence of the working-men. 

‘‘T would kill any sheep that bit me,’’ said the sheep stealer to the 
judge. 

‘* The lion is a very wicked animal who defends himself when he 
is attacked,”’ wrote an African traveller. 

The methods of the working-men, with all their lapses, are holiness 
itself by the side of the Pinkertons, Camp Sheridans, and the Gatling 
guns which Christian chaplains bless as instruments for the conver- 
sion of heathen and strikers. Every gun in the new armory on 
Michigan Avenue tears open afresh the wounds in the body of the 
Christ, who said, ‘‘ Love one another,”’ and whom the working-men 
in London and New York cheer at their meetings. Upon its portals 
should be inscribed for the daily consideration of the millionaires 
who built it, ‘“‘ You can do everything with a bayonet except sit on it.”’ 

‘Why do you not take the other end of your pitchfork?” said 
the angry owner of a bull dog to a laborer who had saved his legs by 
running the animal through. 

‘*So I would,” was the reply, “if he had come at me with his 
other end.” 

The working-men have made many mistakes, but the greatest is 
that they have never asked for enough. They have never demanded 
the cost of production, and to that they are entitled in full by every 
law of love and the markets. Even the political economists admit 
that. Read Ricardo and John Stuart Mill and all their disciples, and 
you will find that the wages of working-men, like all other prices, 
are to be determined by the cost of production; and this cost of sub- 
sistence rises or falls according to the standard of life the working- 
men demand. 

What does it cost to produce an American, a man fit to be your 
fellow-citizen and mine, our brother and our partner? One who can 
help us administer the state of liberty left by the fathers? <A child- 
hood free from factory life? A motherhood that needs to do no 
work but that of home? A fatherhood that has time to take its 
children on its knee ? A manhood that can make its own bargain, 
choose its own associates, vote its own ticket, shave its own beard if 
it likes, and have as good a chance of old age as any other man? 
What such subsistence costs is the cost of the production of the 
American working-man that Washington fought for and John Brown 
died for, that the working-men are entitled to, but that they have 
never demanded. ‘ Labor is its own bond slave,”’ says Wordsworth. 

The only cure for the strikes and lockouts which are making two 
hostile armies of the working hosts and business men, is the same 
that made peace between the English and Americans in 1783 —a 
recognition of independence. The dockers of London and Australia 
who propose to handle the commerce of London and Melbourne by 
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coéperating to make contracts directly with the vessel owners, the 
codéperative stores of England, Belgium and France, the codéperative 
workshops being started in England, the Trade Union Congress of 
Great Britain which demands the nationalization of the land, the 
Knights of Labor who call for the resumption by the government of 
the powers over public highways and private property improperly 
given to railroads and telegraph companies and banks, the Federa- 
tion of Labor which advocates the international organization of all 
working-men, the proposal of the Miners’ International Congress 
that there shall be a general strike of all the miners of the world for 
human work and human pay —are all parts of a great declaration of 
independence, which is now being written in black, and sometimes 
in red, upon the pages of history before our eyes. 

What we call the labor movement is but the appearance in a wide 
field of the expanding manhood of the world. No paternalism can 
solve any social problem. The Good King, the Chivalrous Baron, 
the Christian Slaveholder, the Merciful Master, the Philanthropic 
Monopolist —the few we have had —have been charming, but they 
cost too much. 


Here is struck the moral note which is never long absent 
from any speech, book, pamphlet or magazine article of Mr. 
Lloyd. Passages from addresses on other but cognate sub- 
jects might be quoted indefinitely, though, perhaps, they have 
been reproduced sufficiently to show the large, humane and 
practical though idealistic way of thinking which character- 
izes a man who believes that in the long run justice and 
humanity are the only profitable things. 

My last quotation is taken from the address delivered 
before the American Federation of Labor in Chicago, De- 
cember, 1893. This speech sounded in the ears of those 
who heard it like a declaration of deliverance from bondage, 
and was received with unbounded enthusiasm. Mr. Lloyd 
said in conclusion : — 

The progressive genius of democracy is at one with its progressive 
necessities. ‘* A house divided against itself cannot stand,’ said 
Lincoln. ‘* This Union cannot permanently endure as half slave and 
half free.” It is equally true that all cannot remain politically free 
if all are not economically free. Political freedom is but the first 
instalment of economic freedom. The trade union, even the federa- 
tion, is but the initial step in the organization of labor. Shall we go 
on? 

In seven years — Jan. 1, 1901 —the twentieth century will open. 
The eighteenth century put an end, by the American and French 
revolutions, to the ancient regime of political and socialtyranny. The 
nineteenth century has seen the last chains of chattel slavery broken. 
In seven years the century will open which, before its close, will see 
the social crime of enforced poverty, and the dependence of any 
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human being upon another, for the necessaries of life or the means 
of industry, forever abolished throughout Christendom. Let us 
begin to make ready now for that next emancipation —that new 
liberty —that enlarged democracy. Let America, the leader of the 
liberties of mankind, make the first move, and let the federation of 
the trade unions of its working people lead America. I venture, 
though not worthy the honorof sitting as a member of an association 
of working-men, to suggest that the American Federation of Labor 
could do the cause of civilization no greater service. Let it initiate 
here and now a plan for a series of national and international con- 
ferences or congresses of labor. Let these culminate on the first 
May day of the new century with an international demonstration of 
the labor organizations of all countries. 

Let this be a grand international constitutional convention, in 
which a new magna charta, a new declaration of independence, a 
new bill of rights, shall be proclaimed to guide and inspire those who 
wish to live the life of the commonwealth. The labor organizations 
are waiting for some such definite work and plan. This is true not 
only of those of this country but of Europe. There are hundreds of 
other organizations, not of labor, which, if you choose to invite them, 
would fall into line at once. The proposal is practical enough to 
command the support of those who want to do something now. It 
is so broad and far-reaching as to kindle even dull imaginations. At 
the first note of your call new hope and strength will swell the veins 
of all the nations. The thinkers and philosophers will help you with 
the best harvestings of history and wisdom; the poets will sing for 
you; the musicians will find an international air; the weary and 
heavy laden will come to you. The liberty of the world waits for 
your leadership. 

At the beginning of this paper I noted the disparity be- 
tween the usual precepts and practice of those who profess 
the Christian religion. The incongruity may be accounted 
for by the fact that men give themselves up to passive im- 
pressions, which, if not realized in conduct and action, become 
as the crackling of thorns under a pot. Applied and not 
verbal religion is what the world needs to-day. I have tried 
to produce some of the illustrious examples of the new spirit 
in modern European history, and I have dwelt at some length 
upon the work performed by an American who has a great 
career before him as well as behind him. Henry D. Lloyd 
has done more than deliver excellent addresses. For twenty 
years he has kept himself at the beck and call of the op- 
pressed. In the spirit of comradeship he introduced the late 
Charles Bradlaugh to great audiences in the West. He 
wrought valiantly and pleaded earnestly in behalf of a fair 
trial for the anarchists, when legality and the sense of jus- 
tice seemed to be swamped in a universal panic. It need 
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scarcely be said that he has no sympathy with assassination 
societies, yet on the morning after the wholesale slaughter of 
the members of the Mafia in New Orleans, he poured forth the 
vials of his wrath upon those citizens, who, with all the ma- 
chinery of the law behind them, killed justice and national 
honor when they riddled with bullets the wretches crouching 
behind prison bars. He took the initiative in calling a mass 
meeting and in formulating the protest against the extradi- 
tion treaty with Russia. He was instrumental in procuring 
factory legislation for Illinois. In a book of marvellous in- 
sight and vigor, matchless in its simple pathos and eloquence, 
he told to the world the terrible story of the miners of 
Spring Valley. His noble personality, his elevated character, 
his pen and voice and purse are now, as they have ever been, 
on the side of those in all countries and of every creed who 
suffer from what he believes to be injustice. His new book, 
“ Wealth against Commonwealth,” which is now in the 
hands of the publisher, is the result of years of special 
study, and is a sincere attempt to solve the most difficult 
problems of labor. 

This Christian gentleman is admired by people of intellect, 
he is respected by rich men, and he is loved by the poor of 
Chicago. There are many reasons for the high esteem be- 
stowed upon this gallant outpost of the industrial army. To 
my mind his special merit is clear. His distinct claim upon 
his time and country is based upon the fact that, in an age of 
cynics, satirists and economists, he trusts unfalteringly the 
still, small voice, and realizes clearly that before any great 
social reform shall have been consummated, “a god must 
mingle with the game.” 














THE NEW EDUCATION. 
BY PROFESSOR JOSEPH RODES BUCHANAN, M. D. 


UNDER the twenty-minute rule which governs the tribune 
where hundreds are clamoring to be heard, permit me to say 
of education just those things which are most urgently 
necessary to be understood and realized —for the want of 
which the human world has been floating down the number- 
less centuries loaded to the verge of sinking with poverty, 
pestilence, crime, insanity, suicide, obstructive ignorance, 
delusions and the infernalism of war. True education is 
competent to end all this, for true education is omnipotent 
over human destiny; but the old education, under which 
these evils have become more formidable and more chronic, 
seems to be itself an identified part of our social purgatory, 
in which the highest attained civilization yields no more — 
and often less —aggregate happiness and virtue than was 
enjoyed anciently by barbarian hunters and shepherds. 

I do not speak at random, and only lack of space prevents 
my fortifying every sweeping assertion with unquestionable 
statistics, as I have done in * The New Education,” now out 
of print, by accident, after four editions were sold. 

The new education proposes and proves it practicable to 
terminate crime and pauperism by methods which have been 
tested and which cannot fail;.but the generations morally 
and intellectually debased by the old false systems will 
require a century to rouse them to a full realization of their 
educational duty. True education is the perfecting of man- 
hood and womanhood, fitting all to walk as the apostles 
walked, lifting up themselves and lifting up the world 
around them. For whatever is possible to a few is a 
latent possibility of the whole human race. 

True education is no complex or visionary scheme, but is 
simple and self-evident; it is demonstrable and has been 
demonstrated. It is simply the development, by exercise 
rightly conducted, of every faculty of man. It is well 
known that the muscles and the chest may be greatly de- 
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veloped in a few months, and it is equally certain that every 
portion of the brain and every faculty of the soul can be 
developed by the same law of action, until the man becomes 
fully normal and fit for every duty in life—the result of 
which would be the end of all the evils that afflict mankind. 

True education keeps every faculty and every organ in 
simultaneous active growth, with increasing vigor and in- 
creasing enjoyment, for the perfectly developed man is the 
heavenly man, the man whose enjoyment of life and its 
duties is supreme, whose health, joy and virtue are conta- 
gious to all around him. (Ut does not fasten youth upon a 
bench by stern constraint, arresting the physical and moral 
activity under the mistaken supposition that cramming the 
helpless and dissatisfied prisoner educates his intellect, while 
the action of the whole brain is restrained and consequently 
the energy of the intellectual faculties greatly diminished. 

There cannot be too much brain culture, for the brain is 
not (as the ignoramus on this subject supposes) the mere 
organ of the intellect, but is the organ of all that constitutes 
man — of observation, memory, understanding, invention, 
imagination, intuition, social sentiments, love, hope, rever- 
ence, serenity, justice, sublimity, enthusiasm, energy, heroism, 
courage, will, ambition, love of power, force, passion, fasci- 
nation, physical pleasure, appetite, temper and restless energy, 
etc., in the exercise of which faculties the body is necessarily 
brought into codperation and sustains by increased arterial 
circulation the dominant brain power, which in its ultimate 
analysis is soul power. Nothing was put there in vain or 
unwisely. Everything is essential, and in the normal brain 
everything is active, and by its activity sustains other activi- 
ties and rouses the heart to greater power, compelling an 
enormous circulation of red blood, highly vitalized, the 
amount of which is the measure of the man. Every drop 
taken from that circulation by diminished or arrested action 
of any portion of the brain is so much lost from the complete- 
ness, power and perfection of the man, whereby he falls to 
that extent below his proper destiny. 

Hence there is no true education which is not the complete 
and unanimous activity of every element of the soul (and 
brain) growing in power as all things grow in action, and 
approximating the limits of possibility, so that the man who 
has lived thus ends his career after a century in the full 
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glow of all that his inheritance or destiny permitted. I 
speak not simply from knowledge of education through many 
years, but from a half century knowledge of every convolu- 
tion of the brain and every power of the soul therewith asso- 
ciated and their laws of operation (as is known to those who 
have followed my writings through this period). 

But such an education is never dreamed of. The old ideal 
was cram—forever cram. ‘The present slightly improved 
idea, as expressed by the president of Harvard University, is 
that the highest educational institution is a place where 
something (or much) may be learned of anything desired. 

The contracted conception of education and contracted 
methods of intellectual culture give little or no originality, 
no power of discarding prejudice or rising above the old 
collegiate level, mainly inherited from the past. Intellect is 
put to soak in the library or under its collegiate spout, and, 
coming out saturated, is inclined to think it has nearly 
attained omniscience, and that not much more is coming 
from the infinite realm of divine wisdom, nor are its ex- 
plorers entitled to much attention. Thus instead of making 
grand men we are making conceited scholars, who carry on 
into the next generation mixed with their knowledge a huge 
bulk of dogmas, crudities and baseless opinions or specula- 
tions from the past, not suspecting that the further back the 
origin of any doctrine the greater the probability that it is 
saturated with ignorance or delusion. 

No such factitious training will help the world to a higher 
civilization. To develop men worthy to be regarded as 
made in the divine image, the youth should begin by being 
and doing every day, as far as possible, what he should be 
and do in the full maturity of his powers, for every faculty 
of soul and body requires the active growth of the whole 
twenty-one years of minority uninterrupted. 

His destiny at full maturity is emphatically to be a produ- 
cer; for if not he must be a sponge, a vampire or a robber. 
Yet the old style education led him to dislike or to scorn his 
only honorable destiny and in fact was the predisposing 
cause of immeasurable profligacy. He must assume this 
duty at once, and, making himself as useful as possible, grow 
up in the cheerful performance of the essential duty, the 
basis of all virtue. Blessed is the farmer’s boy who learns 
from infancy to help in every possible way his mother, sisters, 
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brothers and father and find pleasure in the service. This is 
the essential moral education, by the practice of the most 
substantial of all virtues, consisting of energy, industry and 
manly firmness controlled and guided by love. The omission 
of this has been the fatal, demoralizing failure of all educa- 
tion heretofore. 

The industrial feature, not limited to handicraft, but em- 
bracing all forms of useful exertion, is the essential basis of 
a true education, as it insures, if rightly conducted, a worthy 
character, a healthy constitution, a solid intellect and a ca- 
pacity for practical success; for it gives vigor to the entire 
brain (which might easily be shown) and a far better invigorat- 
ing mental discipline than can ever be obtained from text- 
books. The boy who has constructed a wagon or a bureau, 
or raised a small crop as instructed, has more independence 
of mind and originality than the one who has only studied a 
textbook. The boys at Lancaster, O., who gave half their time 
to useful industry, made better progress in school studies 
than the common-school pupils who had their whole time for 
study, and at the same time presented a model of conduct in 
all respects unequalled in any non-working school in this 
country. 

Moreover it is a grand and hopeful philanthropic fact, 
which our educational systems have apathetically ignored, 
that in the industrial system the youth are able, without in- 
tellectual hindrance, to meet a large portion if not the whole 
of their expenses during education. Such a possibility seems 
to foretell the emancipation of the race by bringing educa- 
tion within the reach of all, when a leader comes who can 
compel the world’s attention to this glorious possibility which 
it has so shamefully neglected. 

Rev. Ezekiel Rich of New Hampshire has the immortal 
honor of demonstrating, sixty years ago, that under his man- 
agement youth between five and sixteen years of age could 
and did by their own labor pay all the expenses of their sup- 
port and education while acquiring a very superior moral and 
intellectual education. He gave the history of this grand 
achievement in 1838 to the American Institute of Instruction 
and there it fell stillborn —a philanthropy prematurely born, 
like a violet in December. Shall the world ever be blessed 
with another Rich? 

Industry and idleness are as far apart as virtue and vice. 
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“The idle man is the devil’s workshop.” The idle boy is 
his best opportunity. The idle system of education has 
shown its disastrous effects throughout all time, and our 
nation may soon be harvesting the crop it has thus prepared. 

My first presentation of industrial education was neglected 
by universal apathy and scepticism, but in the last twenty 
years sixty-five or seventy of our towns and cities have made 
manual training a part of their public educational systems, 
and many special schools * for this purpose have been estab- 
lished. 

The industrial is the preéminent central power of educa- 
tion to-day, as it contains in itself the moral, intellectual 
aud physiological elements which are the three essential 
factors of human life; and though it does not perfect them, 
it develops a respectable, worthy and successful life on the 
earthly plane, combining the elements of a stable nationality. 

But man belongs to a higher world, and is destined by 
evolution to realize that higher life on earth, however remote 
it may seem at present. He must seek his heaven here as 
well as in the limitless future, for if he does not approach it 
here, it will still be in the dim distance beyond the veil. 
The heavenly education is far above the industrial; but they 
cannot be separated, any more than the superstructure of a 
temple can be separated from its lower walls. The heavenly 
education rises above all other possible systems as the 
real religion of Jesus Christ rises above Confucianism and 
Buddhism. 

I do not call this a moral or a religious education, because 
the words moral and religious have become so contracted 
and debased in popular use by the universal degenerative 
influence of soviety upon language as to make them quite 
unfit for the expression of my meaning. The heavenly ele- 
ment is love. Divine love is the life of the universe, and 
especially of man, giving him that fullness of life which 
perpetually overflows as a blessing and a healing power to 
all around him. 

An intense love makes all things bright and all tasks easy. 
It is the never failing fountain of all that is good. It exists 
in harmony with heaven, and heaven flows into it with in- 





* Among the most important of these are the industrial schools for negroes in the 
South, which are superseding or refuting the dictum of “ Uncle Remus,” that “ When 
you give a negro a spelling book you spoil a good plough hand,” which had much truth 
under the old system, 
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spiration either for action or for wisdom. A dozen great 
souls with a full measure of this inspiration might change 
the world’s atmosphere and bring a rainbow of peace above 
the clouds of coming war; but such souls are reserved for the 
remote future. 

Love is the fulfilling of all law and the germinating nest 
of wisdom. It is the philosopher’s stone to all earthly life, 
and the distinguishing element of heaven from earth. This 
is the element that Jesus Christ brought to earth and took 
away in His ascension, leaving a phosphorescent glow for 
half a century, which in the next century was lost. Of this 
I have much more to say than it is possible to introduce in 
this brief sketch. 

Of this element, in which is the potentiality of Heaven, 
man is the permanent repository, as the cold soil is the reposi- 
tory of seeds and roots that, barely peeping at the surface, 
prove that they are not dead; for when this element dies 
man is extinct, and the paralysis of that superior portion of 
the brain which has no apparent physiological function, but 
is the seat of love, is the paralysis that ends in death. Just 
in proportion as we cultivate this celestial element do we lift 
man from the lowest to the highest condition, from fierce, 
warring barbarism and poverty to celestial peace and luxuri- 
ant prosperity — the world a garden, and the voices of discord 
and despair unknown. 

Is it possible to establish this education ?— which I may 
now call religious, as the reader understands my meaning. 
It surely is. ‘There are millions of that temperament which 
permits us to change the action of the brain and concentrate 
it in the region of the higher sentiments (as easily as in the 
passions)—to mould the character as we wish, and main- 
tain it in that condition until it becomes a second nature, a 
condition for life. 

Yes, there are probably fifteen millions in the United 
States, as I would say from my own observations (and there 
are some who from personal impressions would double this 
number), in whom this radical and permanent change could 
be established firmly in the first one, two or three years of 
treatment, so as to fix the destiny for life; while in tropical 
climates the entire population might be moulded to whatever 
we wish. But of course in the first stages the pupil must 
be protected from the belittling and debasing influences of 
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his home. The vast possibilities of the population of tropi- 
cal climates, now known only through psychic marvels, may 
be realized when the new education reaches them. 

So far from exalted and disinterested love being impossible 
of attainment to man (it is not difficult to woman), we may 
even carry our transformation of character so far and make 
the higher sentiments so predominant that in many cases the 
fault would be the lack of the selfish elements and passions 
instead of their predominance. 

All this is as certain and practicable as the trimming of a 
young tree into any desirable form by the gardener, and not 
by the methods of hypnotism, which I have always avoided, 
though that method might be used for the same purpose. 
The human hand controls the impressible brain and concen- 
trates its action. Since my public demonstrations in the 
West and South, and in Boston and New York, from 1841 to 
1845, I have been quietly repeating these demonstrations in 
medical colleges and in private lectures with unanimous 
acceptance. 

But why (some optimist may say) have you not roused 
the world to these possibilities of moral evolution and revo- 
lution? Simply because the world is not willing to be 
roused. Why preach to the whale when the whale neither 
hears nor understands? It may be my fault that I cannot 
rouse him with lightning and thunder, but truth can wait. 
Such truths as these, once fairly presented, demonstrated 
and recorded, cannot die. I do not urge a truth upon those 
whose desire is to shun it, but am ever ready for the sincere. 

Passing from this magnetic manipulation of the brain by 
the hand, which, rightly managed, is competent to save the 
world and worth vastly more than all educational agencies 
heretofore current, let us consider two other essential agencies 
for the perfecting of the religious nature : 

1. The dominant power of the teacher makes it necessary 
so he should embody in himself all that we wish embodied 

1 his pupils — love, duty, stability, heroism, health, happi- 
ness and sympathy. And as the love nature is stronger in 
women than in men, the major portion of the education 
should be conducted by them. 

2. I had the honor of discovering and presenting the 
supremely important proposition that as the eye is the chan- 
nel for intellectual impressions, the ear is the channel for 
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the emotional—that is, for all the elements of character. 
Consequently the voices of the pupil and teacher are the 
agencies to cultivate and develop character. 

As every musical sound or vocal tone rouses a correspond- 
ing feeling, it follows that every element of character may 
thus be cultivated and excited, as they are by the roaring of 
the lion or the cooing of the dove. 

But in using the voice we have more than the effects of 
tones coming from exterior sources. ‘The larynx, near the 
origin of the brain at the medulla oblongata, is one of the 
centres of decisive energy, and in its vibrations the whole 
brain is roused with more power than by any other agency. 
To realize this compare the effect of listening to a note of 
another’s voice and giving it forth from your own, or of 
hearing a piece declaimed and declaiming it yourself. Hence 
in reading, in declamation and in song we cultivate the sen- 
timents and passions more powerfully than by any other 
agency; preéminently in song, which (if not mechanical) is 
almost entirely emotional — the consonants representing the 
intellect as the vowels embody feeling. 

Song is the most powerful means of rousing every feeling 
in the singer, if it be genuine, natural song and not the 
purely mechanical exertion which is the tendency of fashion- 
able and heartless music. Song has been the chief power 
for the propagation of Christianity, and can evoke either 
tears or maddening enthusiasm. By its frequent or hourly 
use a school group can be kept in a mood which will estab- 
lish harmony and fine sentiment, repressing all animalism 
and disorder. There should be enough of this to establish 
refined sentiment with enthusiasm and joy, and this exalted 
mental condition should be maintained until it becomes 
habitual. 

This will be powerfully reinforced by declamation, in 
which principle and sentiment are combined with emotion. 
It was by such means as these — industry, love and song — 
that at the Rauhen Haus, near Hamburg, the most utterly 
degraded children of that city, of whose degradation we have 
no analogue in America, were, according to Rev. Calvin E. 
Stowe, converted into “characters that endeared themselves 
to all within the sphere of their acquaintance.” The exer- 
cises in song were sometimes so overwhelming to their feel- 
ings as to make a suspension necessary. 
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Such training is almost omnipotent; and in warm climates, 
where the nervous system is more dominant, the measures I 
have described are practically omnipotent. At Lancaster, 
O., the education, essentially industrial, was competent in 
three years or less to transform ninety-five per cent of the 
young convicts from police courts and jails into worthy 
citizens. Applied to untainted youth it would elevate them 
far above their miseducated ancestry. Whenever the new 
education is understood and adopted, the progress and bene- 
ficent transformation of mankind will be far greater in fifty 
years than in all the centuries known to history, which have 
perpetuated the mental stolidity that resists all improvement. 

Vainly have the wisest endeavored to mend the deformi- 
ties that have been consummated. Vainly would the gar- 
dener seek to change the matured forest which at its 
beginning he could readily have dwarfed. Vainly have 
philosophers, authors, patriot statesmen and martyred saints 
sought to reform the deformed humanity ruined by the 
twenty-one years of indolence, animalism and distortion 
that have fixed the destiny for evil. Centuries of calamitous 
and bloody defeat have been the history of those who bravely 
sought to conquer the strong fortifications of evil that are 
built in twenty-one years. As well might we hope to make 
vases of artistic beauty by attacking the clay that has already 
been baked into solid and hideous forms by savage ignorance. 
No, we must seize the clay before the barbarians have moulded 
and baked it. It may be very poor clay but it has unlimited 
potentialities of form, and when we begin with infancy we 
can surely mould forms of beauty. 

We should begin before infancy and before birth; but 
prenatal culture (very little understood) is too large a sub- 
ject to be introduced here, and the world has little conception 
of its power because the world knows not the constitution of 
man —the science of anthropology, the outlines of which I 
have traced and shall trace again. 

When by industry, by vital control and power of voice the 
strong, faithful and happy nature is developed, do we need 
anything more? Nothing but what a wise and loving teacher 
will spontaneously do, while this great work advances. He 
will be continually giving forth from his abundance of 
knowledge to delighted hearers to whom all is new, as an 
oral teacher. He will bring before his pupils everything 
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that can be brought to show them the realities of all forms 
of knowledge of this great globe and its history, and of all 
that appears upon it— the history of man and the arts that 
man has created, giving a bird's-eye view of all, and special 
knowledge of of what is nearest and most useful. 

But he will not permit passive listening. He will require 
incessant observation and reporting, and will present innu- 
merable problems for solution, in dealing with which they 
will acquire perfect understanding and knowledge, and a 
power and passion to go on ever solving the unsolved 
problems which hereditary ignorance and dullness have left 
in our pathway. 

Thus will science grow and uprising philosophy embrace 
heaven and earth. How much of this can be done—how 
much of dormant, unsuspected power unknown to colleges 
lies in the human soul, waiting the Promethean touch of the 
true education (which I have not here attempted to illus- 
trate), and how much has been done, I hope to show here- 
after, and thus encourage the fainthearted, whom the world’s 
past calamities and future obscurities have brought to the 
verge of despair or have left in bewildering doubt. I shall 
show that we need no longer fear or doubt, for in the future 
there is sunshine before us. 
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BY ANNIE ELIZABETH CHENEY. 


If thou in dreams hast stood upon some lofty crag, 

Whose ragged peaks have torn to shreds the drifting clouds, 

And down in wavy depths of amethystine blue 

Beheld, like gossamer, a dim enchanted yale, 

Where ghostly trees were lost in silver shrouding mist, 

With river like a thread of coiling light and fire, 

And beauty that was strange and weird as moonlight shade, 

Then thou in fantasy hast seen the magic land. 

If thou in dreams hast strayed, ’twixt giant walls of rock, 

Domed with an are of sky, and sad and shudd’ring felt 

That space was lost, as high above thy bended head 

The pendent stars were hung, for thee to count them all; 

Then hast thou in thy dreams beheld Yosemite! 

Its monumental pines swing their long arms and sing 

In low and solemn tones their melody of praise; 

The roving river steals among the slirubs of green, 

To rest and brood upon the bosom of a lake, 

Where trees and clouds and cliffs are kissed by rising suns. i 

Here midst this shady calm the lofty giants loom 

Like carven gods of old, defying still the sharp 

Attack of waters mad, which down their rugged sides 

In daring anger leap. : 
Thou lonely mountain vale! 

Mysteriously hid in fastnesses of deep 

Ravines, and towering trees, and melancholy hills, 

Through ages thou hast been a hermitage of gods. 

Thy rocks reéchoing the eagle’s piercing scream, 

Thy butments sounding back the thunder of the winds, 

Thy pinnacles unmoved amid the shifting clouds, 

Thy spires and minarets daring the lightning flash, c 

Thine awful, ponderous dome veiled in translucent mist, 

Speak thy divinity. Thou matchless minster grand! 

On ambient air, through thy strained light, the soul doth mount 

Those heights celestial where thy gray and fading aisles, 

Thine onyx-tinted walls, thy mighty parapets, 

And thy stupendous nave, fade like a blissful dream, 

And God Himself, thine Architect, stands forth revealed. 




















So standest thou, alone, unmoved, eternal Truth! 
Revealed, unveiled to him who scales the heights of mind — 
Feeling the fiercest onslaught of our narrow creeds 
As but the touch of vultures’ wings upon thy crags. 
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PLUTOCRACY’S BASTILES: OR WHY THE RE- 
PUBLIC IS BECOMING AN ARMED 
CAMP. 


BY B. O. FLOWER. 


Justice can have no binding force on a ruler or rulers who keep men deluded and 
drilled in readiness for acts of violence—soldiers, and by means of them contro] others. 
And so governments can never be brought to consent to diminish the number of these 
drilled Saves, who constitute their whole power and importance. — Tolstoi. 


I. 


A TRAVELLER from India, viewing a great armory which he, in 
company with an Occidental friend, was passing, said, with some- 
thing like a malicious twinkle in his eye: “The religion of your 
Prince of Peace seems to bear strange fruit; for, as I have gone 
through your large cities, in close proximity to your great tem- 
ples I have frequently noticed enormous armories, either in 
course of erection or which seem to have been recently con- 
structed; and I have often wondered if your people appreciated 
the irony of-the situation when, from contemplation of their bas- 
tiles of death, they have paused in front of some of their splendid 
temples long enough to read the engraved heart cry of the 
enlightened —‘ Peace on earth, good will to men.’ 

“‘ Indeed,” he continued, “ to a stranger visiting your country 
it would appear that your government was rapidly preparing for 
one of those terrible struggles in which thousands if not millions 
of lives are sacrificed in the most savage and brutal manner. 
With Europe the case is somewhat different; there, nations are 
hedged in by nations, each in a crouching attitude, some avari- 
cious, some envious and jealous, and others trembling with fear. 
But here you have no such excuses, and I have asked myself 
what could be the meaning of your armories fitted with engines 
of destruction — unless you were preparing for a wholesale fam- 
ily massacre. You are striving to place God in your constitu- 
tion, and are very fond of saying‘In His Name’; and I have 
sometimes wondered how many of your leading churchmen, who 
have liberally contributed to the construction of these bastiles of 
death, have asked themselves whether they were doing so ‘ In His 
Name.’” 

These simple and very natural observations of a stranger bring 
clearly before us one phase of a question which deserves the 
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serious consideration of all peace-loving American citizens. If 
the religion which was a holy passion with the primitive church, 
and which led its devotees to face the most horrible forms of 
death without resistance, still made luminous the brains of those 
who call themselves Christian, these great storehouses of death, 
these rendezvouses of probable man-slayers, would not be possible 
in the republic. Their presence is one of the many melancholy 
indications of the supremacy of formalism, lip service and creedal 
or dogmatic theology over the religion of life, which the Apostle 
James epitomizes as visiting the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction and keeping pure and unspotted from the world. This 
aspect of the question should appeal with irresistible force to all 
who claim to be Christians; though, as a matter of fact, it is 
doubtful whether it will influence the minds of the people of this 
age as much as a phase of the problem which we shall now 
notice, and which relates to cause and effect. 


Il. 


In examining any important social phenomenon, it is essential 
that we carefully consider the chief factors which have produced 
it, and the results which it is fair to predict will follow as its 
legitimate fruits. The study of tendencies is all-important, as, 
frequently, things which on the surface appear to favor justice 
are lawless in essence and will prove anarchical in their active 
operations. Moreover, if we keep in view the two great forces 
in evolutionary progress, upon the arms of which life has risen 
through successive stages, and which on the plane of civilized 
life are the forces of light and darkness, it will not be difficult for 
the conscientious man or woman to decide whether a new social 
condition merits support or calls for opposition. So important 
is this thought, and so seldom in this savage, struggling age do 
men and women pause to look beneath the surface, that, on the 
threshold of this discussion, I desire to call attention to some 
great basic facts in the law of life which will help us better to 
understand the problem I wish to emphasize. 

In the warfare of uncounted ages which has marked the rise 
of life, the struggle for existence has played a cardinal réle. In 
the earlier stages of the ascent this savage law has predominated, 
and perhaps it is not singular that Charles Darwin and other 
great working naturalists, whose attention was so very largely 
centred upon these lower forms of life, should have come to the 
conclusion that the key to the solution of the stupendous prob- 
lem popularly known as “ the descent of man,” lay in the survival 
of the fittest in the remorseless struggle for existence; nor is it 
surprising that many philosophers who read in embryology, in 
geology, in natural history, and indeed on almost every page of 
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nature’s marvellous messages to man, the wonderful story of the 
ascent of life, should have followed the lead of the great apostles 
of evolution in their conclusions. 

Professor Drummond, however, points out another factor 
which hitherto has been barely more than hinted at by those 
competent scholars who have unhesitatingly accepted the evolu- 
tionary hypothesis —and that is, the struggle for life of others. 
He shows us that if the struggle for life in its earlier and more 
narrow sense be termed nutrition, this other great factor may, 
under the same limited construction, be termed reproduction. In 
a broader significance, and especially applicable when we reach a 
plane where the two impelling forces are more evealy matched, 
they may be termed egoism and altruism. 

In the lower forms of existence the struggle for life is almost 
the only law discernible in operation ; the other influence may be 
likened to a silken thread, almost imperceptible. Ata later stage 
it becomes quite apparent in love and care for the young, and as 
we follow the line of ascent we see animals protecting their 
young and defending those of their number who are assailed by 
outside enemies. 

When the plane of man is reached those influences are more 
evenly matched ; the struggle for others has taken mighty strides 
onward, and in the civilization of our time we find egoism and 
altruism facing each other like two giant forces —the former the 
powerful victer for uncounted ages in the slow ascent of life, 
its mouth dripping with blood, with a spirit which, while yielding 
to the form of savagery which the conventionality of the age 
permits, is, always, dominated by self-love. It is remorseless, 
and though its hands may be gloved the claws are always present. 
Though no iron chains may be visible as its victims wait upon it, 
the slavery is none the less real. Though the superficial observer 
may not see the transfusion of blood which is daily taking place, 
he can see how the master fleshens and the victim pales with each 
succeeding year. Though its voice may be soft and its story fair, 
if there is a demand for justice and if an appeal to an impartial 
tribunal is made, it will cry,“ There is nothing to arbitrate,” even 
though such declaration cost the government several million dol- 
lars and many human lives. 

On the other hand, the spirit of altruism marks the progress of 
enduring civilization. Its presence carries gladness and hope 
and makes life worth living. Its ideal is supremely noble. It 
raises its servants to heights of felicity unknown to natures 
blinded by egoism. It points as unswervingly to the zenith of 
civilization, where peace, happiness and wisdom abide, as does 
the index finger of egoism point to the savage past. 

In social life to-day, throughout Christendom, these opposing 
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forces are waging a life and death struggle. The problem of 
national life, and indeed that of enduring civilization, as well as 
the happiness and welfare of the individual, depend upon the 
issue. And this being the case, we see how essential it is that all 
new social phenomena be critically examined in relation to the 
causes which have produced them and the effects which will 
follow as their legitimate fruit. If altruistic in spirit, they make 
for enduring civilization; if born of the instincts of egoism, it is 
all-important that those who see the possibility of a happy 
humanity through justice, in which mutualism shall be the law of 
life, lose no time in giving the danger signal, and in striving to 
save our nation from the fate of all civilizations which have sur- 
rendered human rights to capitalism, or permitted egoism to exile 
altruism. 

With this thought in view, I wish to call the attention of the 
reader to the rapid multiplication of armories in our great cen- 
tres of civilization during the past generation, as well as to the 
immediate causes which have rendered possible these frowning 
bastiles of death. Keeping this object in view, let us briefly sur- 
vey the social conditions which have prevailed during the past 
thirty years, as herein we will find the answer to the question, 
why America, from being the proud herald of universal peace, 
the champion of the great altruistic idea of arbitration for the 
settlement of disputes, whether foreign or domestic, is becoming 
a mighty armed camp, with enormous armories, not infrequently 
erected and furnished by individuals, for companies and regi- 
ments of troops who can be relied upon as being absolutely loyal 
to capital in any struggle between plutocracy or corporate greed 
and slaving industry. 


III. 


Comparatively few people appreciate the magnitude of the 
preparations for slaughter which have been steadily pushed since 
the era of class legislation and special privileges which followed 
the Civil War, and through which human cormorants have ac- 
quired billions of dollars earned by others, and have been enabled 
to initiate on a gigantic scale the practices which wrought the de- 
struction of ancient Rome. From time to time, since the suprem- 
acy of plutocracy in legislation, the corruption of the government 
has come momentarily to the surface. We caught a glimpse of 
it in the Credit Mobilier scandal, and in the famous Whiskey 
hing exposures. We have lately been reminded of the real con- 
dition of our national political life by the armor plate and sugar 
scandals, 

In city government, Mr. Stead, in his “If Christ Came to 
Chicago,” has revealed the absolute prostitution of public moral- 
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ity and decency. But the London editor’s revelations pale into 
insignificance in the face of the almost inconceivable political cor- 
ruption unearthed by the Lexow Commission as honeycombing 
municipal government, from the lowest to the most important 
position, in the Empire City. The terrible charges of political 
corruption and immorality made by Dr. Parkhurst two years ago, 
which were then denounced as 
gross exaggerations if not unmiti- 
gated falsehoods, have been more 
than sustained by the testimony 
and confessions brought out in 

the recent investigations. 
The era of class legislation 
and special privileges produced 
powerful monopolies 
and trusts. Wall Street 
became not only the 
paradise of gamblers 
but the dictator of our 
financial policy, and sue- 
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(as it will be when finished). 


cessive administrations have gone to those who acquired wealth 
by changing money for instructions as to our financial policy. 
rT’ . . . 

Thus the money changers have dictated the fiscal policy of 
this country since 1869. At that time Senator Sherman, who, 
during the last two decades, has been the high priest of the 
usurer class, in a speech in the Senate, referring to the results 
which would follow the contraction of our currency, said : — 
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The contraction of the currency is a far more distressing operation 
than senators suppose. Our own and other nations have gone through 
that process before. It is not possible to take that voyage without the 
sorest distress. To every person, except a capitalist out of debt, or a 
salaried officer, or annuitant, it is a period of loss, danger, lassitude of 
trade, fall of wages, suspension of enterprise, bankruptcy and disaster. 
It means the ruin of all dealers whose debts are twice their business 
capital, though one third less than their actual property. It means the 
fall of all agricultural productions without any great reduction of taxes. 
What prudent man would dare to build a house, a railroad, a factory or 
a barn, with the certain fact before him that the greenback that he puts 
into his improvements will, in a few years, be worth thirty-five per cent 
more than his improvements are then worth? When the day comes, 
every man, as the sailor says, will be close-reefed; all enterprise will be 
suspended; every bank will have contracted its currency to the lowest 
limit, and the debtor compelled to meet in coin a debt contracted in cur- 
rency, will find the coin hoarded in the treasury and no representative 
of coin in circulation; his property shrunk, not only to the extent of the 
contraction of the currency, but still more by the artificial scarcity made 
by the holders of gold. To attempt this is to impose upon our people by 
arresting them in the midst of their lawful business, and applying a new 
standard of value to their property without any deduction of their debts, 
or giving them any opportunity to compound with their creditors or to 
distribute their losses; and would be an act of folly without example in 
evil in modern times. 

The national bank octopus has, through special privileges, 
grown to be a most formidable menace to free government. If 
any one questions this, let "him study the congressional records 
and the histories of recent administrations, and he will see that 
since 1873, when silver was demonetized, the government has 
become more and more the suppliant tool of the gamblers of 
Wall Street and the usurer class, and that while this class has 
prospered, the condition of the industrial millions, or the wealth 
producers of the nation, has steadily grown more deplorable. 
The policy of Wall Street has been as religiously carried out by 
President Cleveland as by his predecessors, and the predictions 
made by Senator Sherman in 1869 and by John A. Logan, Sena- 
tors Morton and Allen, have been literally fulfilled. General 
Logan said : — 

I, for one, can see benefit only to the money holder and those who 
receive interest and have fixed incomes. I can see, asa result of this 
legislation, our business operations crippled and wages for labor reduced 
to a mere pittance. I can see the beautiful prairies of my own state and 
of the great West, which are blooming as gardens, with cheerful homes 
rising like white towers along the pathway of improvement, again sink- 
ing back to idleness. I can see mortgage fiends at their hellish work. 
[ can see the hopes of the industrious farmers blasted as they burn corn 
for fuel, because its price will not pay the cost of transportation and 
dividends on millions of dollars of fictitious railway stocks and bonds. 
I can see our people of the West groaning and burdened under taxation 
to pay debts of states, counties and cities, incurred when money was 
more abundant, and bright hopes of the future were held out to lead 
them on. I can see the people of our Western States, who are pro- 
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ducers, reduced to the condition of serfs to pay interest on public and 
private debts to the money sharks of Wall Street, New York, and of 
Threadneedle Street, London. 


The money lenders were, however, only one of many fa- 
vored classes who have fed off the earnings of industry. The 
railroad magnates secured their special privileges, and the great 
highways of commerce and travel — the 
natural arteries of this republic, which 
should belong to the whole people — became 
a veritable Golconda for a small but legis- 
lation-favored class of human vultures, who, 
not satisfied with their enormous grants and 
gains, inflated or watered their 
capital, and then compelled the 
wealth producers and consumers of 
the republic to pay, over and above 
a liberal per cent on all money 
invested, as large a per cent as 
possible on watered capital, and 
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also princely salaries to railroad managers and armies of favorea 
officials. 

Perhaps one of the most striking illustrations of how a few 
men have, along this line, acquired wealth enough to become 
almost all-powerful, is afforded by the facts connected with the 
building of the Union Pacific Railroad, a concise statement or 
summary of which Judge 8. 8S. King gives in the following lines 
taken from his “ Bondholders and Bread Winners ” * : — 


* “ Bondholders and Bread Winners,” by 8S. 8. King. | 
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During the war (the beginning of the era of corruption) the Union 
Pacific Railway was conceived. The national legislature had chartered 
the company and given it twenty million acres of land. But the subsidy 
was not enough to satisfy the Eastern capitalists. Then Congress 
offered to loan the company for each mile of road built, $16,000 a mile 
over the prairie country, $32,000 a mile over the mountain slopes, and 
$48,000 over the mountains. Here was land worth fifty million dollars, 
estimating it at $2.50 per acre, or worth one hundred millions, estimat- 
ing it at its selling price of $5.00 per acre. ‘The loan offered was more 
than sixty million dollars. Did the Eastern millionaires accept the 
offer? No. Why? Because they knew they owned Congress and could 
get a better deal; and they did get a better one. Congress then offered 
to give them all this land, and loan them all this money, and in addition 
thereto allow the company to issue first mortgage bonds and sell to 
other Eastern capitalists to the same amount per mile as the government 
loan — $16,000, $32,000 and $48,000 — the Eastern capitalists to have the 
first lien, and the government the second lien. This offer was accepted 
and work began. Eastern capitalists, headed by Oakes Ames of Massa- 
chusetts, now took hold of the vast enterprise, putting less than a 
quarter of a million of their own capital into it. stimates showed that 
the building of the road would cost less than the money loaned by 
government, saying nothing of the value of the lands. It was built, and 
the patriots who built it divided among themselves as profits during 
the building more than one hundred million dollars, with all their land 
left! To-day the Union Pacific Railroad owes the national government 
in principal and interest more than one hundred thirty million dollars! 
Ahead of the government lien is a mortgage to the Eastern capitalists 
for more than the road is worth. 


Henry George, America’s most profound political economist, 
and one of the truest exponents of the Democracy of Jefferson 
and the Republicanism of Lincoln to be found among our leading 
thinkers, recently referred to the methods by which some of the 
railroad magnates acquired their unearned millions in these strik- 
ing words * : — 


It has been the railroad power that has demoralized California and 
debauched its public service. It is the railroad power which has given 
the control of that state into the hands of a few railroad magnates, and 
such a control as a prince never exercised over his principality. I well 
remember when the first spade of earth was turned for the railroads in 
Sacramento. The men who were then back of those great enterprises 
were moderately wealthy men, worth perhaps $100,000. To-day those 
men, or those who have succeeded them, are multi-millionaires. They 
have not got their great fortunes, as C. P. Huntington says in a news- 
paper paragraph this morning, by the fruits of industry and frugality. 
They have got those fortunes by robbery— by robbery which is worse 
than highway robbery, because it has been coupled with the bribery of 
those whom the people elected to serve them in high offices and on the 
benches of their courts. 


The railroad power has already become a veritable devil fish; 
its tendrils are found in Congress and in the Senate, in the courts 
and in the administrative department of government. If any one 


* Report of Mr. George’s address, delivered in Cooper Union, New York, on the 
night of July 12, 1894. See New York World, July 13, 1894. 
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doubts how completely the railroads own the government at the 
present time, let him go over the makeup of the United States 
Senate, and find out how many railroad magnates and corpora- 
tion attorneys are guarding the interests of special privileges in 
that body. Let him next pass to Congress, and 
see how many members of that body have been 
or are railroad # lawyers, or counsel or attorneys 
for trusts, monop- olies or corporations. Next let 
him go over the judiciary and see how many men 
who wear the 4 ermine to-day have been railroad 
attorneys and a « ‘poration lawyers. Next let 
him investigate \ tle executive department of the 
government. At the very threshold he will be 
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confronted with the Attorney General, who for years has been a 
railroad attorney and director in railroads; a gentleman who, as 
attorney for the Whiskey Trust, filed nine demurrers in Boston, 
declaring the anti-trust law unconstitutional and void. This is 
the man selected by the gentleman who solemnly pledged his 
honor to carry out the platform of the Democratic party, one of 
whose leading planks demanded the vigorous enforcement of the 
anti-trust law. This was the gentleman selected by the president 
of the United States to prosecute railroads which might violate 
the interstate commerce law. 
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In speaking of the corporation influence upon the present ad- 

* - . " ° « ~ 
ministration, Mr. George, who cordially supported Mr. Cleveland 
when he ran for president, made this very pertinent reminder in 
the noble protest to which I have already referred : — 


Not only has he left undone that which he had the warrant and com- 
mand of the people to do, but from the very first, 1 am sorry to say, he 
seems to have taken the side, wantonly taken the side, of those very 
monstrous monopolies which have oppressed the people and which they 
believed he would break down. Itis at least the fact that his federal 
appointments have been such as the monopolists themselves would have 
dictated had they been allowed to dictate, and I am not so sure that they 
were not. To the most important federal office in California Mr. Cleve- 
land appointed a man who was denounced at a Democratic state conven- 
tion as a traitor to his party because he had sold out to the railroad 
companies. Mr. Cleveland did this in spite of the fact that these things 
were formally presented to him by representative men of California, 

Almost Mr. Cleveland’s first step was to take as his Attorney General 
a corporation attorney, a man of whom I, and I guess most of you, had 
never heard. I refer to Mr. Olney. It is from Cleveland that we get 
this omnibus injunction which would look to the punishing of a man for 
not going to work when he did not choose to go to work. It is from him 
that we get the order that the standing army shall be set to uphold and 
serve corporate interests. 

You have heard of the Senate sugar investigation, an investigation 
designed to do anything but find out facts. I was told in Washington by 
a man who knew, that nothing would come of that investigation; that the 
Sugar Trust, like the Whiskey Trust, could demand recognition of the 
government because of services rendered to ambitious and selfish poli- 
ticians. I was told that the Whiskey Trust contributed $200,000 to Mr. 
Cleveland’s election. I wonder if the railroads which the government 
is now standing up for so staunchly made any contributions. 

The banking and railroad classes, from the position of sup- 
pliants for special privileges, have grown so powerful through 
those privileges that they are to-day in control of the two old 
parties. But they are by no means the only classes which 
through governmental concessions (the most vicious form of 
governmental paternalism ever indulged in) have grown so 
great that they influence legislation by placing corrupt tools in 
power, or by means of lobbies, interviews and tips secure their 
ends when their unjust privileges are threatened. Mr. Jay 
Gould, some few years before his death, stated with perilous 
candor the settled policy of our modern plutocrats, when he 
said, “ When I am in a Democratic district I am a Democrat, 
when I am in a Republican district I am a Republican, in a 
doubtful district I am doubtful; but Iam always an Erie man.” 
And only a few months ago Mr. Havemeyer confessed to the 
contribution of sums for the campaign committees of both 
Republican and Democratic parties, explaining that in Demo- 
cratic states they gave to Democrats, and in Republican districts 
they gave to Republicans. 
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And what was the purpose of these contributions? No man 
who knows anything about the great moneyed monopolies of 
this country imagines for a moment that they place their moneys 
on uncertainties. Mr. Havemeyer observed that they did not 
contribute to the weaker party in any district. It was not 
political preference or laudable patriotic impulses which actu- 
ated those human cormorants to give liberally to two corrupt 
political parties, but their contributions were made solely with a 
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as it appeared in April. 


view to securing political favors which would further enable them 
to fatten off honest industry. 

Another important factor in the triumphant march of plutoc- 
racy toward establishing an absolute oligarchy of wealth on the 
ashes of the republic is the stream of unearned wealth which 
pours into the hands of landlordism. It is difficult to conceive of 
anything more essentially unjust than our present system of 
taxation, which fines industry and discourages home making ; 
which has made it possible for men to invest a certain sum in 
property in a city and not only draw a princely revenue from 
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the property, but in a few years to be worth twice as much, 
without a particle of labor or the contribution of a dollar to 
society’s wealth, through the increase of values created solely by 
society. 

Let me illustrate. We will take the case of Mr. William 
Waldorf Astor, who has deserted the land which gave him birth 
and the city which is creating and augmenting his fortune, and 
has purchased a daily paper in London for the purpose of com- 
batting modern altruistic thought. This gentleman receives in 
the way of unearned wealth a princely revenue, a large propor- 
tion of which would revert to New York and the United States 
if we had a just system of taxation. The city of New York is 
creating the wealth for this worshipper of British Toryism to 
lavish in entertaining English aristocracy on the one hand and 
to combat republican sentiment on the other. Mr. Arthur Bris- 
bane says, in the New York World of July 8 :— 

Who is the American least excusable for setting an example of ab- 
sentee landlordism ? William Waldorf Astor. Every baby born in New 
York, every house built, every dollar spent for public improvements, 
every step forward of any kind, makes William Waldorf Astor a richer 
man. His houses become more valuable, his rent rolls grow as his 
fellow-citizens build up a greater and a greater New York about his 
PoOssesSions. 

Monopoly in land, class legislation, special privileges and gam- 
bling have enabled a handful of men to acquire wealth earned by 
millions, and with that wealth to corrupt government and crush 
industry into practical serfdom. 

Our unjust system of taxation is enabling landlords to keep 
millions of acres of land out of cultivation, upon which they pay 
only a nominal tax, but which society is yearly making exceed- 
ingly valuable. Some day they will rent a portion to poor men, 
who will pay them a princely revenue above the taxes, and who 
will also enhance the value of the land by improvement. 

Again, through the operation of this essentially unjust system 
of taxation, syndicates of capitalists have been able to hold out 
of use vast tracts of land around our great cities, having them 
taxed at a nominal figure, while society doubles, trebles and 
quadruples their value. And in consequence of this social crime 
hundreds and thousands of industrious men have been deprived 
of the possibility of securing homes, and are to-day huddled in 
overcrowded tenement houses. According to the last census, out 
of 8,190,152 families in the United States who live in habitations 
other than farm houses, we find that 5,159,796 own no homes. 
This is as startling as it is significant. The slums of our cities 
are largely due to our failure to recognize the great fundamental 
economic fact that the land belongs to the people and that taxa- 
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tion should be so levied that it would be unprofitable if not im- 
possible for a man to play the dog in the manger where God’s 
great gift to man — the land — is involved. 

These are a few of the causes which have created discontent 
and apprehension in the mind of the masses. For years condi- 
tions were such that the people did not appreciate the danger 
which threatened them, through the rapid rise of a plutocracy 
based on special privileges. But at last there came a day when 
they could no longer be blinded by Fourth of July orations or 
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STATE ARMORY, EAST NEWTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


appeals to partisan prejudice. They found their houses being 
mortgaged and sold for debts they contracted in order to clothe and 
educate their children properly. Their employers and landlords 
were living in comparative luxury, while the great gamblers of 
Wall Street and the manipulators of trusts and monopolies were 
becoming multi-millionnaires. This made them think for them- 
selves. A thinking man makes a poor slave, and general dissatis- 
faction ensued, while increasing hard times in a nation marvellously 
rich in money’s worth increased the social discontent. The fact 
that those who belong to the millionnaire class were augmenting 
their wealth while at the same time the wealth producers were 
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being pushed daily toward the precipice of beggary, further em- 
phasized this point. They knew that the Rockefellers, the 
Carnegies, the Havemeyers, the Astors and other beneficiaries of 
class laws, special privileges and usury were losing no money 
during a period of the most trying misery among the industrial 
millions. And what was more, they saw that the acquirers of 
wealth, the blood-suckers of industry, were, through special legis- 
lation and corrupt practices, taking from them ail hope of a free 
and prosperous future. With the dawning of this ominous fact 
on their brains came a general movement against injustice. 

This alarmed plutocracy. It felt that the time had come for 
action, and it has acted and is acting. In a republic corruption 
may flourish for a time, but unless there exists a powerful mili- 
tary organization, ready to obey the tools of corruption and en- 
force laws enacted for the benefit of a special class, a reaction 
will sooner or later take place and the corruptionists will be 
swept from power by the people. This was understood by the 
ancient Romans, and, indeed, has been appreciated by the ruling 
spirits in all oligarchies and despotisms of the past. Hence it is 
always to the military arm that an oppressive government, of 
whatever character, looks for a continuance of power. And for 
this reason every true patriot and lover of the republic should 
discourage the war spirit and seek to check the speed of the mili- 
tary tendency which plutocracy is so energetically fostering at 
the present time. Mr. George, in referring to our army and the 
spirit now regnant, said, in his recent Cooper Union address * : — 

We have a.standing army of twenty-five thousand men, and they 
are demanding that it shall be increased to fifty thousand men. In the 
days when our government was weaker, yet stronger, when we had a 
hostile people on our frontier lines, and had real fighting to do, we had 
an army of only ten thousand men. 

What is the reason that we are building ships of war and increasing 
the size of our army? It is because the millionnaire monopolists are 
becoming afraid of the armies of poverty-stricken people which their 
oppressive trusts and machinations are creating. 


IV. 

That the people may gain some idea of the military activity at 
the present period, I have had drawn some pictures of armories 
in Massachusetts and New York. They, of course, do not repre- 
sent nearly all of the bastiles of death, which speak: in such an 
unmistakable manner of the real materialism of the age and the 
absence of soul kinship with the Prince of Peace. But they will, 
in a way, convey to the mind of the reader the activity of capitalism 
at the present time. In order further to impress the warning 
which these illustrations alone should convey to the Wealth pro- 


* “New York World, July 13, 1894. 
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lucers of America, I secured from a friend who is conversant 
with this matter the following interesting and suggestive data 
relative to the Massachusetts armories : — 


Militia: Maximum force allowed by law —- officers, 448; men, 6,007. 
Force, Dec, 31, 1892 — officers, 412; men, 5,487; total, 5,899. Infantry — 
companies regular, 72; Cadets, 8; Naval Battalion, 7; Corps Signal, 2; 
ambulance, 2; total, 91. 

Cavalry : Companies, 3. 

Artillery: Batteries, 3; guns, 12; Gatlings, 6 (18). 

Militia, armament (besides rifles, swords, etc.) : Hand militia — can- 
non, 15; Gatling guns, 6; siege mortars, 4. Naval militia—cannon, 3. 
\bove are property of the state. 
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S'ALTE ARMORY AT LYNN, MASS. 


Armories: The state owns none. Buildings and land: Acts of 
Legislature of 1888, Chapter 384 provides for purchase of suitable land 
and erection of two armories in Boston, and one in every city in the 
state in which two or more companies are located. 

Title to land and buildings, ‘‘to be vested absolutely in the city 
forever.” 

Rent. State to pay no rent to cities after debt contracted in buying 
land and erecting buildings is all paid. 

Running Expenses. State pays janitor, lighting, heating, repairs and 
incidentals — all. 

Armories. Boston, 3 (including the Cadets’ new armory); Worcester, 
1; Lowell, 1; Fitchburg,1; Lawrence (in process of erection), 1; Lynn (in 
process of erection), 1. Total, 8. Springfield also is preparing to erect 
an armory which will cost nearly $100,000 and will make in all 9 armories. 
The Boston Cadets have a large granite armory in process of construc- 
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tion, but it is their private property. Estimated cost, between $300,000 
and $400,000. 

Headquarters or Armories: — Beside the armories there are 66 ‘* Head- 
quarters’’ for which the state pays rent to the cities and towns in which 
they are located. 

Drill Ship. Naval Battalion is furnished the ironclad ‘ Passaic” by 
the United States government. 


Dk. 


Expenses. Armories: Expense of those provided for by the Act of 
1888, Chapter 384, $13,001.98; rent to cities and towns, $34,758.24. 
Militia: Pay, transportation, supplies and expenses of militia, $163,372.- 
85; expended on state camp ground, $1,798.50; equipment of naval 
militia, $3,690.07. Total, $216,621.64. 


Cr. 
United States: Appropriation, militia, $27,555.50; naval militia, 
$3,690.07; sale of condemned military property, $870.11. Total, 
$32,115.68. 


Expense to state for 1892, $184,505.96. 
Beside this is an expense for keeping records, etc., of militia and 
naval militia of $7,532.25, making in all $192,038.21. 


The enormous amount of taxes annually wasted, and worse 
than wasted, on superiluous military organizations, is being in- 
creased instead of diminished, while every additional company 
formed fosters anew the savage in many minds and brutalizes 
human souls. But this is not all. I have indicated how easily 
the rights of the millions may be trampled upon and free govern- 
ment destroyed when the various branches of the government 
come under the baleful influence of moneyed interests. Then 
innocence and industry in rags have no guarantee of protection, 
but illegal trusts and millionnaire lobbyists have nothing to fear.* 

But while a rapidly growing state or national militia is a 
menace to republican institutions, where wealth is rapidly gain- 
ing ascendency in government and securing seats of power, there 
is another phase of this question which is still more startling and 
suggestive. Special attention is invited to the Seventh Regi- 
ment Armory of New York and the Boston Cadets’ new private 
armory in course of erection. One picture of the latter building 
is drawn from a photograph taken for us in April; another shows 
it as it will shortly appear when completed. The Seventh Regi- 
ment of New York, not inappropriately termed the “ rich men’s 


* This was strikingly illustrated (1) when forty honest and industrious American 
working-men were arrested, thrown in jail and kept there for two days for no crime 
whatever, their only offence being that they were out of work and desired to obtain 
employment in order to make an honest living ; (2) when a commonwealer was arrested 
on the streets of Washington for begging; (3) when Mr. Coxey and his comrades were 
arrested and imprisoned for stepping on the grass. And it is wel] to remember that 
during these same months Havemeyer the sugar king was closeted with United States 
senators ; that he afterwards found it expedient to slip away to Europe; that Carnegie 
after the armor fraud was discovered, also fled to Europe, probably to write another 
treatise on ‘‘ Triumphant Democracy.” A 
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regiment,” is free from debt, and, says the New York Advertiser, 
“ Nearly $1,000,000 have been spent on the building and its fur- 
nishings. The state and the county were not asked for a cent.” 
All this money came direct from the pockets of individuals. Who 
paid this million dollar bill? 

The Boston Cadets is a similar organization, and is composed 
largely of rich men’s sons and friends of rich men. The mag- 
nificent armory now approaching completion will, it is estimated, 
cost between $300,000 and $400,000, every cent of which is sub- 
scribed for by private individuals. Here 
is more than a quarter of a million dollars 
which individuals are paying for an armory 
for the Cadets, although Boston has al- 
ready two enormous armories. Rich men 
are not in the habit of throwing away such 
sums as $300,000 on something in which 
they have no particular interest. 





13TH REGIMENT ARMORY, WEST 61ST STREET, NEW YORK. 


And this reminds me of a conversation which a one-time mem- 
ber of the Seventh Regiment had with a friend of mine a little 
more than a year ago. The young gentleman, knowing my 
friend to be a popular literary man, imagined he would be in full 
sympathy with plutocracy, and he expressed himself quite freely. 
During the conversation, he said: “ When you go to New York 
I want you to see the way the Seventh Regiment headquarters 
are furnished. You see, this regiment is made up of rich men’s 
sons and men in sympathy with wealthy people. The Seventh 
Regiment can ask anything it wishes of the rich men of New 
York and it will get it, for they know they can depend upon that 
regiment in times of trouble.” Then he added significantly, 
“The militia of New York is being largely officered from the 
Seventh Regiment.” I do not personally know how truthful the 
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gentleman was who made these statements to my friend; but it 
certainly would be well for all laboring men and wealth producers 
who belong to the Empire State militia to find out if their superior 
officers come from the Seventh Regiment, and in such case they 
will consult the part of wisdom by leaving the regiment, if they 
do not desire to run the risk of being called upon to shoot down 
father or brother, or of being themselves shot for disobedience 
to superiors. 

The multiplication of armories is perilous for a republic, and 
doubly so where organized wealth has gained the power it sways 
in America. But it is indeed difficult to consider anything more 
contrary to the spirit of republican institutions than permitting 
the rich men of great centres of wealth to lavish their money 
upon armories. Who is so blind that he cannot see that the men 

















NEW 9TH REGIMENT ARMORY, NEW Yuu, 


who furnished the million dollars for the Seventh Regiment, and 
those who are paying for the three or four hundred thousand 
dollar Boston armory, would expect the regiments thus beholden 
to them to see as they saw, in case starving industry should be 
pitted against idle wealth, or in case the industrial millions over- 
throw the money changers in the temples of legislation with 
their ballots and plutocracy beholds the intelligence of a great 
republic prepared to assert the cause of justice for all the 
people ? 

If any one doubts the real purpose of the multiplication of 
armories, let him read this editorial note from the Army Maga- 
zine of Chicago for April : — 

The general feeling of unrest in the labor and socialistic circles 
throughout the entire country this spring is only another reason why 


the National Guard should be given stronger support by both the na- 
tional and state governments. 
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It is well to remember, also, that whenever a minion of plu- 
tocracy refers to any movement looking toward securing justice 
for the wealth producer, he begins by crying “ socialistic.” 
Every movement which is altruistic in contradistinction to ego- 
istic; every movement which looks toward brightening the 
hearts and homes of our millions; every movement which aims 
at a true freedom and a wider meed of justice, excites the cry 
*“ socialistic” from a chorus of parrots who take their cue from 
their masters. It is time for this pitiful business to be stopped. 
It is time for the golden calf to be overthrown. Altruism must 
supplant egoism. The cause of the people must be made the 
cause of the individual. Lawless capitalism, with mouth drip- 
ping with blood, with feet ruthlessly crushing the helpless, must 
be forced backward, while the higher education and true reli- 
gion which justice and codperation beget will take its place. 
The new education, which touches alike hand, heart and brain, 
and true religion, which is mockery if ‘not applied fraternity and 
unsullied love, must dominate the spirit of the republic. 








THE LAND QUESTION: A WOMAN’S SYM- 
POSIUM. 


BY ESTELLA BACHMAN BROKAW, ALTONA A. CHAPMAN, 
SARAH MIFFLIN GAY, JULIA A. KELLOGG, FRAN- 
CES M. MILNE, LONA INGHAM ROBINSON, 
FRANCES E. RUSSELL, CATHERINE H. 
SPENCE, CHARLOTTE PERKINS STET— 

SON, ELIZA STOWE TWITCHELL 
AND MRS. SIDNEY WEBB. 


I. THE FUNDAMENTAL REFORM. 


As all human beings must live on and from the land, using 


that term in its economic sense, it clearly follows that the land 
question must be the fundamental question. There is much in a 
house besides the foundation; but without a firm and secure 
foundation the house is liable to fall at any time, and destroy 
those in or near it. So with nations: we see in them many 
wrongs which should be righted, many abuses to be corrected ; 
yet in spite of the greatest efforts in numerous lines of reform 
work, our own people to-day practically form but two classes, 
the oppressor and the oppressed, as cruly as did the people in old 
Egyptian days. We have abject poverty in the midst of abound- 
ing wealth. There are great armies of the unemployed; strikes 
and riot’ have become an almost daily occurrence. We boast of 
our wealth and learning, our culture and refinement, yet our 
nation is in many ways more uncivilized than the most barbarous 
of ancient peoples. 

In a true state of society, poverty — the lack of actual necessa- 
ries of life—will be unknown; multi-millionaires and tramps 
will be equally rare. Each citizen of the ideal republic will work 
for his living and have secure possession of all he earns. When 
all work and no man has the power to make others support him, 
a few hours’ work each day will be more than sufficient to sup- 
ply all bodily wants, and there will be leisure for due recreation 
and for cultivation of those physical, mental and spiritual gifts 
which in time will produce a race of perfectly developed men 
and women. 
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As no man can live without land, it follows that the man who 
owns the land owns the lives of his fellow-men. The most 
simple, practical and easily applied method that has yet been de- 
vised for freeing land and giving to all human beings equal rights 
and opportunities, is the plan known as the single tax. This isa 
tax on land values irrespective of improvements. This has so 
recently been fully explained in Tur Arena that I need not 
enter into details. To me it seems absolutely essential to true 
civilization and the welfare of our republic that the land question 
should be settled, and settled rightly, before we can hope to derive 
any permanent benefit from other reforms. The exclusive pos- 
session of a certain location is necessary in order that each may 
receive the full product of his labor; as nature gives no one the 
right to exclude another from any given location, the single tax, 
by requiring each one to pay to ‘all the full annual value of the 
privilege of exclusive possession, secures equal freedom in the 
use of the earth — equality of access to land. When each pays 
to all the full value of the location he excludes them from (value 
of the privilege of excluding them), each gets from all the same 
in public service, and retains his full personal earnings. Under 
this plan there would be no profit in land holding, only in using 
it, so that there would be every incentive to wse. When labor 
and land are free, with our ever growing knowledge of the forces 
of nature, wealth production would be so great that the getting 
of wealth would be easy for all, and so not wealth, but merit 
alone, could command esteem. 

From this it follows that : — 

(1) Restoring the land to the people through the application 
of the single tax will not instantly make men perfect, but it will 
give to each the opportunity to develop that which is highest 
and best in his nature. The tendency will be toward that which 
is good, and not evil, for when no superiority is recognized save 
the superiority of merit, each will strive so to live and work as 
to win the esteem of his fellows. 

(2) The solution of the land question through the single tax 
will not make all other reforms unnecessary, but it will make it 
comparatively easy to introduce them; and it will enable us to 
distinguish readily between essential reforms and reforms that 
have seemed necessary only because of the unnatural conditions 
that grew out of the private appropriation of land values. 

(3) The solution of the land question through the single tax 
will not at once make every man wealthy, but it will give to 
each the opportunity to earn all that he will. With each man 
free to work for himself and secure in the possession of his whole 
earnings, no one would work for another for less than he could 
make working for himself; hence employers would offer the 
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fairest possible wages in order to secure workmen. This would 
gradually lead to higher wages and shorter hours of work, and 
the great labor problem would be permanently solved. 

Thus it will be seen that, though the land question is not the 
only question needing solution, though the single tax is by no 
means the only reform needed, yet it is the most important one, 
in that it is the foundation on which we must depend for the 
security and permanency of all other reforms. 

St. Louis, Mo. Estetta BacumMan Brokaw. 


Il. SOCIALISM AND INDIVIDUALISM HARMONIZED. 


In Bellamy’s “ Looking Backward,” which was the first re- 
form book to fallinto my hands, after my eyes were fairly opened 
to our real economic conditions, which offered any way out of 
the cruel dilemma, and which I welcomed with delight and still 
read with pleasure, he lays down the true and heavenly principle 
upon which society should undoubtedly be constructed, and 
which if carried out in the spirit as well as the letter would give 
us a veritable heaven upon earth; but if earth be not ready to 
receive it and will have none of it, what then? We must find 
some powerful lever to lift earth up within reach of these 
heavenly influences, so that it may lay hold of them and abide 
by them. What is most needed, it seems to me, is not additional 
imperfect human legislation — we have too much of that already 
— but rather some essential principle of equal justice which, like 
all the laws of nature, may be safely trusted to execute itself, if 
given free play, regardless of the ignorance or indifference of 
careless, blundering humanity. 

Now the single tax is such a principle and such a law, which 
constitutes at once its practicability and its unfailing charm. 
Being at the same time both individualistic and socialistic, it 
ignores the claims of neither, but does equal, impartial justice 
both to the individual and to society. Those who approach it 
from the individualistic side are more apt to dwell upon that 
feature of it; those who, like myself, have approached it through 
socialism, find in its socialistic quality its greatest attraction. 
Being thus many-sided, it is adapted to all classes of minds. As 
an ethical principle it appeals with irresistible force to the moral 
nature, while the coldest and most shrewdly calculating can 
appreciate its financial soundness and expediency as a business 
measure. This explains its rapid growth and shows how many 
more chances it has for general acceptance and speedy realiza- 
tion than any other method of relief. 

That Nationalists and other socialists doubt the efficacy of th 
single tax to provide work for a// men arises from the fact t! ¢ 
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they do not clearly grasp all that is implied in the economic term 
« land,” and fail to realize the far-reaching effect of a tax on land 
value. Nature has already provided work for all men, by im- 
planting in each certain imperative wants that can only be satis- 
tied by labor of some sort, and the degree to which these may be 
met will depend upon man’s freedom of access not only to land, 
but to valuable land; and land becomes valuable just in propor- 
tion as it carries with it the power of free and effective codpera- 
tion of man with his fellow-man. Not only “In union there is 
strength,” but in union of productive forces there is valwe — land 
value — which has no existence without it. So here we geta 
glimpse of the socialism of the single tax. 

Competition is, in truth, a selfish principle; but given free 
play, it forms the most effective check to that other selfish prin- 
ciple, monopoly. The trouble is, we are not living under free 
competition to-day, but under a fettered, forced and wholly 
unnatural competition. 

It is equally idle to inveigh against codperation, as if it did 
not already exist, or were dependent upon legislation for its con- 
tinuance, since it is inseparable from even the lowest form of 
civilization. Only the hermit or the most primitive savage is or 
can be an absolute individualist, economically speaking. For the 
first step from savagery to civilization is by codperation, and the 
measure of man’s civilization is the measure of his codperation, 
and vice versa ; so that in the highest forms of civilization we 
find the most complete interdependence of man and man. But 
as the most highly organized society is made up, after all, of 
individual members, so, on the other hand, a full-orbed human 
life, with the fullest satisfaction of its varied wants (as well as the 
accomplishment of any public reform), is possible only by incor- 
poration and coéperation with society as a whole. 

The single tax philosophy is based upon the principle that as 
society is but the greater man, its rights, privileges and duties are 
derived only from those of the individual unit, upon which they 
are based and of which they are the extension; wherefore a 
wrong done to one of the least of these is done at the peril of the 
whole social body, justice to the community being incompatible 
with injustice to the individual. 

When it is claimed for the single tax that it would enable the 
laborer to get on the land and work for himself, nine people out 
of ten think only of farm land and of the conditions under which 
‘small farming is carried on to-day, and straightway imagine the 
poor laborer leading a comparatively isolated life of coarse 
drudgery, cut off from many of the benefits and refinements of 
civilization, and more or less limited to his individual resources 
for the supply of his wants, thereby getting but a scanty return 
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for much hard toil. But such people forget that valuable land 
being the costliest to hold out of use under the single tax, would 
be the first to be freed from the grasp of mere speculative owner- 
ship — that the opportunities offered by the high-priced city lot 
or the valuable copper and coal mines and timber forests would 
be available to all who desired to utilize them, even earlier than 
would the broad farming lands that lie more remote from the 
centres of effective codperation. 

In hundreds of manufacturing towns to-day the crying need is 
for neat, commodious, low-priced houses for the working classes. 
The land is there in abundance and convenient of access, builders 
are there who have both the skill and the will to erect such 
houses; but the landlord is there, too, and without his consent 
nothing can be done, and in the majority of cases nothing is done. 
So mill operatives continue to live in crowded, unwholesome 
tenements, while carpenters and masons remain idle, and dealers 
in building materials complain of dull times. 

Coal barons could no longer fix the price of coal to suit 
themselves, when heavy taxes would make it ruinous to 
hold coal fields idle; they must either increase their output, 
thereby employing more labor, or yield up their unused or half- 
used opportunities to eager rivals whose brisk competition would 
speedily bring prices down to the normal level. Hundreds of 
copper miners are idle because the heavy royalties which must be 
paid to the owners for permission to work the mines, make it im- 
possible to produce at a living profit. 

All this and much more the single tax would permanently cure. 
Hundreds of instances in all departments of human effort could 
be adduced to show how the single tax would liberate enterprise 
and set all the wheels of industry in motion. For it must be 
remembered that it is opportunity to satisfy wants which the 
single tax furnishes for all by giving to all egual access to the 
natural source of supply —not work, merely, which none of us 
particularly desire and which we are all seeking to avoid through 
labor-saving devices. 

It is an error to suppose that society is an artificial product, to 
be governed by artificial or man-made laws. The social organism 
is as much the creation of God as is the individual human body, 
to which it so closely and beautifully corresponds; the laws of 
its well-being are incorporated into its very structure and can 
be as safely trusted to execute themselves as the laws of gravita- 
tion or chemical attraction. What we need to do, it seems to me, 
is not to attempt to legislate ourselves into the kingdom of heaven 
by our own devices, but rather, diligently to seek after those eter- 
nal laws of justice and equity that God has already enacted, and 
take heed that no statute of ours shall hamper their free and ef- 
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— 


fective operation. The single tax, being in the nature of such an 
effort, seems to me the shortest and by far the surest way out of 
our social and economic difficulties. 

Baltimore, Md. Attona A, CHAPMAN. 


Ill, THE SOLUTION OF THE LABOR QUESTION. 


In determining our duty as members of society it is not neces- 
sary to speculate on the destiny of man either here or hereafter. 
W here and how individual and social perfection may be attained 
are questions, however important and absorbing, which may be 
set aside in trying to solve the pressing problems of the hour. 
Those remain unchanged from age t» age. These change with 
every generation, and demand imm:cdiate answers. 

What is the great question of our generation? With one voice 
the civilized nations ery, “ The labor question.” Our Sphinx asks 
us how to secure the economic freedom of mankind. Not to 
answer is to be destroyed. : 

The land question and the labor question are the same. On 
the union of land and labor the life of man depends. Divorce 
them and man perishes. Labor wastes away without material on 
which to work; land lies useless till labor scratches its surface, 
burrows in its depths and dips in its waters. Every restriction 
upon this union is disastrous in proportion to its degree. Is it 
perfect now? Let the striking miners, mortgaged farmers, bank- 
rupts, unemployed artisans and laborers, the clerks out of a place 
and professional men waiting for clients, bear witness that it is 
not. 

But how, it will be asked, will the untrammelled union of land 
and labor solve the “labor problem”? Before trying to show 
this let us present two definitions ; — 

1. Land, in political economy, means all natural resources. 

2. Labor means all human effort. 

It has been said that man comes into the world with a mouth 
and a pair of hands to fill it. He goes to nature’s storehouse, the 
land, and helps himself. The same may be said of all other ani- 
mals. But there is a difference ; man is the only unsatisfied ani- 
mal. When he has food enough, he wants shelter, then clothes. 
He is not long satisfied with raw meat, a cave and a skin round 
his loins. In time he wears silk, lives in a palace and eats pea- 
cocks’ tongues. And where does he go to get these things? To 
the same old storehouse, ever overflowing, inexhaustible. Men 
no longer go directly to the storehouse each for himself; the 
raw material of one set of men is the finished product of those 
one degree nearer the primal industries; all bear the same rela- 
tion to the earth; all depend upon it for life; all have equal right: 
to it, 
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We see, then, that as man’s desires increase, his hands and 
brain are still able to gratify them. Nor does nature refuse the 
material on which to work. How comes it, then, that with in- 
crease of productive power, with transportation so perfected that 
famine from scarcity is unknown, the mass of civilized men live 
as the savage lives, from hand to mouth always, and die, often, 
as the savage never dies, from starvation, with plenty round the 
corner ? 

It is because man himself has made laws which prevent labor, 
which creates all wealth, from reaching land, the material from 
which all wealth is created. Not that all men would, under con- 
ditions which ensure perfect union of land and labor, become 
farmers or miners, fishers or lumbermen; but enough would do 
so to give employment to those who prefer to work in what we 
may call the secondary industries. For society is a seamless 
network of demand and supply. Every man in working to sat- 
isfy his own desires, sets others to work, and the prosperity of 
each ensures the well-being of all. 

In political economy wealth means the whole product of labor; 
that is, everything we use after labor has removed it from its 
natural state, from a pail of water to a book. What is poverty ? 
The absence of wealth. And since all wealth is created by the 
application of labor to land, it follows that all adults who are 
not sick or idiotic may get it if they have access to land. 

In primitive communities access to land is easy. The land is 
free to all in nomadic tribes. When men begin to cultivate the 
soil there is enough for all; each may have a piece without in- 
fringing upon the right of his neighbor. The Jews tried to 
establish an equitable land tenure by the institution of the jubilee. 
The Teutonic mark, Swiss allmend, Servian and Russian village 
communities, the commons of England and the doctrine of emi- 
nent domain embodied in our law, all are imperfect recognitions 
of the principle that the earth belongs to the race. But in. a 
civilization where the pressure of population and the increased 
power of production are as great, and exchange as easy as in 
ours, a more perfect recognition is necessary if we would advance, 
nay, if we would not retrograde —a recognition in law of the 
right of all to the earth, which shall also secure to each the per- 
manent possession which the stability of our improvements makes 
necessary. 

Nature herself has provided the means by which we can 
establish this principle, namely, economic rent. Economic rent 
is the value which attaches to land by reason of the pressure of 
population, and exactly measures the demand for land of varying 
quality and situation, being great in cities and small in rural 
communities. It is, in fact, a site value, and if it were treated in 
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law as a common fund, which in fact it is, and were made to 
bear the common expenses of the people, not only would the 
right of all to the earth be secured, but all unused land would be 
opened to settlement, the owners of occupied land would be 
forced to put it to its best use, and taxation could be abolished. 
This would enormously increase wealth and would justly dis- 
tribute it, since he who made it would keep it. And this change 
could be brought about with very little friction, by simply abol- 
ishing all other taxes gradually and increasing that on land values 
till the whole of the annual rental value was taken. 

This is what is known as the single tax, and it is the practical 
solution of the land question. Therefore the land question means 
to me the single tax, and the single tax is, in my opinion, the 
longest step we can take toward social and individual perfection 
here and now. Saran Mirrir Gay. 

West New Brighton, N. Y. 


IV. POLITICAL ECONOMY BASED UPON JUSTICE. 


The land question is to me the question which if answered 
aright will give us a political economy based upon justice. 

Generosity without justice ever misses its mark. It is the 
devil appearing as an angel of light. Chase it to its last hidings, 


and we shall see that that which is given returns in kind to the 
giver, while the receiver obtains a word of promise to the ear 
which is broken to the heart. In the application of Tolstoi’s 
epigram, now famous, “ We are willing to do everything for the 
poor except get off their backs,” justice is the getting off their 
backs, generosity is the everything else. Of course the better we 
keep up their strength the more able are they to hold us. 

Yet the true single taxer scorns the idea that the single tax is 
for the poor as poor. No! it is for man as man, bestowing upon 
every one the highest gift — opportunity to live honest, cleanly, 
self-dependent lives, neither entangled on the one side in a mesh 
of oppression which the heart abhors, nor on the other crowded 
by necessity to do what the mind disallows. 

The earth belonging equally to all, and being the sole source 
of human subsistence, if we allow certain men to hold it as their 
own regardless of the rights and needs of the rest of humanity, 
is not this a stupendous injustice? And can an injustice of such 
proportions go on without producing at some epoch results com- 
mensurate with its greatness ? 

‘“‘The mills of the gods grind slowly, 
But they grind exceeding small.”’ 
And is it not to-day that the grist is in condition to be delivered ? 
Are we not living at the very period which is the culmination of 
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this wrong? The inequality of material possessions is now 
surely being recognized as having arrived at a point where some- 
thing must be done about it. The rich and benevolent say, 
“Give,” the poor and reckless say, “Take,” and other classes 
propose other remedies. 

In the progress of human development many things evil 
themselves play a good part. But when the abuse in these be- 
comes greater than the use, their existence is drawing to a close. 
Such is the case with poverty. In the past it has had a noble 
réle. It has built up strong, faithful, self-denying, sturdy char- 
acters. But now we see a change. Men and women as con- 
scientious, God-fearing and intelligent as the ancestors from 
whom we are proud to have descended, are embittered and 
resentful over their desperate struggle for existence; and multi- 
tudes of weaker mould, to whose ill-regulated passions the lim- 
itations of poverty have been heretofore a healthful restraint, 
no longer submit patiently to this check. All these are feeling 
that they are somehow wronged. The reason they feel so is 
because it is so. The conditions are unjust. It is the truth 
which is lighting up their minds. The light may uncover many 
things undesirable there, but it is the light nevertheless, and it is 
not going to be extinguished. 

We hear great talk nowadays about protecting the rights of 
property, and about creating a demand for labor. In the former 
the single tax is in its stronghold. This is its very device. The 
community must be protected in its right to hold the communal 
property, which is the rental value of land that has a rental value. 
The individual who desires a field of labor must be protected in 
his right to use any land that no one else wants to use, and that 
is not paying arent into the public treasury; and all men who 
lay up wealth for themselves, having first paid the community its 
share of the “natural opportunity” they are using, must have 
their wealth protected to its last farthing by the strong arm of 
the law. 

As to creating a demand for labor, we say that a terrific 
demand already exists. Men want the common necessaries of 
life. They are demanding in stentorian tones that there shall be 
labor to produce them, and are begging in piteous accents that 
they themselves may be allowed to do this labor. The artisans 
want food; the farmers want clothes; all want shelter and fuel. 
In a simple state of society each set of persons would work for 
the others, and neither gold nor silver would be necessary as a 
medium of exchange. Some hieroglyphics scrawled on a bit of 
birch bark would answer the purpose. But now that we have 
built up a complex and intricate civilization by means of which 
we promise to supply all men’s higher wants, and in which ever Vy 
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man is so locked that he cannot act alone, we have somehow 
gotten off our base. We are, as it were, “hoist with our own 
petard.” We starve, we freeze, we commit suicide, we kill our 
little children, we become insane, we drown our senses fn liquor ; 
and, worse than all, in our frenzied fear of not getting our share 
of the work and pay available, we turn against our hungry 
brothers and force them to idleness, though idleness mean star- 
vation. 

Yet the whole, round earth is still at our disposal, an exhaust- 
less reservoir of opportunity for labor and supply of products; 
the sun shines upon it as fervently as at the beginning; the laws 
of nature are in all their pristine freshness, and our knowledge 
of them is such that the output of products of all kinds must be 
limited by business calculations or it would outrun our needs. 
We are in the condition of a family that has packed an immense 
van with great care for convenience on a long journey: tents on 
top, then food, and so on in the order of their necessities. By 
some mishap the van has capsized; the top things are at the 
bottom, the bottom things on top. Everything is there, but 
nothing wanted can be gotten at. The situation would be end- 
lessly comic were it not overwhelmingly tragic. The squatters 
up town in New York, with their cabbages and goats, who cling 
to their rocks year after year till the blasters are fairly upon 
them, could teach us better. Supposing we should put up a 
notice on all vacant land, “ Squatting allowed here,” how long 
would poverty last, think you? 

A true political economy will confer security of subsistence at 
the bottom of society and an outlet for all human energies at the 
top. The nearest we have had to this, when poverty was at its 
minimum and labor at its maximum, was during a few years just 
before and after our Civil War. Are we to say, then, that the 
condition most favorable to the abolition of poverty is the combi- 
nation of a civil war, an immense national debt, gold at a high 
premium and a large number of unusual taxes? No! there is a 
better way. 

The prophet of old found not the presence of the Lord in the 
wind, the earthquake or the fire, but in the still, small voice. So 
we shall not find our deliverance in tempestuous conditions nor 
in the measures announced to us with great flourish of trumpet 
in our present political campaigns. But when all else has been 
tried and has failed, then, in the subsequent hush of disappoint- 
ment and despair, we shall be able to hear the still, small voice 
of the Master saying, “ Consider the lilies of the field.” And if 
we heed the admonition and consider with faith, with insight and 
with courage, the lilies will lead us out of the darkness into a 
bright and shining light. And political economy will no longer 
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be the “ dismal science,” but she shall be called the joyous science, 
and all men will resort to her temple to do her honor. 
Juuia A. KELLoae. 
East Orange, N. J. 


V. INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM AND SOCIAL WELL-BEING. 


If I were asked to epitomize what the single tax means to me, 
I should say, “ Individual freedom and social well-being.” The 
laissez-faire of to-day has secured neither. The dream of 
nationalism promises the last, but even its most strenuous advo- 
cates will not claim that it does not hedge in the first with very 
serious limitations. Artificial limitations create artificial wrongs ; 
and I think any one who closely scrutinizes Mr. Bellamy’s pro- 
posed Utopia will discover many such. 

The imperative need of existence to material and spiritual 
beings as we are, is to possess untrammelled our natural right of 
access to the gifts of the Creator common to all, and to stand in 
just relations to our fellows. These are conditions which can be 
fulfilled as completely in the most simple and primitive mode of 
life, as in the most highly developed. It is not great invention, 
not even high literary culture, which makes a people free; but 
the spirit which recognizes, as a practical truth, the equality of 
man. “For man is man, and who is more?” 

Does it not weary you, sometimes, this “wondrous, wondrous 
age” where there 1s so much progress and so little liberty? 
All these achievements in which we triumph so vainly, have they 
not exalted us to heaven like the ancient city, only that we 
might be cast down to hell? Have they added one iota, so far, 
to the real sum of human happiness? Have they not, on the 
contrary, added most grievously to the sum of human misery? 
It does not seem to me that the world at present is morally 
ready for these things, That they have a present existence 
among us does not prove it; they may have been necessary as a 
tremendous physical and intellectual force to drive us on toa 
realization and acceptance of ultimate truth; and one beneficent 
result of our acceptance of the great truth of the equal right of 
all men to the use of the earth — in other words, the adoption of 
the single tax, “ unlimited ” — might be, and I think would be, 
to call us back for a time to simpler modes of life that should 
draw us closer to one another in kindly human fellowship and 
service. It might purify our souls by a newly awakened sense 
of the grandeur of this physical universe, so that it should be 
possible for us to contemplate the marvel of a Niagara without 
computing the water power it could furnish to manufacturing 
enterprise ; and so that we could feel our spirits thrilled by the 
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memories of Gethsemane, without planning to run an electric 
railroad to the Mount of Olives ! 

The steam plough, for instance, will no longer be such a desid- 
eratum, when fields of a thousand acres — in whose cultivation 
now the tiller merely bears the part of an adjunct to machinery 
— are transformed into ten or twenty smiling farmsteads, abodes 
of self-respecting industry and domestic peace. The multiform 
and complex so-called modern improvements of the monstrous 
sixteen and twenty story buildings of our modern Chicago, will 
be simplified to the rational requirements of health and comfort, 
when the blight of our modern city itself has been swept away. 
We shall not be so anxious to “ put a girdle round the earth in 
forty minutes,” when we have awakened from the nightmare 
activity of nineteenth century civilization, and realize that the 
morning and the evening make the day. The insanity of greed, 
the terror of want, which have fevered heart and brain, and made 
us doubt anything outside of material circumstance, will be healed 
when we have placed ourselves in true relationship to natures 
laws. Life will not be merely what we get out of it in sordid 
gain or restless excitement: it will be the supreme gift of the 
Creator, to be used worthily to noble ends. Man will call a halt 
in his present mad rush after material achievement, and pause to 
understand himself, and renovate his being by contact and com- 
munion with that nature whose forces he now regards merely as 
a mechanism to do his will. The sense of reverence, purified 
from superstition, will reawaken, and the controlling spirit of 
brotherhood glorify human intercourse. The beauty and the 
value of existence will dawn upon the human mind with a sense 
of awe and joy we know not now. 

In that coming era, the immense aggregations of capital in a 
few hands, which we see to-day, will not only be impossible, but 
will no longer be desired by any man breathing the atmosphere 
of a world fulfilling normal conditions. And, released from its 
long bondage, individual aspiration and industry will at last have 
its true scope; while “association in equality” will secure to 
each community all the blessings of human progress. Then, and 
then only, will man’s inventive genius fulfil the beneficent pur- 
pose it was intended to serve, instead of being the weapon of the 
powerful against the weak — as we see it to-day; for we shall 
then be capable of using all material advancement as a means 
and not an end, and shall regard with horror any gain which in- 
volves a brother’s loss. 

It is such a future that the single tax, in its fulness, prophesies 
to me: a country in which neither millionaire nor pauper shall 
be found from sea to sea; a race of men and women whose lives 
of grand simplicity shall shame the dwarfed humanity of to-day 
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which shows belittled beside its own inventions. “It is a cause 
worth living for, and worth dying for,” says a letter which came 
to me not long ago from one who is battling in the vanguard of 
the fight in far-off Australia. Aye! is it not? 

Frances M. Mine. 
San Luis Obispo, Cal. 








VI. 





THE CENTRIFUGAL REFORM. 

The discovery that water will rise as high as its source, made 
useless the cumbersome Roman aqueducts; likewise the values 
invisible flowing to land, are on the way to their source, the pub- 
lic, and when no longer sluiced off by landlordism will fill pub- 
lic treasuries without the need of painfully drawing on the 
direct products of labor; then much of our creaking and groan- 
ing governmental machinery will drop away. This putting land 
out of the reach of speculators by taking their profits for public 
expenses, and throwing it into use by untaxing all products of 
toil, goes to the root of all present maladies and restores the true 
relation of man to the earth. It ‘*sets the poor on work,” as the 
English say, not for masters but for themselves. And to draw 
our unemployed off into fields and mines, would remove un- 
natural pressure from all other vocations. This vent, this safety 
valve of individual freedom of opportunity, is not only essential 
now, but it will be far more imperative to codperative industry 
in the future. 

Matter, both animate and inanimate, civilization, both religious 
and political, are ever governed by two opposing forces —the 
centripetal, the organizing and centralizing; the centrifugal or 
disintegrating, dissenting. To conceive man as under the per- 
manent control of but one of these forces is absurd. A bird 
could as well fly with one wing. Even the two old parties origin- 
ally stood, after a fashion, for these two methods. The trouble 
with Plato’s “ Republic,” with Mr. Bellamy’s “Looking Back- 
ward,” lies in the fact that they take no account of the centrifu- 
gal force, the dissenting party. There is no earthly place for it 
to go to. Monarchy always tried to suppress it—and failed; 
and socialism, born of the same centralizing power, will likewise 
fail if it attempt control of all industries, both indoors and out. 

Since man’s right to land is prior to that of the state, absolute 
monopoly of all lands by the state is as illogical as any other 
monopoly. Hence there is not only a distinction, but a wide 
difference, between state ownership and control of land, and state 
appropriation of such land values as arise from the presence of 
people and must be used for public improvements. Only free 
individual access to land will keep codperation pure and uncor- 
rupted; therefore socialists must leave room in their schemes for 
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the widest individualism, or fermentation and explosion will 
result. 

Both of our old parties, as now corrupted, stand together for 
federal rights, military power and paternalism. It is the cen- 
tripetal force applied to the centralization of wealth. A new 
party which embodies the same principle cannot gain permanence, 
even though it aim at equitable distribution. That is the trouble 
with the People’s Party. It must come to stand for the centrifu- 
gal or opposite force, the undoing of too much organization, for 
equal individual rights, for freedom, or make way for another. 
The coming party will stand for these things; they are embodied 
in the land question. And should the correlative party represent 
order, federation and nationalized industry pure and simple and 
not compromise to catch votes, the two would so balance as ulti- 
mately to permit as much coéperation as is compatible with free- 
dom and as much freedom as could exist with order. Hence 
these two mutually repellent laws, shown in socialism and indi- 
vidualism, in codperation and freedom to live without codper- 
ating, are but two extremes of the same thing — progress. 

But when justice shall take on finer distinctions, extension of 
our logic will bring us to see that man owes to man not only the 
material advantages of nature (above the poorest in use) which 
he appropriates, but the immaterial and far greater advantages of 
nature which may be stored in his own brain; and that the ex- 
ceptional endowments of his mind are not more for his sole profit 
than the rich bed of coal on his farm. 

The land question means restoration of political balance by the 
return of that force now most in demand, the breaking of that 
“invisible and horrid enchantment” that withholds man from the 
soil. It means the stopping of the leak in the ship instead of 
pumping the water out of one compartment into another. It 
means life with all the joys of which socialists dream, unmenaced 
by the dangers they seem not to suspect. 

Moreover, the justice which the single tax would usher in is of 
that obvious and individual kind that it appeals to all honest 
people who understand it. Even selfishness (that wants not to 
get something for nothing) is attracted and ready to help; and a 
flame that brightens by burning its own smoke is better than one 
whose smoke smothers it out. A reform which need not wait for 
the church to regenerate mankind is periously near success; 
make way for it. A reform which will complete the circuit 
between labor and wealth, not by an added tangle of wires but 
by simple natural law without wires at all, is the one now upon 
us. Lona Incuam Rosryson. 

Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Vil. A BROAD BASIS FOR PRACTICAL BROTHERHOOD. 


«“ Man was meant for the brotherhood of his race, which alone 
is wide enough to allow of his unlimited individual expansion.” 
So said the elder Henry James in 1867. The boundless ideal 
suggested in this statement has been my study, more or less, 
during the succeeding years. 

In harmony with this ideal— indeed an absolutely necessary 
part of it —is the principle of justice involved in the land ques- 
tion — that all mankind have equal rights to the use of the earth. 
A simple, practicable method for gradually establishing our equal 
rights to land under existing civilization, has been presented and 
now goes by the name of the “single tax.” The associated use 
of economic rent by taking it for a nation’s revenue is really the 
nationalization of ground rent. It is the logical beginning of 
all true nationalism —a nationalism which need compel no one 
into its ranks, since it would leave open a way of escape (to such 
land as would be free from economic rent) for those who could 
not endure even the “socialization” of rent, or the single tax. 

The land question is to the whole social problem what the 
question of physical health is to the ideal of complete manhood. 

I like John Stuart Mill’s last statement of the “ social problem 
of the future”: “How to unite the greatest individual liberty 
of action with a common ownership of the raw material of the 
globe, and an equal participation of all in the benefits of com- 
bined labor.” 

The land, the source of all material things, does not include 
the whole of our Creator’s bounty. There is also the human 
mind with its wonderful possibilities. Among these is its practi- 
cally unlimited power of increasing production by assisting labor 
in its application to land—variously manifested, now as in- 
vention or discovery of law, now as organization or specialization 
of industry. 

Mr. Louis F. Post has just said, speaking of the wealth accu- 
mulation of the race, “It is not wealth but the knowledge how 
to produce wealth that we have been accumulating all these 
centuries.’ Here is an “increment” which is certainly “un- 
earned” by any individual. Since it implies organization and use 
of mechanical powers and inventions, and superintendence by com- 
paratively few at the same time, it is evident that there can never 
be an equal opportunity for all to acquire wealth, even with equal 
access to land, until we also— “we, the people ” —unitedly en- 
gage in production, or codperate as a nation so as to distribute 
impartially among all, the aid of this unearned increment of 
“knowledge how to produce wealth,” this store of race ex- 
perience; or until we secure, as Mill says, “an equal participa- 
tion of all in the benefits of combined labor.” 
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In a primitive state of society, or where each keeps the entire 
result of his toil or exchanges it for the products of his neighbors, 
each may receive the “full earnings of his labor”; but under 
conditions of organized industry, using the latest inventions and 
discoveries, the exact product of each can no more be determined 
than the exact amount of economic rent due to the character and 
genius of each citizen. I am not satisfied with the measure of 
wages for “the least of these my brethren” offered by the 
political economy of either Mr. George or Mr. Mallock.* Polit- 
ical economy has not said its best word so long as it offers no 
proposition for the impartial distribution of the “benefits of 
combined labor,” or the “ rent of ability.” 

The benefits of combined labor are found not only in greater 
quantity and better quality of material things, but in great saving 
of time, in opportunity for culture and enjoyment of individual 
taste, in freedom for the higher nature from the constant pressure 
of the struggle for existence. How may this great increase of 
leisure, culture, freedom, be made equally accessible to all ? 

In the application of labor to land for the production of things 
we need, the full benefits of steam, electricity, irrigation and the 
scientific disposition of sewage, cannot be realized by individuals 
working alone; nor can the great undeserved losses from drought, 
storm, fire, flood, frost and pestilence be avoided or equalized. 

The belief grows that the best safeguard against extensive 
strikes and against robbery of the people by corporations, is to 
nationalize the railroads and the mines. Whatever industries 
can become monopolies, or unite in pools and trusts for the taxa- 
tion of the whole people to create a few millionaires, could as 
easily be managed by the general administration (under strict 
civil service regulations) for the benefit of the whole people. As 
Henry George has said in speaking of national ownership and 
control of “natural monopolies,” “Government could thus gradu- 
ally pass into an administrative agency of the great codperative 
association — society.” 

The “single tax” — or the restoration of economic rent to its 
creator, the public —is not a panacea. To work for it as such, and 
to disregard the “money question” of to-day, is to leave a possi- 
bility that a public revenue derived wholly from land values may 


* Political economy, as reported by Mr. George, teaches that “The return which 
labor can secure from such natural opportunities as are free to it must fix the wages 
which labor everywhere gets.” It does not seem to me that the pay of wage-workers 
is likely to be much or permanently increased by the operation of this law under the 
single tax. Improved machinery constantly tends to “eliminate the man” both on 
the farm and in the shop. There is already under cultivation more than enough land 
to supply all the food needed, if properly cultivated. With increasing competition in 
our own and foreign countries, the man who would go alone “ back to the land” for 
relief, could make only a bare living by hard work, and would have no money to pay 
for Mr. Garland’s books or Mr. Herne’s art. 

Mr. Mallock insists that under “ combined labor,” with modern power and machin- 
ery, each workman is justly entitled to only as much of the total product as he would 
earn if working alone at the same business, 
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leak out of the public treasury in extensive streams of interest on 
bonds, into the pockets of bond holders; or that by neglect of 
national industrial organization for the benefit of all, that revenue 
may be used largely as salaries for an increasing horde of public 
officials necessary to “keep the peace ” between capital and labor. 

Prof. Alfred Russel Wallace has lately suggested a danger 
which had occurred to lesser minds —that extensive land holding 
might, even under the “single tax,” be profitable to the extent 
of greater land monopoly than we have ever known, if there is no 
limit to the amount of land one man or syndicate may control by 
paying the tax for the sake of controlling the industries upon it 
and the people engaged in them. This danger is not lessened by 
the fact that immense aggregations of wealth are already buying 
up our waterfalls to furnish the cheapest possible electric power. 
Is it, then, within the range of possibility that a single great 
combination, or oligarchy of wealth, might gain possession of most 


— 


of the land (so much depends upon assessors!) and of the best 
machinery and cheapest power for wealth production, and then 
of the means of transportation—is such a fatal combination 
possible, even under the “single tax,” if advance be sought on 
that line alone? 

The land question means to me, a broad basis for practical 


brotherhood. Equality in our relation to the earth is the neces- 

sary foundation for all equality of human rights. Till this is 

established all other rights are insecure. Let us aim at the fullest 

equality of human opportunity; but we must guard every point 

and neglect no duties, while we work and grow toward our best 

ideal of freedom and fellowship. Frances E. Russet. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


VIII. RELATION OF EQUITABLE REPRESENTATION TO THE LAND 
QUESTION. 

In my ten months’ travelling and lecturing through the United 
States I have noted the one-sidedness of parties with sorrow and 
alarm. The duel in the uninominal district or ward, supported 
by the machine with wealth at the back of it, prevents America 
from obtaining the services of her wisest and her best. But not 
only is this narrowness of view seen in the alternately dominant 
parties—the Republican and the Democratic;—the various 
outside parties, the reform elements which ought to be the sav- 
ing salt of the republic, are so engrossed with one object that 
they rarely take any wide, deep view of human society. In the 
words of Scripture, they would heal the wounds of the daughter 
of our people slightly, and expect health from a single nostrum. 

Although the land question is really the largest of all, its solu- 
tion, whether on the line of the single tax, as advocated by 
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Henry George, or on that of land nationalization, would not and 
could not remedy all the evils under which we groan, or give 
that equality of opportunity to all which its advocates promise. 
The more rapid, too, the advance of the land movement, the 
more dangers are ahead. Under present methods of election and 
under the spoils system, the United States, federal, state and 
municipal, has a system theoretically and practically the worst in 
the civilized world for wise and pure administration of public funds. 

Ardent single taxers think if the land monopoly were killed, 
and the whole public revenue were derived from land values 
created by the public, all wrongs wonld right themselves auto- 
matically. If in a mild way single taxers advocate proportional 
representation, it is rather as a means of obtaining their main 
object sooner than for its intrinsic value. Their ablest champions 
would enter Congress and state legislatures in greater numbers, 
and would be bolder in speech, if they had not to clothe them- 
selves in the hide of the Democrat and pronounce his shibboleth. 
Some of them have wondered at my devotion to such an insig- 
nificant reform, when I might have turned my energies into the 
land question instead. 

But I may have some doubts as to the desirability of drawing 
all revenue from land values, while I have no doubts whatever 
as to the justice and the wisdom of making representative bodies 
the true mirrors of the people represented. When the people 
equitably represented demand single tax, they ought to have it, 
and if they continue to be equitably represented, they will retain 
it if it is good, and modify it if it is faulty. Equitable represen- 
tation is the key not to one reform only, but to all reform. 
Where party is pitted against party, a victory won is never safe 
from reversal or corruption, the latter the more dangerous of the 
two. 

The socialists and nationalists (and here we may include the 
great majority of the People’s party) think land reform is not 
enough, but would also nationalize capital and means of produc- 
tion. During their campaign how many spies will enter their 
camp, the strongest in profession, the bitterest in accusation of 
monopoly, crafty enough to deceive the very elect, and, taking 
the lead, to sell them to the enemy. Even if victory crowned 
the nationalists, up to the present stage of social development, 
the righteous themselves might find it hard to withstand the 
temptations of power and place, and experience has shown to all 
reformers in America that traitors have betrayed them when 
they are weak, and traitors may exploit them when they are 
strong. The only safe-guard lies in equitable methods of election, 
honest, capable and experienced men have a reasonable chance 
of being placed in power, and kept in power, 
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Another large body of outsiders, the Prohibitionists, have taken 
no hold of the land question at all. They are so blind as not to 
see that under present economic conditions, universal temperance 
would lower wages, and raise rent both for land and houses, and 
would add to the hoards of parasitic money misnamed capital. 
They are contented to increase their numbers, and throw away 
their votes in the hope that one or other of the contending parties 
will bid for their solid vote as a means of obtaining or retaining 
ascendency, and will concede all or part of the Prohibition de- 
mands. Prohibitionists look askance at single tax because it 
would allow free trade in liquor, and distrust socialism because 
it is pressed so much by people without religion. Some few of 
the more enlightened see the justice of what I call effective vot- 
ing, but the main body think the crumbs thrown from either of 
the two parties will do more for their cause than what they can 
independently attain through the ballot. 

The woman suffragists in America are singularly non-political. 
The vast majority demand the suffrage in order to promote tem- 
perance and social purity, and all of them think that the addition 
of women’s votes would bring in men of better character than 
now. Only a few have grasped the land question, and those 
who-do, seem to me to have grasped also the question of effective 
voting with a clearness and an enthusiasm beyond those of men. 
T hey : see that without a provision for the representation of intel- 
ligent minorities of women as well as of men, the giving of the 
vote to women would be an illusory benefit. 

No one would think from reading the ordinar y daily newspaper 
that America is honey-combed with land reform. But if we 
entered the newspaper offices, we would find that three fourths 
of the writers, reporters, printers and employees are on that side. 
The proprietors dictate the policy, and the public are not enlight- 
ened as they should be.* The enfranchisement of genuine public 
opinion by means of effective voting would astonish the world, 
and it would also educate the world, which is of more importance. 

C. H. Spence. 

Adelaide, South Australia. 


IX. LAND MUST BE FREE THAT WE MAY LIVE. 





A change of vast importance is taking place in the human 
world to-day. This change marks a stage in the development 
of our race from its past condition of individual consciousness 
to its future condition of social consciousness. The race — 
as a race —is just being born. This great change is marked in 
centuries past by the exhibition of race consciousness in individ- 





* Italicized by an American, 
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ual men who were ahead of their times and suffered accordingly ; 
and marked in the century present by the kindling sense of 
common interest — race consciousness, which draws all hearts to- 
gether in unity ; not only on lines of class feeling, national feeling, 
professional feeling, but in great swelling waves of interclass, 
interprofessional, international, Auman feeling, as wide as the 
world. 

One of the symptoms marking this change is the special en- 
thusiasm on what is called the land question. Among the many 
distressing conditions of a transition stage such as mankind is 
now passing through, and with the necessarily localized range of 
interests in most minds, it is natural that the evils most immedi- 
ately pressing should arouse most attention, and that their cure 
should seem to cure all things. Thus many thousands of re- 
formers —and reformers are those more advanced cells in the 
body politic most keenly alive to the inadequacy of present con- 
ditions, and most p: iinfully eager for new and better ones— m: ny 
thousands of these are convinced that the liquor question is the 
crucial one, and that could we eliminate alcohol from our problem 
all would be easy. In the land question the physical basic 
necessity of land seems to give it a metaphysical basic necessity 
as well, and the ground is taken that if the monopoly of land 
could be forever prevented the rest of our desired economic 
changes would surely follow. 

In my study of this question it does not seem to me that the 
advocates of the single tax theor y prove either that our distresses 
are all due to land monopoly, or that a tax on land values only 
would finally prevent such monopoly. That it would for the time 
being cheapen land, relieve the congested districts, and bring 
about a temporary amelioration of our troubles I believe, but 
not to ultimate safety. 

The single taxer holds fast to two great principles, — one the 
permanence and value of private property; the other that every 
man should be free to become richer than his neighbors if he has 
the ability. Yet these principles — and they are closely allied — 
lie at the root of our social disorders, and while they are accepted 
the evil we have now will remain with us. Monopoly in land is 
bad enough in itself; but to prevent it would not prevent other 
monopolies producing the same ill results. We must remember 
that relative freedom of land, as now found, does not show a pro- 
portionate improvement in all economic conditions. 

That the land is common to us all and should be so maintained 
seems to the advanced thinker a self-evident proposition; but 
there follows this: Land should be free to all because from it 
come the necessities of life —it must be free that we may live. 
The necessaries of life are, however, only obtainable to us to-day by 
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means of organized labor, machinery and capital ; therefore these 
things should be held in common and free to all, precisely as the 
land. Of what avail is free land with monopoly in capital, 
machinery and labor? 


Free land is not enough. In earliest days 

When man, the babe, from out the earth’s bare breast 
Drew for himself his simple sustenance, 

Then freedom and his effort were enough. 

The world to which a man is born to-day 

Is a constructed, human, man-built world. 

As the first savage needed the free wood, 

We need the road, the ship, the bridge, the house, 
The government, society and church — 

These are the basis of our life to-day — 

As much necessities to modern man 

As was the forest to his ancestor. 

To say to the newborn, ‘*‘ Take here your land; 

In primal freedom settle where ye will, 

And work your own salvation in the world,” 

Is but to put the last come upon earth 

Back with the dim forerunners of his race, 

To climb the race’s stairway in one life! 

Allied society owes to the young — 

The new men come to carry on the world — 
Account for all the past, the deeds, the keys, 

Full access to the riches of the earth. 

Why? That these new ones may not be compelled 
Each for himself to do our work again; 

But reach their manhood even with to-day, 

And gain to-morrow sooner. To go on— 

To start from where we are and go ahead — 

That is true progress, true humanity. 


CHARLOTTE Perkins STETSON. 
Oakland, Cal. 


X. RESPECT FOR GOD’S LAWS AND FOR ALL HIS CHILDREN. 


Standing upon Eagle Rock, on Orange Mountain, New Jersey, 
the beholder sees spread out before him a vast plain so thickly 
dotted with cities as to seem one great metropolis. At his feet 
lie Orange end Newark; beyond, and on either side, Elizabeth 
and Paterson; while away in the distance gleam Hoboken, 
Jersey City, New York and Brooklyn. Once realize that this 
picture is teeming, throbbing, with varied, complex, individual 
life, and there lies within compass of human vision, mingled with 
the scene, the cause and the solution of the mightiest problem 
that confronts civilization to-day —the sphinx of the nineteenth 
century. 

The keenest instinct of mankind is the preservation of life; 
and so the first exclamation of the beholder is apt to be, “ How 
do all these people manage to live upon this small area of land ?” 
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The superficial answer is: “Most of them are supported by 
capital. Great is capital! Let us control her!” Because the 
land is covered with buildings, the part it plays in manufacture 
and commerce seems unimportant. But look again: Winding 
amid the whole, run roads of iron rails; rivers are made high- 
ways; and, on the distant ocean, heavily laden ships pass and 
repass. Steam has so closely united these people with every 
land and clime, that, while living upon this centre of exchange, 
they are, nevertheless, able to subsist from Mother Earth, draw- 
ing from distant lands such materials as best suit their varied 
needs. Some are engaged in supplying the raw materials from 
earth’s storehouse ; some turn these pro lucts into finished wealth, 
which others carry to distant lands. 

It is the multitudinous and ever increasing wants of these peo- 
ple, and of those with whom they are exchanging the results of 
their labor, that furnishes employment for all. Were it not for 
the use of steam and electricity, these millions could not live up- 
on this narrow tract of land; for such complex subdivisions of 
labor would be impossible, and land could not be put to this its 
highest use. Here, land has become, as it were, a fulcrum, upon 
which long levers rest, sweeping the earth with their exchanges; 
its value being proportionate to the extent of its commerce. To 
live upon this land and yet own no share in it, is, for both labor 
and capital, to be compelled to lift great weights without a ful- 
crum; and to own neither capital nor land is for labor to become 
a slave, a mere pin or cog in a wheel of capital, dependent upon 
it; forced to use or employ it upon its own terms; compelled to 
give it more labor value than is returned in wages; in short, to 
yield to its behests, however arbitrary. Labor is an Archimedes, 
and with somewhere to place its lever, it can move the world; 
without a fulcrum, it is defenceless— a javelin or scimiter com- 
pels its surrender. 

Upon what, then, do the life, liberty and happiness of these 
people depend? Upon capital? Yes, in a subordinate degree; 
but, primarily, upon land — this land, spread out here before us, 
and the demands of the market; for a thousand feet of this land, 
at this centre of power, may aid labor more than a thousand 
acres, at the end of one of the levers. Or, to state it more 
broadly, the life, liberty and happiness of all men depend upon land, 
and the universal wants of mankind; for while many are em- 
ployed, by capital, in supplying, from land, the wants of others, 
they are — by selling their labor — supplying their own. 

Land is, therefore, the prime necessity of every human being; 
yet, of those living here, over ninety per cent own none. Look 
again, more closely: Beneath nearly every factory, home, store 
or Office, there runs, as it were, a network of grooves, much like 
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the automatic cash distributers in the great retail stores. Into 
these are placed from at least one fifth to one fourth the earnings 
of labor and capital, and instantly the balls carrying this sum 
start on their journey to deposit ground rent safely in the pockets 
of the few who own the land, and who, by virtue of the posses- 
sion of this fulerum — by owning this labor-saving power — are, 
themselves, rendered exempt from labor. Nearly the whole 
civilized world is now covered with this network of grooves. 
From vast western prairies — from land so lately free — roll the 
results of hard toil into capacious pockets, in the East, in London, 
Berlin and Paris, to pay for the use of American soil. This sum 
is often called interest on mortgages, but it pays for the annual 
use of land. Where land possesses such labor-saving power the 
competition for its use is so fierce that rents are pressed up, and 
wages and profits are forced down to their lowest margin, till 
the lowest wage-earner, even in good times, can make but a bare 
living. Large capitalists undersell the small ones; competition 
becomes so keen that rings and combinations are formed to keep 
up prices; trades unions are organized, and strikes are ordered, 
to keep up wages. The people, meanwhile, seeing these two 
forces arrayed against each other, denounce competition as the 
cause of all the trouble, failing to see that it is but an effect; the 
real cause being that which produces low profits and wages, viz., 
high rents. 

Ir. a struggle between capital and labor, labor is usually beaten; 
for capital can wait, does not eat; besides, capital is generally 
combined with either some land power, franchise or patent 
monopoly, sufficient to render it imperious. Labor can never 
become its own master, until it ceases to demand higher wages, 
and begins to demand its rights —its right to the use of the 
earth. Think of it! Ninety per cent of the people of our land 
own no share in it! 

Concentrated within the radius of this small circle is a vivid 
illustration of what the land question means to me, for here is 
realized the sum of all paradoxes: too much wealth, and too 
much poverty; too many people, and, within touch of all, too 
much land, but held out of use by the high price demanded. 
Here genius, art, science and invention find birth, religion and 
philanthropy their best fruitage; but here, also, is portrayed a 
Dantean Inferno, with living human beings for pictures of crime, 
despair, hate, hunger and want, so sickening that even pale death 
seems friendly and agreeable; in the park rides fashion—a 
flower of this complex stalk — full of beauty, fragrance and art, 
yet with a worm gnawing at its heart. Is there not a gigantic 
falsehood somewhere? Woe unto them who call evil, good, and 
wrong, right; who mistake custom and human law for eternal 
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principles of equity! The right of the veriest girl baby, born in 
a fifth-story tenement, to her share of God’s earth, upon which 
He has placed her — the right to her share of the annual value 
which her presence in society creates, is a right as sacred as her 
life itself; but because this right is not respected, it has come to 
pass that her life is looked upon as a mere breath of idle wind, 
and her presence in society as an intrusion. 

The land question? Does it not mean a respect for God’s 
laws, and for all His children — a vision of clear seeing and right 
doing? When the land question is rightly understood, capital 
and labor will see that their interests are one, and will no longer 
hate and fight each other, while both are being robbed by a 
common enemy. 

The land question? Is it not the labor question? And does 
that mean more to woman than to man? Yes, if possible; since 
every burden, disaster or wrong, rests with more crushing weight 
upon the weakest; since woman’s heart was made for sympathy, 
its depths must be stirred beyond that of man’s, at wrong and in- 
justice, everywhere ; and her clear vision must see in this ques- 
tion a moral one—a question of human rights; one in which 
the slavery and wrongs of her sex are so bound up with her 
brother’s, that his wrongs are her wrongs, and his rights her 
rights. Such questions as women competing with men for em- 
ployment, shorter hours of labor, equal pay for equal work, are 
but phases of the great land question ; when analyzed, they mean 
that laborers are competing with each other for a right to the use 
of the earth, or earth’s products —for food, clothing and shelter 
—in short, for land, or what land produces. Settle this question, 
and labor, everywhere, will receive its full reward. 

Wollaston Heights, Mass. Euiza Stowe TwIitcHE Lt. 


XI. A FABIAN ON THE LAND QUESTION, 


I confess that I am unable to understand why women should 
be supposed to hold any different views on the land question 
from those of men. But as I have been asked to state my 
opinions, as a member of the Fabian Society,* I hasten to do so. 

The Fabians, both men and women, have always shown the 
greatest sympathy with, and given the most cordial assistance to, 
every phase of land reform, which makes for an extension of the 
collective control over the prime necessity for human existence. 

The fundamental basis of our association, adopted in its present 
form in 1886, declares its aim to be “the reorganization of society 
by the emancipation of land and industrial capital from individual 





* See “ Fabian Essays in Socialism,” price one shilling. Fabian Society, 276 Strand, 
London, England. 
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and class ownership, and the vesting of them in the community 
for the general benefit.” And the basis, moreover, goes on 
specifically to declare that “The Society accordingly works for 
the extinction of private property in land, and the consequent 
individual appropriation, in the form of rent, of the price paid 
for permission to use the earth, as well as for the advantages of 
superior soils and sites.” 

Fabians, therefore, are staunch land reformers. But not every 
panacea that comes forward under the name of land reform has 
their support. They are persistent opponents of all attempts to 
increase the number of individual owners of land, whether great 
or small, or in any way to strengthen the position of those who 
already exist. They therefore resist all schemes of peasant 
proprietorship, leasehold enfranchisement, or the ownership by 
the artisan of his own cottage. On the other hand, they are 
found actively promoting every kind of movement for increasing 
ownership by public authorities, such as the acquisition of land 
by parish councils to be let on hire as allotments, or the building 
of cottages, artisans’ dwellings and common lodging houses by 
the municipality or parish itself. 

But the land question necessarily takes a different form in each 
country. In England, with its dwindling agricultural interest, its 
great mineral wealth, and its ever-growing cities, the land ques- 
tion is fundamentally a rent question. Our annual tribute to the 
landlords amounts to at least two hundred millions of pounds 
sterling, or ten times the charge of the national debt. From 
London alone, the landlords draw an annual tribute of forty 
millions sterling, and receive, besides, a yearly New Year’s gift, 
in the shape of “unearned increment” of capital value, amount- 
ing on an average to over four millions sterling. These facts 
explain why Mr. Henry George’s campaign roused such enthusi- 
astic support in England and Scotland, and started, as I have 
described in “ The History of Trade Unionism,” * a fundamental 
revolution in English political thought, which is rapidly changing 
the face, both of Liberalism and Conservatism. Sir William 
Harcourt’s budget, with its drastic increase of land taxation, is 
only one sign among many, of the hold which the idea of the 
nationalization of rent has taken. 

But though we are all friends of Mr. Henry George, we are 
not single taxers. First, because there are more ways than one 
of getting at the landlords. Income tax, local rates, death duties, 
stamps on transfers, compulsory purchase for public uses, better- 
ment, confiscation of future unearned increment, taxation of 
mining royalties we intend to advance along all these lines, 
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according as opportunity offers.* Secondly, Mr. George’s able 
application of Ricardo’s “law of rent” applies, as all economists 
would admit, to many other things besides land.f We want to 
absorb, either by taxation or by collective administration, all 
forms of monopoly tribute upon industry. Railways, telegraphs, 
tramways, docks, water works, gas works, and many other es- 
sentially public services are to-day made the means of extratting 
from the actual workers by hand or by brain, a tribute not in- 
ferior to that taken by the lords of the soil itself. To-day, in 
hundreds of city and country councils, the English worker is pro- 
gressing towards the collective ownership of these means of civilized 
existence. Unfortunately, many followers of Mr. Henry George 
stand aloof, and refuse to lend a hand in this municipal soci: |- 
ism which has already carried the fame of the London County 
Council into all lands.f 

To sum up, the land question means to me the diversion of 
several hundred millions of pounds sterling every year in my 
country alone, from individual to collective ownership and con- 
trol. This would imply, instead of individual private luxury, an 
enormous extension of the public provision of improved dwell- 
ings, sanitation, means of healthfu! recreation, education from the 
créche to the university, and everything that goes to make up 
efficient citizenship, for the first time secured to all alike, whether 
men or women, rich or poor. And this, great as it is, forms but 
a part of a wider ideal. By appropriate social arrangements, I 
believe, to use the words of John Bright, which are no less ap- 
plicable to the United States than to England, — 


that ignorance and suffering might be lessened to an incalculable extent, 
and that many an Eden, beauteous in flowers and rich in fruits, might be 
raised up in the waste wilderness which spreads before us. But no class 
can do that. The class which has hitherto ruled in this country has 
failed miserably. It revels in power and wealth, while at its feet, a ter- 
rible peril for its future, lies the multitude which it has neglected. Ifa 
class has failed, let us try the nation. That is our faith, that is our pur- 
pose, that is our cry —let us try the nation. This it is which has called 
together these countless numbers of the people to demand a change ; 
and asI think of it, and of these gatherings, sublime in their vastness 
and in their resolution, I think I see, as it were, above the hilltops of 
time, the glimmerings of the dawn of a better and nobler day for the 
country and the people that I love so well. 


Beatrick WEBr. 





* See Fabian Tract No. 39, ‘‘ A Democratic Budget.” 

t This is fully explained in Fabian Tract No. 7, “Capital and Land,” price one 
penny. The Fabian Society, 276 Strand, London. 

See the “ Fabian Municipal Programme,” and its Traet Ne. 12, “ Praetieable Land 
Nationalization,” 








OCCULT SCIENCE IN THIBET. 


BY HEINRICH HENSOLDT, PH. D. 


Part III. 


Never the spirit was born; the spirit shall cease to be never; 
Never was time it was not; end and beginning are dreams; 
Birthless and deathless and changeless remaineth the spirit forever: 
Death has not touched it at all, dead though the house of it seems. 
— The Song Celestial (Bhagavad Gita). 

Tue city of Lhasa is situated along the east shore of the 
Masabee River, one of the northern tributaries of the Tsang-Po 
or Bramaputra. For a long time the sources of the latter were 
unknown to European geographers; the great river had been 
followed to where it loses its way in a labyrinth of cafions 
among the wildest mountain scenery of the Himalayas, in a 
region which no explorer has hitherto dared to penetrate, and as 
the topography of southern Thibet was practically unknown, the 
source of the Bramaputra remained a mystery until within recent 
years. From the general course of the river, however, it was 
erroneously surmised that it had its origin somewhere in central 
Thibet, like the Indus, Irawaddy, Hoang-Ho and Yangtse 
Kiang; yet it was known that a great river, the Tsang-Po, 
flowed through southern Thibet in a direction from west to east, 
which for a long time was suspected to be the Bramaputra, and 
has recently been identified with the latter to the satisfaction of 
Western geographers. 

Although the distance from the Indian frontier to the myste- 
rious Lhasa is barely two hundred miles, yet this mode of ingress 
into Thibet, viz., from the south, is the most difficult of all, as 
the mountain passes of Darjeeling are very intricate, and access- 
ible only during about two months of the year. There are but 
few guides available, natives of Bhotan and Sikkim, a race of 
hardy mountaineers of strong Mongolian characteristics, but who 
invariably refuse to conduct faringhis, or white men,into Thibet, 
and if bribed to attempt the task, have an ugly habit of deserting 
their charge in the midst of the great mountain labyrinth. 

The world of Thibet differs so completely from everything 
south of the Himalayas — and for the matter of that, from every 
other region on the face of the globe — that we seem as if trans- 
ferred to another planet the moment the wilderness of glaciers is 
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left behind us. The country for many miles is undulating, and, 
where not entirely barren, is covered during the summer months 
with a peculiar vegetation which reminds one of that of our 
western prairies, the grass sometimes growing to a height of 
three feet or more; but in winter time nothing more desolate 
could be imagined than the great slope from the Monyan snow 
range to the Tsang-Po, except, perhaps, the dreary wastes of 
northern Siberia and Greenland. 

The cities are few and far between, and, though of a type 
peculiar to themselves, are of a distinct Chinese pattern. Indeed, 
the influence of China upon Thibetan culture, such as it is, is 
noted at every turn. There are two distinct populations in 
Thibet, that of the cities and that of the tundras, and there is a 
world of difference between them. The tundra nomads live in 
tents of very inferior manufacture, and may be said to be utterly 
unacquainted with the comforts of even semi-barbarous existence ; 
their food is of the poorest description, and their life so full of 
hardship that it would be deemed intolerable even by those inured 
to the vicissitudes of the most forbidding regions of Europe or 
America. Yet these people are generous and hospitable, and 
willing to share the last morsel with any stranger who may seek 
their company. In the cities, however, which have clustered 
around the chief trading points in southern Thibet, Chinese influ- 
ence is very conspicuous, and an amount of wealth is displayed 
which is apt to startle the visitor. 

The city of Lhasa covers an area of at least twelve square 
miles, and has a population of about 23,000. This, however, 
does not include the Lamas, who number at least 15,000, and who 
dwell in five great monastic establishments, the most important 
of which is the one connected with the great Golden Temple to 
the north of the city. The Lamas of Thibet, unlike our own 
clergy, are not a set of parasitic idlers who flourish at the expense 
of a benighted and degraded multitude. They have been repre- 
sented as such by more than one Thibetan explorer who has not 
dwelt in the country long enough to obtain a closer insight into 
the real condition of affairs. Those who look upon the Lamas as 
a class of idlers who foster and take advantage of the superstition 
of an unsophisticated people, are mistaken; the Lamas are en- 
tirely self-supporting, and may be seen at work in all seasons, 
plowing, sowing, reaping, sheep-shearing, blanket-weaving, etc. 
There is no such thing as indolence in the lives of these men, 
who will not tolerate drones in their community, and who are 
subject to a most rigorous discipline which few, if any, of our 
sleek sky pilots would be likely to appreciate. 

The early history of Lamaism is lost in the obscurity of fanci- 
ful tradition. Chinese records, no doubt, could throw some light 
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on this subject, as they coul:| on many another problem which is 
likely to engage the attention of western inquirers at no distant 
date. Thibet has heen carefully explored by the Chinese, even 
centuries ago, and a number of important works on the topog- 
raphy of the great plateau are known to exist in the imperial 
library at Pekin, but they have been carefully withheld from the 
inspection of western sinologists. 

The first establishment of the Dalai Lama and his recognition 
as supreme authority in spiritual matters, is shrouded in mystery. 
The city of Lhasa, it may be reasonably surmised, had always 
been an important trading point, having existed even long before 
the fabled foundation of Rome; for although the Chinese annexed 
Thibet only about the year 1720, yet they always manifested 
considerable interest in the country, which was traversed by 
their caravans from remote antiquity. 

In the first part of my paper I stated that the precepts of 
Buddhism had been spread in Thibet by missionaries as early as 
the fourth century, and it would seem more than probable that 
before the close of the sixth century of our era, the entire popu- 
lation of the plateau. had been converted to the new faith, with 
the exception, perhaps, of the Golocks and other predatory tribes 
along the eastern frontier. 

The institution of the Dalai Lama certainly was already in 
existence in the eighth century, or more than one hundred years 
previous to the rule of Charlemagne in Europe. The Dalai Lama 
occupies a unique position in the hierarchy of Buddhism, and 
one that is by no means easily understood or described in few 
words. It must be borne in mind that Buddhism is not a creed 
in the sense of Christianity, or indeed of any other existing 
religion, but a philosophy. It appeals, not to faith, but to reason. 
It has nothing to worship, for it does not recognize the existence 
of a personal God; it is essentially pantheistic, and holds that 
each individual soul or mind is part of the universal conscious- 
ness, from which it originally emanated, and into which it is 
destined to become reabsorbed. It teaches that this conscious- 
ness progresses through an almost infinite number of stages, 
rising from the most imperfect to the most exalted, and the great 
idea of reincarnation is accepted not as a doctrine, but as a fact 
which no one would stop to question. 

Reincarnation does not mean transmigration of the soul, in the 
sense of the mythology of ancient Egypt, and nothing would be 
more absurd than to imagine that the sacredness of animal life 
in the Buddhist world was due to the belief that the soul of man 
could be incarnated in the form of an animal. There is no such 
thing as retrogression in the Buddhistic philosophy of reincarna- 
tion; that is to say, consciousness, after once having reached the 
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human stage, cannot go back to any inferior type. We have left 
the animal world behind us and are rising to a higher level. 
The Buddhist’s reverence for all animal life is partly due to that 
characteristic tolerance and kindness which carries the principle 
of altruism even down to the most insignificant insect, and to the 
fact that he looks upon the animal in the light of 4 cousin, or 
rather fellow-sufferer, never losing sight of the idea that he was 
once in the same position and had to travel the same uphill path. 
It may be noted here how completely Buddhism harmonizes with 
and confirms the doctrine of evolution as elaborated by Darwin 
and the followers of modern science. 

Now we must remember that Buddha was merely a reformer 
who tried to bring Brahminism back to its original purity, and 
that he never pretended to any greater divinity than the rest of 
mankind, except such as is conferred by an exalted righteousness 
and abstemious living. Tradition, of course, has it that he was 
born of a virgin and that, like Christ, he had twelve followers or 
disciples. As his great forerunner, Krishna, however (one of the 
incarnations of Vishnu), was likewise born of a virgin, had twelve 
disciples, and was even crucified, it is easy to_recognize the old 
solar myth or astronomical allegory. 

The twelve disciples of Krishna, Buddha and Christ are the 
twelve constellations or signs of the zodiac, which were known 
in remote antiquity. Thus Christ, for instance, represents 
the sun, which rises in the sign of Virgo (born of a virgin), 
and during the summer solstice passes every day higher until it 
crosses the highest meridian (whence the origin of the cross and 
crucifixion), then, gradually sinking, brings summer to another 
hemisphere (descent into hades), till, ultimately rising in renewed 
splendor (the resurrection from the dead), it rejuvenates the 
world once more. These astronomical facts have been inter- 
preted again and again by philosophers to the benighted multi- 
tude, who have again and again resorted to the allegorical con- 
ception of a divine being with twelve followers, which is, as we 
know, of very ancient date. Why, even long after Krishna, 
Buddha and Christ, we have the story of the mythical King 
Arthur and his twelve Knights of the Round Table, and of 
Charlemagne with his twelve paladins. Of course I am fully 
aware of the fact that Charlemagne was an historical character, 
but who would be prepared to deny the historical existence of 
the other four? It is merely the fact that they all had twelve 
followers, which is very significant and points to the same east- 
ern source. 

Buddhism, then, is a philosophy and not a religion. Philoso- 
phy, indeed, is impossible within the baneful limits of any exist- 
ing creed ; wherever dogma begins and blind faith is appealed to, 
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reason takes flight, and whoever professes religious belief of any 
sort draws a circle around himself, beyond which he dare not 
step without bidding good-bye to superstition and abandoning 
his precious “ faith.” 

For more than a thousand years Lhasa has been the headquar- 
ters of northern Buddhism and the residence of the chief of the 
Buddhist hierarchy, viz., the Dalai Lama. The latter, of course, 
is not presumed to be an ordinary mortal, but the incarnation of 
the great Sakhya-Muni himself. A long series of these incarna- 
tions has been traced by Pali scholars from the eighth century 
before our era down to the present, but this esoteric feature is 
rendered more complicated by the strange fact that Buddha may 
become incarnated in several human bodies at the same time. 
There are at this moment in Thibet no less than five of these in- 
carnations, of which the Dalai is, by general consent, proclaimed 
the greatest; next to him ranks the Panchén Rempéchee of 
Trachilunpo, to be followed again by Tsong-Kapa of the famous 
Lamasery of Koonboon in eastern Thibet, and by two minor in- 
carnations in lamaseries situated to the north and northwest of 
the holy city. 

The strangest feature about the Lhasa incarnation is that the 
Dalai is always a child or youth of very tender age, seldom over 
twelve years, when death apparently terminates his career and a 
new Dalai is sought and found within a few days, either in the 
city of Lhasa itself or at some place within easy reach. I have 
been assured, when in Lhasa, that the Dalai would indicate the 
precise moment of his death ten months or a year before his 
demise, and would also leave instructions as to where and under 
what conditions he would be incarnated again. The new Dalai, 
usually a child of five or six years of age, is then solemnly in- 
stalled and proclaimed the most holy incarnation of Buddha, and 
from that moment seems to partake of the knowledge and power 
of the great teacher of transcendental wisdom. 

The Dalai resides in the famous Bhota-La, or Golden Temple, 
which is situated on a hill to the north of the city overlooking the 
river. This temple is built in the shape of a pyramid and would 
be deemed one of the marvels of the world if it were better 
known to our western civilization. The pyramid is composed of 
a series of terraces, like the Mexican teocallis, and, from what- 
ever standpoint considered, is an imposing structure. Each of 
the four sides of the lower wall has a length of at least one eighth 
of a mile and a height of about forty feet. The wall is composed 
of solid blocks of hard sandstone, closely and carefully joined, 
and covered on the smooth exterior with endless repetitions, in 
Thibetan characters, of the famous prayer, “Om Mani Padme 
Om,” which is also to be found on every door post, tile and stone 
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of the city of Lhasa. Within this gigantic enclosure, and about 
fifty feet distant from the outer wall, there rises a smaller struc- 
ture, which is again succeeded by terrace after terrace until, at a 
height of nearly four huudred feet, a golden cupola crowns the 
stately edifice. The Bhota-La is composed of nine separate 
stories, which are ascended by stairs which wind around the ex- 
terior in curious fashion. The uppermost part of the temple has 
for many centuries served as an astronomical observatory, and 
some twenty astrologers are here constantly at work casting 
horoscopes and watching the constellations, which in the pure 
atmosphere of that elevated region, shine with an almost super- 
mundane refulgence. 

In the fifth and sixth stories is located the great library, which 
is said to contain over a million manuscripts in Sanscrit, Pali, 
Hindustanee, Thibetan, Persian, Chinese, etc. The lower stories 
contain a labyrinth of rooms, halls and passages assigned to va- 
rious uses, such as schools, dormitories and offices for the numer- 
ous clerical staff which is constantly employed at this head centre 
of the greatest of all existing spiritual dominions. The Dalai is 
located in the second story, but access to his quarters is extremely 
difficult, as it is part of the policy of the Bhota-La* to shield the 
spiritual ruler of greater Asia, not merely from the gaze of the 
curious, but also from closer contact with those who acknowledge 
his supremacy. The statement, however, that the Dalai Lama is 
never to be seen except by high dignitaries of the temple, is 
erroneous; there are at least two occasions each year when this 
mysterious personage can be gazed at even by the humblest, in 
the great audience hall at the base of the temple. He then sits 
in state on a curious throne, formed of cushions, and the faithful 
may file past and prostrate themselves before the divine boy, but 
not a word in the line of questioning or verbal supplication is 
permitted. 

I do not know whether the honor of a special audience with 
the Dalai Lama has ever been granted to an ordinary pilgrim ; 
but during the nine weeks of my stay at Lhasa I was accorded 
the rare privilege of admission into the presence of the Dalai on 
two occasions, and not merely this, but to hold conversation with 
the “incarnate Buddha.” A detailed account of this interview 
is reserved for a later occasion, but I may here state that I found 
the Dalai Lama a totally different being from what I had imag- 
ined him to be. When in northern India I had been repeatedly 
assured by English missionaries and men of culture, who claimed 
to possess an intimate knowledge of Lamaism, that the Dalai was 
a mere figure head and a feeble puppet in the hands of a crafty 





*In Lhasa the Bhota-La is spoken of in a collective sense as the embodiment of 
Lamaism in the same way as “the Vatican” at Rome, “the Porte” at Constanti- 
nople, ‘‘ the Castle"’ at Dublin, ete. 
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clique. Even at Darjeeling a learned English scholar, who had 
visited portions of southern Thibet and had made a special study 
of the Thibetan language, told me, with all the assurance of as- 
sertive dogmatism, that the child selected for the position of 
Dalai Lama was invariably one of feeble intellect, a poor, half- 
witted specimen of humanity, whose short life was rendered well- 
nigh intolerable by the dreary monotony of meaningless ceremo- 
nial. Thus when I was led into the presence of the Grand Lama 
I expected to behold an imbecile youth with whom it would be 
impossible to conduct an intelligent conversation. 

A youth indeed I found him—a boy perhaps eight years of 
age, certainly not over nine — but instead of a face of idiotic 
meaninglessness and indifference, I encountered a look which .at 
once filled me with astonishment andawe. It wasa face of great 
symmetry and beauty, a face never to be forgotten on account of 
its singular melancholy expression, which contrasted strangely 
with the childlike features; but what startled me most were the 
eyes. Could such eyes indeed be those of an eight-year-old 
child? It would seem impossible; verily the Dalai Lama was 
no ordinary mortal. These were the characteristic eyes of the 
higher initiate into esoteric lore, that singular far-away look of 
the adept, never to be misunderstood, which if once seen is not 
easily forgotten. Those eyes denoted more than mortal wisdom, 
and conveyed the impression of considerable age to the uninitia- 
ted. If the face is indeed the expression of the mind, the eyes 
may be regarded as its very focus, and transcendental knowledge 
or great mental experience must here be most easily detected. 
The idea of age is here a very natural illusion, because we almost 
invariably associate age with wisdom, experience having taught us 
that great knowledge can only be acquired by a long and painful 
process of assimilation; thus we associate it with bodily maturity 
and do not look for it in the young. 

The Dalai Lama’s gaze was that of the adept of the highest 
order, and as I encountered those wonderful eyes, I knew and 
felt that I was in the presence of one who could read my inner- 
most thoughts. He addressed me in my native German, and 
moreover in a dialect which I had not heard for many years and 
which he could not have acquired by any process known to ordi- 
nary mortals. This is all the more remarkable when it is con- 
sidered that I had taken special precautions to conceal my nation- 
ality. Before leaving Darjeeling I went through an elaborate 
process of staining the greater part of my body, and, dressing in 
the customary garb of the hill population of northern India, I 
travelled as a Hindoo of rank, in the society of one Tsong Shéra, 
an esoteric initiate who ostensibly accompanied me as a servant, 
but who, in reality, conducted me to the Lamasery of Boran- 
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chu, where I left him. My knowledge of Hindustanee enabled 
me to pass the scrutiny of the Chinese officials and traders, and 
although the color of my eyes on more than one occasion was 
noted with surprise, and aroused a certain amount of suspicion, 
yet I had reached Lhasa in safety, and my nationality, I felt sure, 
was undetected. 

The reader may well imagine that the Dalai’s addressing me 
in provincial German filled me with amazement; for even if I 
had been suspected to be a white man, how could my closer 
nationality have been discovered, and how could the mysterious 
youth have acquired a knowledge of the German language, which 
was absolutely free from foreign accent, and moreover of a dialect 
which is limited to a small district of the fatherland ? 

Among the higher adepts of India and Thibet the acquisition 
of any given language by intuitive processes unknown to western 
philosophy is an undoubted fact. In Europe the mysterious 
brotherhood of the Rosicrucians is said to have possessed this 
power, but the secret became lost or disappeared with the last 
member of this strange organization. It may be that we are here 
dealing with a modification of hypnotism, and that the apparent 
marvel resolves itself into a species of telepathy or mind reading. 
I have pondered a great deal over this problem, and although I 
have not arrived at any satisfactory solution, I am inclined to 
believe that adepts who possess the wonderful power to speak 
any existing language are really mind readers of an advanced 
type, and that they can direct their will power so that the mes- 
sage, received by the other brain, appears to be conveyed in the 
manner of ordinary speech, and that the language is entirely left 
to the imagination of the subject. Indeed, the highest-grade 
adepts not only possess the power to read the thoughts of any 
given person, but are able to communicate intelligence by mere 
mental effort, without the utterance of a syllable, although the 
lips may seem to move and the language to be well characterized 
These mysterious phenomena doubtless belong to the same cate- 
gory of cerebricity which enables certain clairvoyants to discourse 
in languages of which they are utterly ignorant in their normal 
condition. 

To all intents and purposes the Dalai Lama could read my 
thoughts and reply to them in any possible language, but this 
was not the only thing which astonished me in this mysterious 
individual. He displayed an amount of wisdom which I have 
never since seen equalled in the most famous Oriental or Western 
thinkers. He had a profound knowledge of Western science and 
was so thoroughly at home in every department of research that 
he astonished me beyond expression by his detailed knowledge of 
mineralogy, botany, microscopy, etc. Indeed he was intimately 
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acquainted with every subject that came within the scope of our 
discussion, and we travelled over a considerable amount of philo- 
sophical territory. Every sentence he uttered was full of thought, 
and his logic was at once convincing and overwhelming in the 
force of its application. He spoke with the authority of one who 
has raised the veil of Isis and to whom nothing in the past, 
present or future is hidden. 

I well remember how he dispelled the “illusion of time” to 
which I had still been clinging, and how he showed in the most 
conclusive fashion that even the most stable of our sciences, 
mathematics, is based on the “airy fabric of a vision.” 

“There is no such thing as time,” he said, “it is an illusion, 
like the conception of space. You say that time is a succession 
of events. How, if it can be shown that there are no events and 
that everything is Maya? What is a century, what is a year, 
what isaday? You say that a day is the time this planet re- 
quires for rotating once around its axis. Take the equator of 
this earth, divide it into twenty-four equal parts, build a house at 
each of these points; what would be the result? Why, according 
to your logic you would have an hour’s difference in time in each 
of these twenty-four houses. Now imagine these houses ten de- 
grees further north; you would then have them much closer to- 
gether, yet there still would be an hour’s difference in each; and 
finally imagine these houses so close around the north pole that 
they form a complete circle and are in actual contact—still there 
would be an hour’s difference of time in each. If it is twelve 
o’clock in one house it is one o’clock in the house to the right 
and eleven o’clock in that to the left. If the houses were all 
connected by doors, you could run in five minutes through a 
hundred years of time ; in fact you could recall the past and step 
into the vanished centuries by merely running in the opposite di- 
rection. On the other hand you could banish time completely 
and enforce an everlasting present by stepping into the next 
house the moment the hour was on the point of expiring; thus 
you could always have it twelve o'clock. Indeed, by stepping to 
the pole itself, even this small exertion becomes superfluous, be- 
cause there is absolutely no time there.” 

I was compelled to admit the force of this logic, and was on 
the point of asking the Dalai Lama in what way it could be 
shown that the science of mathematics was an illusion, when the 
youthful sage, with the unerring precision of telepathic clairvoy- 
ance, spoke as follows: — 

“ What you call mathematics, or the science of number and 
quantity, is just as much an illusion as the idea of time. What 
is mathematics based upon? On a hypothetical assumption, viz., 
the number one, which has no existence. This may seem a new 
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truth to you, but it is as old as the eternal stars. What is your 
number one? It must relate to some existing object, for all ab- 
stract conceptions are ideal and therefore unreal. What, then, is 
‘one’? Is it a stone, a tree, an animal? That stone, tree or 
animal will not be the same to any two persons on this planet, 
because no two minds are alike; besides, the stone which you 
see to-day is not the stone. which you beheld yesterday, for even 
since yesterday, your mind has undergone changes, however 
slight, and your world is no longer the same. Mathematics, then, 
is based on something which has no tangible or even definable 
existence; and when you come to consider it a little more 
closely you will find it full of contradictions, incongruities and 
absurdities. 

“ For instance, can you imagine the possibility of approaching 
an object for ever and ever without the remotest chance of 
reaching it? Yet this is what your infallible science of mathe- 
matics teaches you. Let us suppose that you owe a certain sum 
of money, or even asingle rupee, and that you arrange to dis- 
charge this debt in the following fashion, viz., one half of the 
rupee to-morrow, one fourth the day after, one eighth the next 
day, etc., always paying one half of what you disbursed on the 
day previous; how long do you think you will have to continue 
these payments, or when will the debt be completely discharged ? 
Why, you might go on paying day after day for millions of years, 
and you would never pay off that rupee. Of course this is a 
truth which some of your mathematical prodigies will pronounce 
self-evident, yet it involves a profound mystery and illustrates 
the fallacy of your science of number. Here you are ever- 
lastingly adding fraction to fraction, and piling up particles of 
silver to all eternity without the remotest possibility of its ever 
reaching the amount of one rupee. Imagine it if youcan. Each 
payment brings you a little nearer the ‘goal, but yet you never 
reach it. Does not this prove the rottenness of the entire 
fabric, and that your wonderfully ‘exact science’ is Maya or 
illusion ?” 

The Dalai Lama paused for a moment, and as I raised my 
eyes I encountered his searching glance, which seemed to read 
my innermost thoughts. The melancholy expression in the 
child-adept’s face seemed to have deepened, and the sadness it 
denoted was so pronounced and real that I was greatly impressed 
and, in a measure, touched with compassion for this juvenile 
sufferer. 

“Let not my sadness disturb your peace of mind,” said the 
Dalai Lama, “how can I be joyful when all the world is suffer- 
ing? What is this existence that you cling to—is it a state of 
happiness or one of sorrow? Do you remember a single moment 
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in your life when you were thoroughly satisfied and free from 
the wish or longing for amelioration? Are you satisfied now ? 
You have travelled much and have come in contact with many 
of your species: have you ever met any one, high or low, 
rich or poor, young or old, who was satisfied with his lot in life 
and not filled with the hope for something better? No one ever 

was and no one ever will be happy, or even satisfied, because all 
existence on this terrestial or physical plane involves sorrow. 
Existence itself signifies pain, because you are burdened with a 
physical body with a multiplicity of wants, which you can never 
fully gratify. Life, then, instead of being an advantage, is a 
state of suffering, even under the most favorable conditions, 
and what yeu call happiness is only a temporary absence of 
pain. This entire universe is full of anguish. I can feel the 
chords of agony that arise from myriads of despairing hearts, 
and how could I smile in contentment in the midst of all this 
suffering ?” 

During the latter part of this delivery, to which I had been 
listening with an intense interest, which was enhanced a hundred 
fold by the enigmatical personality of my youthful preceptor and 
the strangeness of the surroundings, my thoughts involuntarily 
reverted to the subject of reincarnation, that cardinal feature of 
Oriental mysticism, to which I had been recently devoting a 
good deal of speculation, but the vast significance of which I 
had hitherto failed to grasp. 

“You are inclined to doubt the eternal truth of reincarnation,” 
said the Dalai Lama, “ yet what can be more self-evident? You 
think that the fact of your not being able to remember your 
previous states of existence is a proof of their impossibility. Can 
you remember the first two years of your present life? Yet you 
existed even before this in the embryonic condition. There is 
an intuitive knowledge or consciousness within you of the fact 
that you have always existed, and you cannot imagine a moment 
when you did not exist, or a moment when you will cease to be. 
What you call death is only a transition into another state of 
being, and nothing survives but the mere consciousness of exis- 
tence. There are those whom such a thought chills or depresses, 
because they fondly cherish the illusion of meeting those who 
were dear to them here in some happy hereafter. 

“ But let us stop and think a moment; would the memory of 
the past really prove a blessing? Imagine yourself waking to 
another state of existence, burdened with all the memories of the 
past. We want to get rid of these very memories. They haunt 
us like so many demons of the under world. We want to get 
rid of the memory of our illusions, of our false hopes, of our 
follies, of our crimes; oblivion is the greatest boon we could 
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desire. The greatest solace of the ancient Greeks was the 
Lethean stream in which the soul would be steeped, and which 
would obliterate all the memories of the past. Each stage of 
existence involves its own burden of sorrows; there will be 
enough troubles and disappointments in store for us in each new 
incarnation, so as not to make us look with longing eyes upon 
the sufferings of the past.” 

The Grand Lama closed his eyes and remained silent for 
several minutes, during which his beautiful features seemed as if 
transfigured with a celestial radiance. I deemed the audience 
concluded, and was on the point of rising from the low, cushioned 
seat, when the wondrous eyes were once more riveting my gaze, 
and the Dalai resumed, slowly, and with a weird emphasis : — 

“The past is a dream; the present alone is real, and the future 
in great measure is an illusion. We are always dissatisfied with 
our present condition, and are constantly cherishing the hope of 
bliss or happiness in some imaginary future. It is always to- 
morrow, or a week or a year from now, that we are to be happy; 
but that morning never dawns—the object of our desires flits 
away from us, like the fabled bird of paradise, luring us from 
tree to tree, and thus through life to the very grave; and when 
the old man looks back upon that past which is as a dream, the 
truth begins to dawn upon him that he has been living in a 
fool’s paradise, and he would not wish to live his life over 
again if he must undergo the same experiences. There is no 
immortality in the sense of your orthodox religions; we shall 
not wake to find ourselves in some celestial garden or concert 
room, or in some regal palace where a venerable old gentleman, 
surrounded by an army of abject worshippers, holds an eternal 
levee; but our world, or hereafter, will be as we ourselves make 
it, and wherever we are, there is our heaven or our hell. Rein- 
carnation or constant existence is not a mere fanciful theory, as 
it might seem to shallow reasoners, but a stern reality. We are 
not here for the first time; if it were so, death would extinguish 
us forever. That which begins in time must end in time, and 
you cannot start life or existence at a given period and go on 
forever afterwards. If a certain event were destined to happen 
only once in time and space, all possible things would have 
happened long ago, because an eternity lies behind us.” 

“Our philosophers,” I ventured to reply — and this was about 
the only thought to which I gave verbal utterance during this 
memorable interview — “ have arrived at similar conclusions, but 
through mere processes of reasoning, unsupported by tangible 
facts or by authority which would carry conviction, or even 
induce general acceptance.” 

“We do not ‘reason out’ things, but see them,” rejoined the 
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child adept, “and there is no such thing as doubt or uncertainty 
in the ‘world behind the curtain” Your Western learning has 
been entirely on the material plane, and you do not realize the 
marvels by which you are surrounded. Your so-called men of 
science sneer at those who have developed mental faculties which 
enable them to see that which is hidden to the multitude, because 
they have no organs of vision. 

“There is an animal, living in the ocean, called the sea 
anemone. It is a mere fleshy stem with tentacles, which spread 
out like the petals of a flower, always on the alert for food. It 
has no eyes and lives entirely in a world of darkness; all its 
sensations are limited to mere touch. Yet, a little higher in the 
animal scale, you find that similar creatures have developed 
eyes. Now imagine that among a thousand sea anemones, grow- 
ing together within some narrow region, say on a certain coral 
reef, one individual, with a more refined susceptibility than the 
rest, for the first time developed organs of vision. There must 
always have been, among an animal species which has risen 
above the blind stage, a favored one, or a limited few, in which 
the eyes began their function before the remainder could see. 
Now imagine this one sea anemone for the first time beholding 
strange objects, or realizing and awaking to the existence of an 
entirely undreamed-of world, a world of forms and colors; and 
imagine this creature endeavoring to tell the other sea anemones 
about these marvels. Would it be understood or believed? No, 
it would be laughed to scorn by the blind multitude, because 
they are yet devoid of the organs of perception.” 

Thus ended my first audience with the Grand Lama, and here 
also I have reached the limit of this paper. I have devoted more 
space to the consideration of Thibetan and Indian gnosticism 
than to matters ethnological, anthropological and geographical, 
but it was never my intention, in these papers, to relate mere 
incidents of travel. The subject of * Occult Science in Thibet” 
is so vast, and my notes and observations during eighteen months 
of travel in Bodland are so copious, that I might continue these 
articles indefinitely and not exhaust the material before the close 
of the century. But the line must be drawn somewhere, and 
this paper, which originally was designed to cover about ten 
pages of one number of Tue Arena, has already lengthened out 
into three separate parts. 

The interest in the far East is rising like a tidal wave, and we 
are only just on the point of realizing what we have yet to learn 
from that gorgeous land of the lotos, which, even in this nine- 
teenth century of our merciless western culture, is more of a 
fairy land than Arabia ever was at the time of Haroun al 
Raschid. We are now realizing that we are dealing with a 
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subtle and superior race, with fifty centuries of experience 
behind them, and of the treasures of Oriental thought we have 
so far obtained only the faintest glimpse. It was only about 
twenty-five years ago that Max Miller arose and threw the 
electric beam of his genius into the ancient manuscripts of the 
Brahmins, the Rig-Veda and Ramayana. There is a world of 
fascination and splendor yet in store for us in that ancient land 
of wisdom. The Wise Men came from the East. 





THE MEN IN THE STORM. 


BY STEPHEN CRANE. 


Art about three o’clock of the February afternoon, the blizzard 
began to swirl great clouds of snow along the streets, sweeping 
it down from the roofs and up from the pavements until the 
faces of pedestrians tingled and burned as from a thousand needle- 
prickings. Those on the walks huddled their necks closely in 
the collars of their coats and went along stooping like a race of 
aged people. The drivers of vehicles hurried their horses furi- 
ously on their way. They were made more cruel by the 
exposure of their positions, aloft on high seats. The street cars, 
bound up-town, went slowly, the horses slipping and straining in 
the spongy brown mass that lay between the rails. The drivers, 
mufiied to the eyes, stood erect and facing the wind, models of 
grim philosophy. Overhead the trains rumbled and roared, and 
the dark structure of the elevated railroad, stretching over the 
avenue, dripped little streams and drops of water upon the mud 
and snow beneath it. 

All the clatter of the street was softened by the masses that 
lay upon the cobbles until, even to one who looked from a win- 
dow, it became important music, a melody of life made necessary 
to the ear by the dreariness of the pitiless beat and sweep of the 
storm. Occasionally one could see black figures of men busily 
shovelling the white drifts from the walks. The sounds from 
their labor created new recollections of rural experiences which 
every man manages to have in a measure. Later, the immense 
windows of the shops became aglow with light, throwing great 
beams of orange and yellow upon the pavement. They were 
infinitely cheerful, yet in a way they accented the force and dis- 
comfort of the storm, and gave a meaning to the pace of the 
people and the vehicles, scores of pedestrians and drivers, 
wretched with cold faces, necks and feet, speeding for scores of 
unknown doors and entrances, scattering to an infinite variety of 
shelters, to places which the imagination made warm with the 
familiar colors of home. 

There was an absolute expression of hot dinners in the pace of 
the people. If one dared to speculate upon the destination of 
those who came trooping, he lost himself in a maze of social cal- 
culations; he might fling a handful of sand and attempt to follow 
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the flight of each particular grain. But as to the suggestion of 
hot dinners, he was in firm lines of thought, for it was upon 
every hurrying face. It is a matter of tradition; it is from the 
tales of childhood. It comes forth with every storm. 

However, in a certain part of a dark West-side street, there 
was a collection of men to whom these things were as if they 
were not. In this street was located a charitable house where 
for five cents the homeless of the city could get a bed at night 
and, in the morning, coffee and bread. 

During the afternoon of the storm, the whirling snows acted 
as drivers, as men with whips, and at half-past three, the walk 
before the closed doors of the house was covered with wanderers 
of the street, waiting. For some distance on either side of the 
place they could be seen lurking in doorways and behind project- 
ing parts of buildings, gathering in close bunches in an effort to 
get warm. A covered wagon drawn up near the curb sheltered 
a dozen of them. Under the stairs that led to the elevated rail- 
way station, there were six or eight, their hands stuffed deep in 
their pockets, their shoulders stooped, jiggling their feet. Others 
always could be seen coming, a strange procession, some slouch- 
ing along with the characteristic hopeless gait of professional 
strays, some coming with hesitating steps wearing the air of men 
to whom this sort of thing was new. 

It was an afternoon of incredible length. The snow, blowing 
in twisting clouds, sought out the men in their meagre hiding- 
places and skilfully beat in among them, drenching their persons 
with showers of fine, stinging flakes. They crowded together, 
muttering, and fumbling in their pockets to get their red, 
inflamed wrists covered by the cloth. 

Newcomers usually halted at one of the groups and addressed 
a question, perhaps much as a matter of form, “Is it open yet?” 

Those who had been waiting inclined to take the questioner 
seriously and become contemptuous. ‘No; do yeh think we'd be 
standin’ here?” 

The gathering swelled in numbers steadily and persistently. 
One could always see them coming, trudging slowly through the 
storm. 

Finally, the little snow plains in the street began to assume a 
leaden hue from the shadows of evening. The buildings upreared 
gloomily save where various windows became brilliant figures of 
light that made shimmers and splashes of yellow on the snow. 
A street lamp on the curb struggled to illuminate, but it was 
reduced to impotent blindness by the swift gusts of sleet crusting 
its panes. 

In this half-darkness, the men began to come from their shelter 
places and mass in front of the doors of charity. They were of 
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all types, but the nationalities were mostly American, German 
and Irish. Many were strong, healthy, clear-skinned fellows 
with that stamp of countenance which is not frequently seen 
upon seekers after charity. There were men of undoubted 
patience, industry and temperance, who in time of ill-fortune, do 
not habitually turn to rail at the state of society, snarling at the 
arrogance of the rich and bemoaning the cowardice of the poor, 
but who at these times are apt to wear a sudden and singular 
meekness, as if they saw the world’s progress marching from 
them and were trying to perceive where they had failed, what 
they had lacked, to be thus vanquished in the race. Then there 
were others of the shifting, Bowery lodging-house element who 
were used to paying ten cents for a place to sleep, but who now 
came here because it was cheaper. 

But they were all mixed in one mass so thoroughly that one 
could not have discerned the different elements but for the fact 
that the laboring men, for the most part, remained silent and 
impassive in the blizzard, their eyes fixed on the windows of the 
house, statues of patience. 

The sidewalk soon became completely blocked by the bodies 
of the men. They pressed close to one another like sheep in a 
winter's gale, keeping one another warm by the heat of their 
bodies. The snow came down upon this compressed group of 
men until, directly from above, it might have appeared like a 
heap of snow-covered merchandise, if it were not for the fact 
that the crowd swayed gently with a unanimous, rhythmical 
motion. It was wonderful to see how the snow lay upon the 
heads and shoulders of these men, in little ridges an inch thick 
perhaps in places, the flakes steadily adding drop and drop, 
precisely as they fall upon the unresisting grass of the fields. 
The feet of the men were all wet and cold and the wish to warm 
them accounted for the slow, gentle, rhythmical motion. Occa- 
sionally some man whose ears or nose tingled acutely from the 
cold winds would wriggle down until his head was protected by 
the shoulders of his companions. 

There was a continuous murmuring discussion as to the prob- 
ability of the doors being speedily opened. They persistently 
lifted their eyes toward the windows. One could hear little 
combats of opinion. 

“There’s a light in th’ winder! 

“Naw; it’s a reflection f’m across th’ way.” 

“ Well, didn’t I see ’em lite it?” 

“ You did?” 

“7 did!” 

“ Well, then, that settles it!” 


” 
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As the time approached when they expected to be allowed to 
enter, the men crowded to the doors in an unspeakable crush, 
jamming and wedging in a way that it seemed would crack 
bones. They surged heavily against the building in a powerful 
wave of pushing shoulders. Once a rumor flitted among all the 
tossing heads. 

“They can’t open th’ doors! Th’ fellerser smack up ag’in’em.” 

Then a dull roar of rage came from the mei on the outskirts; 
but all the time they strained and pushed until it appeared to be 
impossible for those that they cried out against to do anything 
but be crushed to pulp. 

“ Ah, git away f’m th’ door!” 

“Git outa that!” 

“Throw ’em out!” 

“ Kill ’eni !” 

“ Say, fellers, now, what th’ ’ell? Give ’em a chanct t’ open 
th’ door!” 

“Yeh damned pigs, give ’em a chanct t’ open th’ door!” 

Men in the outskirts of the crowd occasionally yelled when a 
boot-heel of one of frantic trampling feet crushed on their freez- 
ing extremities. 

“Git off me feet, yeh clumsy tarrier!” 

“Say, don’t stand on me feet! Walk on th’ ground!” 

A man near the doors suddenly shouted: “O-o-oh! Le’ me 
out — le’ me out!” And another, a man of infinite valor, once 
twisted his head so as to half face those who were pushing behind 
him. “Quit yer shovin’, yeh” —and he delivered a volley of the 
most powerful and singular invective straight into the faces of 
the men behind him. It was as if he was hammering the noses 
of them with curses of triple brass. His face, red with rage, 
could be seen; upon it, an expression of sublime disregard of 
consequences. But nobody cared to reply to his imprecations ; 
it was too cold. Many of them snickered and all continued to 
push. 

In occasional pauses of the crowd’s movement the men had 
opportunity to make jokes; usually grim things, and no doubt 
very uncouth. Nevertheless, they are notable — one does not 
expect to find the quality of humor in a heap of old clothes under 
a snowdrift. 

The winds seemed to grow fiercer as time wore on. Some of 
the gusts of snow that came down on the close collection of 
heads cut like knives and needles, and the men huddled, and 
swore, not like dark assassins, but in a sort of an American 
fashion, grimly and desperately, it is true, but yet with a won- 
drous under-effect, indefinable and mystic, as if there was some 
kind of humor in this catastrophe, in this situation in a night of 
snow-laden winds. 
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Once, the window of the huge dry-goods shop across the street 
furnished material for a few moments of forgetfulness. In the 
brilliantly-lighted space appeared the figure of a man. He was 
rather stout and very well clothed. His whiskers were fashioned 
charmingly after those of the Prince of Wales. He stood in an 
attitude of magnificent reflection. He slowly stroked his mous- 
tache with a certain grandeur of manner, and looked down at the 
snow-encrusted mob. From below, there was denoted a supreme 
complacence in him. It seemed that the sight operated inversely, 
and enabled him to more clearly regard his own environment, 
delightful relatively. 

One of the mob chanced to turn his head and perceive the 
figure in the window. “Hello, lookit ’is whiskers,” he said 
genially. 

Many of the men turned then, and a shout went up. They 

called to him in all strange keys. They addressed him in every 
manner, from familiar and cordial greetings to carefully-worded 
advice concerning changes in his personal appearance. The man 
presently fled, and the mob chuckled ferociously like ogres who 
had just devoured something. 

They turned then to serious business. Often they addressed 
the stolid front of the house. 

“Oh, let us in fer Gawd’s sake!” 


« Let us in or we'll all drop dead!” 
“ Say, what’s th’ use o’ keepin’ all us poor Indians out in th’ 


cold ?” 


And always some one was saying, “ Keep off me feet.” 

The crushing of the crowd grew terrific toward the last. The 
men, in keen pain from the blasts, began almost to fight. With 
the pitiless whirl of snow upon them, the battle for shelter was 
going to the strong. It became known that the basement door 
at the foot of a little steep flight of stairs was the one to be 
opened, and they jostled and heaved in this direction like labor- 
ing fiends. One could hear them panting and groaning in their 
fierce exertion. 

Usually some one in the front ranks was protesting to those in 
the rear: “O—o—ow! Oh, say, now, fellers, let up, will yeh? 
Do yeh wanta kill somebody ? 2” 

A policeman arrived and went into the midst of them, s scolding 
and berating, occasionally threatening, but using no fores but 
that of his hands and shoulders against these men who were only 
struggling to get in out of the storm. His decisive tones rang 
out sharply: “Stop that pushin’ back there! Come, boys, don’t 
push! Stop that! Here, you, quit yer shovin’! Cheese that!” 

When the door below was opened, a thick stream of men 
forced a way down the stairs, which were of an extraordinary 
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narrowness and seemed only wide enough for one at a time. 
Yet they somehow went down almost three abreast. It was a 
difficult and painful operation. The crowd was like a turbulent 
water forcing itself through one tiny outlet. The men in the 
rear, excited by the success of the others, made frantic exertions, 
for it seemed that this large band would more than fill the quar- 
ters and that many would be left upon the pavements. It would 
be disastrous to be of the last, and accordingly men with the 
snow biting their faces, writhed and twisted with their might. 
One expected that from the tremendous pressure, the narrow 
passage to the basement door would be so choked and clogged 
with human limbs and bodies that movement would be impossi- 
ble. Once indeed the crowd was forced to stop, and a cry went 
along that a man had been injured at the foot of the stairs. But 
presently the slow movement began again, and the policeman 
fought at the top of the flight to ease the pressure on those who 
were going down. 

A reddish light from a window fell upon the faces of the men 
when they, in turn, arrived at the last three steps and were about 
to enter. One could then note a change of expression that had 
come over their features. As they thus stood upon the threshold 
of their hopes, they looked suddenly content and complacent. 
The fire had passed from their eyes and the snarl had vanished 
from their lips. The very force of the crowd in the rear, which 
had previously vexed them, was regarded from another point of 
view, for it now made it inevitable that they should go through 
the little doors into the place that was cheery and warm with 
light. 

The tossing crowd on the sidewalk grew smaller and smaller. 
The snow beat with merciless persistence upon the bowed heads 
of those who waited. The wind drove it up from the pavements 
in frantic forms of winding white, and it seethed in circles about 
the huddled forms, passing in, one by one, three by three, out of 
the storm. 





PRENATAL INFLUENCE. 
BY SYDNEY BARRINGTON ELLIOT, M. D. 


“It is the right of every child to be well born.” 


It is the right of every child to be well born, born sound 
in physique, able in intellect, free from contamination of 
disease and vice, and able to live a strong, honorable life. 
All sensible parents must wish to have such children. 
In the previous articles we have demonstrated beyond all 
doubt the possibility of having such children to be within 
the reach of all sound, well-meaning and well-mated parents. 
While some of the previous illustrations have demonstrated 
the practical application of prenatal influence, it is necessary 
to give more in detail the requisites for a well-born child. 

It is necessary that parents, expecting a sound child, 
should be sound themselves; for how can sound organs be 
produced from those that are diseased? This applies only 
to parents actually suffering from some progressive disease 
of one or more organs, and not to those who have mere func- 
tional trouble. Few there are, indeed, who must forego the 
great satisfaction and happiness of parentage, the prime end 
of man’s existence. It is necessary that expectant parents 
should be well-meaning, that their intentions should be good, 
otherwise the most sacred, most important function of man 
would be an infliction and not a life-long happiness, a curse 
to themselves and their offspring. They should have over- 
come or modified their evil tendencies, else these will be 
transmitted to the offspring; and they should truly want to 
have a child, for unwelcome ones are often of a warped and 
disappointing nature; and those who have not been desirous 
of having children are apt not to be desirable parents. If 
children are not desired, from whatever reason, then those 
responsible for them should see to it that their conception is 
prevented, since there are harmless, effectual and entirely 
satisfactory means to this end. It is essential that expectant 
parents should be well mated, for otherwise they cannot pro- 
duce the best results. They must be so mated that the weak 
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and unbalanced points in body and brain of the one will be 
counter-balanced in the other. Not only must the follow- 
ing requisites be observed, but the parents must not allow 
of chance, haphazard conception. The accomplishment of 
man’s greatest aim and requirement must not grow out of 
the chaos of circumstances. For the best results, his child 
must be conceived when mind and body are in their best 
condition; when the begetting of another being, in flesh and 
blood like its generators, has been given due contemplation 
and definitely settled upon; and when the parents’ circum- 
stances, like all other circumstances, are most favorable to 
its perfect development. 

Under such conditions, allowing that conception has 
taken place, now commences the most important, most 
wonderful and critical period, in the expectant mother’s life. 
She can now make or mar her child’s future. While the 
parents should have overcome evil and harmful tendencies 
in themselves some time prior to conception, much can yet 
be done to counteract the transmission of undesirable qual- 
ities to the offspring. The new life is most susceptible to 
impression, as the illustrations have shown, not only at one 
time, but during the whole term of pregnancy. Character- 
istics that are now forming will govern its future life. Great 
men are born, not made, and so the qualities necessary to 
make a man great in any sphere must be born in him, other- 
wise they can never be taught. The developing embryo can 
be moulded into any state of mind and body, but of first 
importance is the physique. Mental attributes would be of 
little avail without a strong vitality and a good constitution 
— good physique. 

The child must be strong and active; it must have good 
breathing or lung power, strong blood circulation and good 
digestive and assimilative power. To impart these, the 
mother must daily direct her attention to her muscular sys- 
tem. She must make use of light gymnastics, exercising the 
arms, back and legs —not to excess, else the child would 
probably lack vigor, but to an extent that can be comfortably 
borne. The practice, however little, must be a daily one. 
She must take a careful course of breathing exercises. Deep 
breathing should be practised at least three times daily, 
gradually increasing from two to six breaths at a time. It 
consists in taking as deep a breath as possible and, after 
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retaining it a few moments, expel slowly. This must be 
done in the erect position, with chest thrown forward and 
with energy. The air, of course, should be pure, outdoor air. 
If the gymnastics and breathing exercises are persistently 
carried out, the heart will gain in power, and a strong blood 
circulation will be developed in mother and child. 

The mother must care for her digestive organs in order to 
transmit healthy ones to her child. Certain food is injurious 
at any time, more especially at this time, and the mother 
herself must be the judge of what is best. She will discard 
what she knows to be injurious to her, for what may 
agree with some will be injurious to others. She will, how- 
ever, be safe in avoiding stimulants of all kinds, and highly 
seasoned, rich or greasy food. Her selection of food should 
be simple and nutritous. Breakfast should be the principal 
meal; the evening meal should be light, and the utmost 
regularity should be regarded as to the meal hour. Eating 
between meals should be strictly avoided. The bowels 
should be kept regular, for their inactivity is related to many 
disorders. If these instructions are followed out, the last, 
but most important, of these physical essentials, good digestive 
and assimilative power, will be imparted. 

The mother who transmits each of these essentials, imparts 
to her offspring a strony constitution. She may impart genius 
to the child, but without the physical force to develop and 
sustain this latent ability, the former is of little value. 
Therefore, by all means, every mother should impart to the 
child she brings forth—the child whose existence is from 
no doing of its own and whose right it is to be well born — 
a good physique, strong to resist disease, and quick to recover, 
that makes living a pleasure and life a success. 

In the mental and moral development of the child, the 
social faculties are of prime importance to its happiness. 
“ Friendship is a sheltering tree.” It smooths the rough 
places in life and makes the smooth ones more enjoyable. 
Every child should be capable of attracting and holding 
friends. This quality the mother can impart, by cultivating 
it in herself. She should not shut herself away from her 
friends, but freely enjoy their society and friendship. Closely 
allied to this is fondness for home and parents. By the 
mother interesting herself in her home surroundings — the 
furniture, household pets, etc. — by cherishing kindly thoughts 
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to those near and dear to her, by picturing to herself her 
child’s life and growth among these, her possessions, she will 
implant in it the impulses she desires. Her child should be 
welcome to the home she is providing for it. It should be 
impressed with those pleasant feelings with which we regard 
what is agreeable. Children who have been regarded as 
necessary evils are often of a perverted and undesirable dis- 
position. The mother should welcome her child, then; it 
suould be filled with instincts of affection and confidence. 
In its future life she will have little control over its love or 
its wilfulness; therefore we say, love your unborn child now, 
for now you can fix upon it the love which, i in the days when 
your love exists no longer, will hold that child true to you 
for life. 

One of the evils of the day, and one attracting much 
attention at the present time, is the so-called social one. 
From time immemorial vain endeavor has been made to 
stamp out this vice. The endeavor has been made at the 
wrong end. Man must be dealt with as he is and not as he 
should be. To overcome this evil the root must be reached ; 
man must be born free from abnormal sexual instincts. Then 
only will we see this great stain permanently wiped out. 
The mother must avoid transmitting to her child abnormal 
sexual instinct. This she can do by keeping .her thoughts 
pure and her imaginings controlled. The sexual propensity 
should not be indulged during pregnancy, or if at all, as 
little as possible. 

The practical faculties are important. They are those 
mental powers which give man his energy and his determi- 
nation in taking care of his material welfare. In the mother’s 
breathing and gymnastic exercises she will develop qualities 
of strength and endurance. If she carries out these simple 
hygienic practices conscientiously, she will impart to her 
child perseverance, that quality which most often achieves 
success. The child should be of an economical mould, in 
order that he may not be a reckless spendthrift. The mother 
should cultivate this quality by force of will, curbing ex- 
travagant tastes, cultivating it in her household and personal 
duties. Combined with this quality should be that of gen- 
erosity, in order that the child may not become covetous or 
miserly. Both qualities should be possessed in an equal 
degree. Man was not meant to be a careless giver, but to 
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have due regard for his own needs and the needs of those 
dependent upon him. 

The destructive power, to some degree, is important to 
possess, as it gives man the power of doing things thoroughly 
and quickly. Whatever the mother undertakes, she should 
do with all her might, not lggging or postponing in her self- 
imposed tasks. 

Should the mother try to destroy her child before birth, 
this attempt is liable, if unsuccessful, to result in producing 
murderous tendencies. This or similar results, may follow 
from even harboring murderous thoughts, whether toward 
her child or not. The mother must fight against anger, fits 
of passion and discontentment. She would make a strong 
effort to do this, could she but realize the direful result 
when her too irascible spirit is uncurbed, could she but 
foresee her tempestuous feelings reproduced in her child in 
after life. 

The mother must not allow her child to suffer from too 
keen sensitiveness, bashfulness or self consciousness. These 
qualities can readily be transmitted through prenatal influ- 
ence, and she must guard against them. Many expectant 
mothers, owing to their condition, are morbidly sensitive and 
self conscious. These tendencies must be overcome, for she 
must not allow her extreme sensitiveness to the opinion of 
others, to result in transmitting to her child such undesirable 
qualities. Pride and conceit may readily be transmitted to 
the offspring. These, if present to an abnormal degree in 
either parent, should have been overcome prior to conception, 
and not only must the mother strive to overcome them in 
her nature, before she allows the begetting of another 
being from her, but she must guard against them during 
pregnancy. Let her turn pride of birth or beauty into pride 
of motherhood. 

The expectant father must protect his wife from fright, 
anxiety and care, and all that might be detrimental to his 
child, for such influences must not be allowed to mould the 
growing mind. The mother must be cheerful and have 
cheery surroundings. It is just as easy to have a cheerful, 
sunny-natured child that will prove a source of sunshine and 
gladness to all around it,as to have one of a peevish, unhappy 
disposition. She must not worry over the petty trials of the 
day. She must have pleasant anticipatious of the future and 
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confidently expect their realization, for this is hope, and she 
must endow her child with this most essential of all quali- 
ties. Hope brightens and smooths the rough places of life. 
It bridges over many a trial and spurs one on to new en- 
deavor. With this should be cultivated charity and faith ; 
charity for all men, faith in the goodness of God’s purposes, 
and hope for the future — confer such attributes upon your 
child, and you give him a religion and a philosophy which 
will serve him all through life. Nor will avoidance of 
religious duties fail to have its baneful effect upon the child; 
mothers have only to give way to a dislike for religion, at 
this time, to have children to whom religion will be distaste- 
ful, even repellent. Therefore she should have the utmost 
regard for things sacred. By so doing, and conscientiously 
carrying out the duties incumbent upon her during preg- 
nancy, she will impart to her child conscientiousness. 

The intellectual faculties must receive careful attention. 
A child in order to acquire knowledge must not only have 
the latent desire for it, but the capacity for obtaining it. If 
the mother wishes her child to have this desire and capacity 
for knowledge, she must exercise her own powers in this 
direction. She must apply herself to learning, and in the 
direction in which the greatest effort is made, so will be the 
greatest development in the child. There are certain general 
qualities which should be possessed by every child, irrespec- 
tive of talent in special directions, and these the mother 
must cultivate in herself. She must cultivate her own 
memory, that she may impart a good memory to her child. 
She should read history, memorize dates and noted events, 
recall to her mind the happenings of yesterday, of last week, 
memorize poetry or speeches, try to recall faces and numbers 
from her past experiences. Every child should be possessed 
of sound reasoning power. It is the ability to discriminate 
between that which is logically right and that which is logi- 
cally wrong. The study of, orastrong effort to study, higher 
mathematics, algebra and geometry, will accomplish this in 
the child. Many women are averse to such study; these 
should read speeches, sermons and articles on special subjects, 
determine if they are true and why, and if the point has 
been proved. The mother can put her reasoning power into 
force in everyday life, by asking herself if this and that she 
is about to undertake is wisest and why, and if she is going 
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about it in the right way. Nor should acquirement of 
knowledge be confined solely to books. The mother should 
train the eye to judye distances, heights and weights, and the 
mind to calculate figures. She must apply herself diligently 
to her studies and duties, giving her whole attention to 
whatever she hasin hand. Without the power of application 
the intellectual faculties would be of little benefit. It is the 
child who cannot apply himself to his studies, to whom the 
acquirement of knowledge is difficult. The mother must be 
precise in whatever she undertakes, for she must transmit to 
her child a precision which does not allow of careless or 
slovenly study, but insists that a fact be remembered cor- 
rectly, and that an incident be reported strictly according to 
the facts. 

Habits of system, order and method are essential to the suc- 
cess and happiness of every individual. Order is heaven’s 
first law. Every talent and good quality man can possess 
will not make up for a lack of system and order, and with- 
out these the former would be greatly lessened in value. 
Men who have attained renown in political, commercial and 
professionai life, have not only had the latent talent for their 

calling, but have been systematic in applying it; they had 

a time for everything and everything in its place. There- 
fore in all the parents do they should cultivate system, 
method and punctuality ; especially should they do this if 
either is lacking in these qualities. The mother must culti- 
vate order of thought, of person, of surroundings and of 
action. She should arrange her work, her rest hour, her 
meals, at definite hours and keep them precisely. In this 
way she will impart to her child the tendency to character- 
istics so greatly to be desired. 

If the foregoing suggestions are followed out, a well-born 
child will be produced. But every child should be possessed 
of some special talent, which if developed will enable it to 
follow some definite calling; and what this talent shall be it 
is in the parents’ power to determine, for whatever special 
ability may be desired, it can be imparted to their child if 
they concentrate their minds sufficiently upon it. They 
should determine prior to conception what they wish their 
child to be, and for at least four weeks before this time they 
should concentrate their minds upon it, and during pregnancy 
the mother must continue this concentration. If the parents 
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have chosen for their child a pursuit upon which they can 
enter, such as music, literature, painting, modelling, they 
should engage in it and throw their whole minds into it. 
Whatever the calling that may be chosen, they should study 
it, read about it, talk about it, think about it, and con- 
centrate their minds upon it as much as possible. In this 
way they can impart, at will, to their child a talent for law, 
art, medicine, theology, mechanics, business, oratory, engineer- 
ing, architecture, ete. 

To impart these attributes it must be clearly understood 
that it is not necessary that the parents should learn the de- 
sired trade or profession, but it is necessary that they try to 
learn it. They must try hard, try persistently, try constantly, 
during the period of prenatal influence, and the results will 
more than meet their highest expectations. 

It is not to be expected that a simple reading of the fore- 
going will be sufficient to enable the mother to acquire all 
that is required of her. She should constantly refer to it, 
and follow up the suggestions herein contained by reading 
the most advanced literature on the subject. Many of the 
desired qualities she may already have; these she need not 
seek todevelop. But qualities that are too prominent should 
be restrained. The mother should study her own nature, 
make good in her child what is deficient in herself and her 
husband, and restrain those qualities that are too strong. 
We do not expect her to become the perfection of virtue and 
intellect. We simply ask her to make an honest, earnest 
effort, such as every mother is capable of, an effort to fit her 
child for a strong, honorable career. 

The mother must remember that her child is susceptible 
to this influence at any time during pregnancy. But she 
must not worry over the result, she must not distrust her 
own effort, for this anxiety will be transmitted to her child. 
She must cultivate a bright, cheerful disposition, and remem- 
ber that hers is the most sacred and honorable state. The 
true mother will be ever mindful of her most sacred trust, 
and will surround herself with circumstances that will con- 
duce to the most perfect development of her child in body 
and mind. 

While the mother’s responsibility never ceases during 
pregnancy, the duties and responsibilities of the father are 
by no means ended with conception. He has yet a duty to 
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perform, which is second to none other. He should be in 
perfect accord with the mother in her purposes and aspirations. 
He must remember that it is his child she is forming. He 
must see that her surroundings are the most favorable; that 
she is happy and contented, guarded from care and free from 
excessive duties ; that she has recourse to refining influences, 
and has every intellectual opportunity. He will bear with 
her in all trying circumstances. He will avoid arousing her 
passion and will curb his own, that he may not impart 
sensuality to his child. These things and whatever is con- 
ducive to her comfort and welfare, he will do, and all else 
that circumstances may demand. He who is deserving of 
the name of true husband and true father will carry this out 
to the utmost extent of his ability. 

If these instructions, the result of scientific investigation, 
were intelligently followed out, great good would result. 
Do not parents owe it to their offspring, to society and to 
future generations religiously to regard these teachings? Is 
the generation of to-morrow, in view of the present enlight- 
enment, to result, largely, from the exercise of man’s lower 
instincts,and grow out of the chaos of chance circumstances? 
Surely the time has come when enlightened man, if he rec- 
ognizes any responsibility, will, at least, give as much atten- 
tion to the begetting of his own offspring as he does to the 
breeding of his stock. A small percentage, only, of the 
human race lives to battle successfully with life. Is it not 
wrong to have weak, imperfect children — wrong to them, 
wrong to their progeny and wrong to the world they live in? 
We build all manner of institutions, and go to no end of 
trouble and expense after man is born, to better his condition; 
but the harm is then done, and so we still have a frail, dis- 
eased race. If greater endeavor were made to have well-born 
children, the future need of the above would be greatly 
lessened. 

Every one has certain responsibilities, every intelligent 
person will recognize these responsibilities, and so it is in- 
cumbent upon such to do all in their power to have well- 
born children. Some may be unable to become parents 
themselves, but they will enlighten others, and all will use 
their influence to better future generations. Then only will 
we have a race perfect in physique and perfect in mind, with 
whom life will reach the highest ideal. 

















COLLEGE DEBATING. 


BY CARL VROOMAN.* 


In answer to a call sent out by a member of the “ Harvard 
Union,” a convention of delegates from Yale, Princeton, 
Columbia, Harvard and the University of Pennsylvania was 
held at Columbia College, New York City, April 4 and 5 of 
this year. This convention completed the formation of the 
“Intercollegiate Debating Union,” and issued a circular 
inviting to membership all the college debating societies in 
America. The aim of the new union is to bring out the 
latent possibilities of debating. The two most important 
features of its work are: First, to provide a schedule of ques- 
tions, one of which shall be discussed simultaneously each 
month by all the college debating societies throughout the 
country; second, to encourage more frequent and more 
systematically arranged intercollegiate debates. 

By the simultaneous discussion of a monthly topic the new 
union means to crystallize and give expression each month 
to the thought of college men on some one great living issue. 
This is a new feature in college debating and promises to be 
of great value. For while the aspirations, the new views of 
life, of individual young men may not be worth the atten- 
tion of any but intimate friends, the opinions and ideals of 
college men as a class are of real importance; for the stu- 
dents of the present are the rulers of the future, and the 
tendency of their present thought promises fundamental 
changes in the very structure of civilization. The debating 
societies, by all discussing the same question the same month, 
hope to create such a demand for information on the subject 
that the press and monthly magazines will give it special 
prominence. 

The executive committee is now perfecting arrangements 
whereby the Debating Union may coéperate with the Union 
for Practical Progress, and thus largely increase interest by 
a President of Harvard Union, and of the Intercollegiate Debating Union. _ 
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selecting the same monthly topics for both unions. The 
Union for Practical Progress aims to unite the press, the 
pulpit and all humanitarian organizations to act and speak 
concertedly upon important problems. By this method the 
public conscience is aroused each month in regard to some 
one vital reform question. These subjects are chosen by an 
advisory board consisting of a number of the most prominent 
sociologists, clergymen and journalists of the country. The 
papers and magazines which are codperating with the Union 
for Practical Progress give exhaustive articles, symposiums 
and bibliographies each month on the chosen topic, thus 
furnishing a wealth of material to be used by those discussing 
the problem. The hundreds of ministers throughout the 
country who have joined the Union also preach or lecture 
upon the subject. By codperating with the Union for Prac- 
tical Progress the college men will be enabled to gain the 
information they desire from the pulpit as well as from 
printed discussions. 

College debating societies have uniformly failed in the 
past to assemble large audiences. This they will be able to 
do in the future by discussing the topic in which the public 
has become interested through this larger union. The plan 
is, that different colleges or different societies of the same 
college shall oppose each other in these “monthly topic ” 
discussions, to which the public shall be invited through the 
college and city papers. In each case the audience shall act 
as judge. The idea is to have these debates develop talent 
for the intercollegiate debates, and to give practice in public 
speaking to many who can never reach the intercollegiate 
debates. People interested in the Union for Practical Prog- 
ress will naturally be interested in attending these debates, 
and if the standard of talent be kept high, the crowds and 
enthusiasm must necessarily add largely to the college inter- 
est in debating. Thus c ‘ollege men become not only students 
of current events, but have a part in the formation of public 
opinion. 

One weakness of college debating is that men often talk 
against their real opinions, and more often talk upon subjects 
concerning which they have no opinions. They come to feel 
that they are merely playing at discussion, that it is all a 
sham, a mere make-believe. When discussion has thus de- 
generated into mental gymnastics the resulting apathy is not 
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surprising. Manufacturing arguments without really at- 
tempting to prove, professing opinions which are neither 
believed nor disbelieved, “depending on one’s imagination 
for facts and on one’s memory for jests,” simulating zeal, 
feigning enthusiasm and giving vent to unfelt passion — 
these are the puerilities that have crippled debate in the 
past. They result from the discussion of subjects in which 
no one is particularly interested, upon which few are posted, 
and to the remarks upon which no one listens save the man 
who has decided to speak next. 

The new plan is to keep and, at regular intervals, to pub- 
lish the vote of every society on the merits of each question. 
This will cause men of definite opinions to do their best to 
get their society on record in favor of those opinions — add- 
ing a zest to the discussion which could never come were 
self-culture the sole incentive. These votes when tabulated 
will make very interesting statistics, showing the attitude of 
college men upon the questions of the day. 

The new Union also hopes to arrange more frequent inter- 
collegiate debates. That these stimulate interest in public 
speaking is abundantly proved by their success in our West- 
ern States, in England, and, during the last three years, at 
Harvard and Yale. Many little Western colleges with from 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred students have two 
active debating societies each. At their yearly “ oratorical 
contests,” where each college is represented by its best 
speaker, the students turn out in greater numbers and mani- 
fest greater enthusiasm than at any foot-ball game or other 
event of the year. A good many fellows carry papers to 
help pay expenses, sleep, study and do their own cooking 
all in one room, yet always have money to attend these 
contests. 

In England, where debates between Oxford and Cambridge 
have long been carried on, debating has become a most im- 
portant feature of university life. Oxford and Cambridge 
each have from twenty to twenty-five debating societies —a 
“ Union Society ” with a hundred-thousand-dollar club house 
and a membership of over a third of the students in the 
university, several political societies named after famous 
statesmen, and a separate society for each of the numerous 
“colleges,” which serves as a sort of focus for the “ college” 
life. In contrast with this, Harvard and Yale, with about 
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the same number of students as the English universities, 
have but two debating societies each. 

In our Eastern States there were no intercollegiate debates 
until the college year ’91—’92, when two were held between 
Harvard and Yale, one in the fall at Cambridge, the other in 
the spring at New Haven. These and the subsequent debates 
between Harvard and Yale, and between other colleges, which 
have followed their example, have produced most encourag- 
ing results. 

In an ordinary debate a man does as well ag he can with- 
out special exertion, but when he feels that the honors of 
victory are to be won for himself and for his college, he 
spares neither time nor labor in preparation. He gives the 
best there is in him, and the resulting benefits are much su- 
perior to those of an ordinary debate. <A contest of this sort 
develops self-control and the power of instant decision amid 
the greatest excitement. At Harvard, these contests with 
Yale caused last year the reorganization of the “ Harvard 
Union” and the formation of a new society—the “ Wendell 
Phillips Club”—and this year, the formation of the « Rad- 
cliffe Union” at the “ Harvard Annex.” It is safe to say 
also that the college papers now give double the space, and 
the University at large now pays twice the attention to public 
speaking, that was done before the first Yale-Harvard debate. 

The reaction in favor of physical culture, which has fol- 
lowed that complete devotion once rendered to pale and 
sickly mentality, though of inestimable value to rational 
education, is not the highest ideal. We are now ready for 
another step forward. The time has come when in college 
life, as mirrored in the daily and weekly press and monthly 
magazine, the cerebrum should figure as prominently as the 
biceps; when the victors in contests of the intellect should 
receive honors no less desirable than those awarded to a 
triumphant football team. Before the ambitious youth of 
our high schools and academies, honors should be held up, 
the attainment of which does not demand that a man become 
either an athlete or a grind. For neither of these, and not 
even a judicious blending of the two, is the ideal student. 
Strong physique, ability to use books—these are needed; 
but more than these, the power to think for one’s self, and to 
express what one hopes and believes and knows. 

Of late, athletics have been fostered and boomed and en- 
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dowed in almost every college in our land, while, with the 
exception of the splendidly endowed system of debating 
which, for over a century, has prevailed at Princeton, and a 
few little encouragements, such as a half course at Harvard, 
restricted to a few members of the Senior class, and two 
prizes of one hundred dollars and fifty dollars respectively, 
open to the upper classmen at Yale, debating has been left 
to fight its own battles in all American colleges. For every 
step in its progress it has had but itself to thank, and hence, 
like self-made men, is only half made. But with one half 
the encouragement given to athletics, debating, too, would 
become a leading feature of college life. 

Every now and then there wells up throughout the country 
a groan from those who deprecate the monopoly which ath- 
letics exercise over the time, money and enthusiasm of college 
students. It is declared that the chief concern of our uni- 
versities at present is to turn out, not trained intellects, but 
strong animals. These sufferers, however, should remember 
that the present wave of enthusiasm for physical culture is 
largely the result of endowments. A few individuals have 
believed in physical culture, believed in it radically, believed 
in it financially. One of them dedicated to the physical cul- 
ture of Harvard students Hemenway Gymnasium; another, 
Cary Athletic Building; another, Soldiers’ Field, and still 
another, Weld Boat House. They were not satisfied with 
growling at the lamentable condition of affairs, but gave 
their very necessary aid in bettering that condition. 

Now the debating societies own their building at no 
American college except Princeton. At few colleges do 
they even have rooms which they can furnish and devote to 
their own exclusive use. This condition of affairs is a wet 
blanket on the fluctuating interest in debating, and will con- 
tinue to be so until, in each college, a house entirely devoted 
to debating shall give it that permanence and standing which 
only vested interests have. If those who criticise athletics 
believe in mental culture as strongly as others have believed 
in physical culture— in other words, if they are willing to 
support their talk with something more potent than breath — 
here is their chance. 

That the Intercollegiate Union has been started at an 
opportune time is shown by the tremendous activity which 
is, at present, manifesting itself among the college debating 
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societies in all parts of the United States. During the last 
year a score of colleges have each challenged some rival 
college to a debate similar to those held between Yale and 
Harvard for the last three years. 

As illustrating the transformation in public opinion, the 
change of attitude by President Walker, of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, is important. In his Phi Beta 
Kappa address on college athletics in Saunders’ Theatre, 
Cambridge, June 20, 1893, he said : — 

Among the many things good or bad, as people may esteem them, 
resulting from the change in feelings, views and ideals which have 
been indicated, are two which especially concern colleges and college 
men. The first is the general disappearance — most fortunate, as I 
esteem it —of the literary societies, formerly so flourishing, and the 
decay of oratory, declamation and debate, which to many once made 
up the main interest of college life; the second is the rapid growth 
of athletics, in which immense honor is given to young men because 
they are strong, swift, enduring and brave. 

At the Yale-Harvard debate, Jan. 19, 1894, President 
Walker was one of the judges, and at the banquet after the 
debate recanted his heresy, and said, “Mr. President, I 
promise not to do it any more.” 

Of late the art of English composition has been receiving 
greater and greater attention in all our institutions of learn- 
ing, but the art of oral expression is still largely neglected. 
Charles Francis Adams, a Harvard graduate of the class of 
"25, some twenty years ago made the following remarkable 
statement: — 

No man who ever had the misfortune to graduate from Harvard 
College will fail to remember that when he found himself among 
men in the world, there was no apprentice at a blacksmith’s forge 
who had not more power than he did, in addressing an assembly of 
his neighbors, —and no American citizen can attend to the first 
duties of an American citizen, unless, in a public assembly, he can 
speak to them with ease. 

The trouble is that students have been taught to study 
rather than to think. And as a man can express with more 
force his own conclusions, which to his mind have the im- 
portance always attaching to one’s own creations, than he 
can the conclusions of others, it was not surprising that the 
village blacksmith spoken of by Mr. Adams, who undoubt- 
edly was more interested in current, local affairs, and hence 
had given them more thought, should express his own opin- 
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ions more effectively than could the college graduate the 
opinions which he had borrowed, not created. These evils 
of education, wh*ch certainly are not as bad at present as 
described above, nevertheless are still lamentably prevalent. 

The control of one’s physical and mental mechanism of 
speech, which is essential to effective speaking, is largely a 
result of practice, which is obtained nowhere so well as in 
debate. Debating also teaches men to think and to think on 
the problems “of the time that is.” Nothing is so provoca- 
tive of thought as is the contact of mind with mind. Noth- 
ing so impresses a man with the magnitude and complexity 
of a subject as an effort to define his position upon it. Noth- 
ing so reveals to a man the flimsy foundations of his opinions 
as an attempt to support these opinions in the face of un- 
sparing criticism. In debate, to a greater extent than in 
any other way, one sees his opinions as others see them. A 
man rises, and with great satisfaction proceeds to enlighten 
his hearers. He airs those second-hand views which he has 
always considered axiomatic. But when he sees the bottom 
being knocked out of his arguments, one by one, and his 
conclusions falling flat before the assaults of ridicule, in the 
rankle of defeat he is disgusted with the author of his views, 
and begins to think for himself. 

Now, while the history of other times and nations, and 
many other branches of study, must be taken on authority, 
must largely be learned rather than thought out, by all 
except specialists prepared to devote their lives to minute 
and exhaustive research, the discussion of present-day topics 
in our debating societies opens up a field of subjects upon 
which authorities so differ that no opinion is orthodox, and 
concerning which the formation of an intelligent opinion 
requires original thought upon materials gathered by personal 
observation, and from newspapers and periodicals. Thus 
debate stimulates in college men original thought on those 
great problems of the outside world toward whose solution 
they, as public leaders and speakers, must soon contribute. 

The most promising feature of the present enthusiasm for 
debating which is manifesting itself in nearly all our colleges 
is that it has not been worked up laboriously by the pro- 
fessors, but has sprung spontaneously from the students 
themselves. With proper encouragement it cannot fail to 
be lasting, and to increase. 





IN THE PSYCHIC REALM. 


B. O. FLOWER. 


I. IntTRopvucToRY PAPER: IMPORTANCE OF PSYCHIC 
RESEARCH AND SOME REASONS WHY 


PROGRESS IS SLOW. 


What we know is as nothing to that which remains to be known. Thisis sometimes 
said as a truism; sometimes it is half doubted. To me it seems the most 'iteral truth, 
and that if we narrow our view to already half-conquered territory only, we shail be 
false to the men who won our freedom, and treasonable to the highest claims of sci- 
ence. I care not what the end may be. Ido care that the inquiry shall be conducted 
by us, and that we shall be free from the disgrace of jogging along accustomed roads, 
leaving to outsiders the work, the ridicule, and the gratification of unfolding a new 
religion to unwilling eyes. — Professor Oliver J. Lodge. 


To replace inquiry by mockery is convenient, but not very scientific. For our part, 
we think that the strict duty of science is to test all phenomena. Science is ignorant, 
and has norightt laugh; a savant who laughs at the possible is very near being an 
idiot. The unexpected ought always to be expected by science. Her duty is to stop in 
its course and search it, rejecting the chimerical, establishing the real. Science 
should verify and distinguish. The circumstance that the false is mingled with the 
true furnishes no excuse for rejecting the whole mass. When was the tare an excuse 
for refusin, the corn? The mission of science is to study and sound everything. All 
of us, according to our degree, are creditors of investigation; we are its debtérs also. 
Itis duet us,and we owe it to others. To evade a phenomenon, to refuse to pay it 
that attention tc which it has a right, to bow it out, to show it the door, to turn our 
back on it laughing, is to make truth a bankrupt, and to leave the signature of science 
to be protested. — Victor Hugo. 

Only yesterday, I met three sane and healthy English people who had simultane- 
ously seen a ghost, in broad daylight, sans le savoir! They had each remarked on the 
presence of ~ young and pow girlin a room where (as was incontestably demonstra- 
ted) there was only an old and plain woman, whom, of course, theyalso beheld. It was 

“not till next da that they woke and found themselves famous, for what they had seen, 
though they knew it not, was the right thing to see —the traditional “‘ ghost” of the 
place. But about this legend they were absolutely ignorant. A distinguished states- 
man from whom I have the story, once tested a so-called clairvoyante in the house of 
a celebrate physician. He did not ask her to describe his own house, which was well 
known to many but he bent his thoughts on a very curiously decorated room in the 
house of a friend at a great distance. The clairvoyante, an uneducated woman, gave 
a correct description of arrangements so peculiar that I have never, myself, seen any- 
thing of the kind.— Andrew Lang, in the Contemporary Review, December, 1893. 


a 

To ascertain the truth has ever been the most alluring 
pursuits of earth’s noblest minds; to demonstrate that truth 
to a world happy in her blissful ignorance has been one of 
the most thankless yet important tasks entrusted to the pio- 
neer souls of the ages; and so potent :s the sway of truth 
over high-born minds that in her behalf, without hope of 
reward, her apostles have, like Bruno, calmly and serenely 
faced death in its most horrible forms. This thirst for 
knowledge, loyalty to truth, and unquenchable desire to give 
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to humanity the new-found pearl of priceless worth is pecu- 
liar to the human race, and is one of the index fingers which 
point above and indicate a chasm broader and deeper than 
many scientists seem to imagine between man and his more 
humble relations. Slowly is the stupendous fact dawning 
upon a timid world that nothing is so divine as truth, and 
that he who patiently and lovingly follows her pathway, 
moved by no baser motive than a passion for knowledge, is 
one of humanity’s noblemen — a member of the one aristoc- 
racy of the universe. A great and solemn duty devolves 
upon every awakened soul to strive ceaselessly to add to the 
world’s store of truth. So great is my faith in the possibili- 
ties of the race that I believe there are no riddles given to 
man which may not some day be solved, if the sons and 
daughters of science of each generation contribute their mite 
of facts, data, and observation to the treasure house of 
knowledge. 

The contributions which have been made to physical sci- 
ence during the past century are beyond parallel in the his- 
tory of civilization. Moreover the new critical method of 
investigation, employed at the present time, leaves less to 
speculation and enables us to move forward with firm tread 
and at a more rapid pace than ever before; while this prog- 
ress has prepared the way for the scientific investigation of 
the psychic realm, and has given us methods which, when 
properly employed, will yield results of lasting benefit to 
mankind. 

Few, if any of us, as yet appreciate the potential value to 
civilization of assured results in the field of psychical science. 
Indeed, so strong has been the influence of superstition on 
the one hand, and the arrogant assumption of materialistic 
ignorance on the other, that only within recent years has it 
been possible for persons who could not afford social ostra- 
cism to investigate thoughtfully and scientifically the phe- 
nomena which have been present in all ages, and which, 
owing to their being out of the ordinary, were dismissed as 
fraud, or ascribed to God or to the devil, according to the 
mental attitude of the individual to whom the problem or 
phenomenon was presented. 

Happily we are coming to understand that there is nothing 
supernatural, in the sense of being above or outside of law. 
Our mental limitation and the assumption of that ignorance 
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which is born of little learning, together with scholastic 
reverence for ancient thought, have led us for centuries to 
relegate psychic phenomena to the domain of supernaturalism, 
or to dismiss it contemptuously as unadulterated fraud. The 
Academy of Paris and the conventional world supposed that 
the death sentence had been passed on mesmerism when the 
Bailey Commission denounced it as fraud, declaring that it 
was “one fact more in the history of human error.” But 
truth possesses great vitality, and she ultimately puts to 
shame the blind slave of prejudice, and the rash dogmatist 
who imagines he is ascientist. Mesmerism to-day is not only 
an assured fact, but a potent medical agency, and it has also 
thrown a flood of light on facts in history, as well as hitherto 
unexplained psychological problems. All truth is divine, 
and it is our duty to investigate every phenomenon, main- 
taining the attitude embraced in the striking imagery of 
Jesus, “ Be wise as serpents and harmless as doves.” That 
is, be alert, keen, and observant, but also maintain the frank, 
friendly attitude to a possible truth born of wisdom untinged 
by prejudice, and fidelity to truth uninfluenced by desire. 


II. 


To me the systematic investigation of psychical phe- 
nomena, in a scientific and yet a sympathetic spirit, is a 
sacred duty devolving upon truth seekers of the present 
hour. For the psychic realm holds out the promise of giv- 
ing earth’s millions a positive answer to questions which 
have weighed heavily upon the human heart throughout all 
ages. It is not what I desire, or what you imagine, nor yet 
what some one thousands of years ago thought, or what 
modern philosophers may formulate as an ultimate, but what 
is proved by clearly demonstrated facts which will satisfy 
the craving of our time. We have passed the age of blind 
credulity; we are coming out of the night of unlimited 
scepticism. The future will demand that all things be 
proved. And my investigations during the past thirteen 
years in psychic realms lead me to believe that we are 
approaching a new world of truth, the verity of which will 
some day be as firmly established —and that through scien- 
tific methods —as the truth of the once scouted Copernican 
theory has been demonstrated by science. 

I am led to this conclusion in spite of the immense amount 
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of fraud which probably all investigators of psychic phenom- 
ena have encountered, and appreciating the fact that perhaps 
in no field of research are there so many problems of the most 
perplexing character constantly confronting the conscientious 
student. For after all allowances have been made, there re- 
mains a residue of facts which cannot be explained on any 
hypothesis suggested by physical scientists, and which indi- 
cate that we are only in the ante-room of the realm of mind. 
A new continent lies before us, which must be explored 
before we can claim to know. 

As a student of psychical problems I have necessarily 
familiarized myself with various popular theories which have 
been advanced to explain these manifestations, but which as 
explanations can have little or no value for scientific minds, 
because they rest on unproved assumptions. Some works 
have been written recently which, were it not for the date 
of publication, one would suppose had been penned in the 
Middle Ages, in which the devil and his untiring servants 
are accredited with producing these manifestations for the 
purpose of leading the elect from a God who, apparently, is 
powerless to save His own children. That such a theory 
should be advanced at this late date is rather surprising, but 
that it will influence many persons of wide reading is scarcely 
possible. It is the repetition of the old, old story which has 
confronted humanity whenever science has given the world 
a new truth. 

When the Copernican theory was put forth it was de- 
nounced as a falsehood born of the devil and contrary to the 
teaching of the Bible, by the same class who to-day ascribe 
to the same source phenomena which transcend the ordinary. 
At that time wise doctors of divinity argued that Jesus was 
God, that He knew more than Copernicus or Galileo, and 
that He spoke most distinctly of the sun rising and setting; 
that the Bible clearly set forth the fact that God did not 
make the sun until after He had created the earth, the 
celestial luminaries being made to serve as lanterns for the 
earth; and this was supposed to settle the whole. But it 
did not settle anything, any more than does the assumption 
that a theoretical devil produces psychical phenomena, in an 
age of growing materialism, merely for the purpose of demon- 
strating that death is not the end of man, but that souls 
exist after death, to reap what they sow in this life. This 
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past assumption, of course, can have no weight with scientists 
or with thoughtful students of life, not only because of its 
manifest absurdity, but also because it rests on no ascertained 
fact. 

Another theory has been advanced during recent years 
which has found much favor among progressive minds, be- 
cause it appeals more effectively to the sense of justice 
resident in the soul of man, and is withal much more plausi- 
ble. I refer to the theory of the Theosophists. But while 
granting the right of this broader and more natural scheme 
to hold its place as a theory, it seems evident that it can 
be valuable only as a possible explanation — a hypothesis, 
to be weighed as any other, by assured facts, as fast as they 
are accumulated, sifted, and verified. For though the minds 
of the East Indians may be far more subtle and penetrating 
than those of Occidental thinkers, though they may have 
acquired a greater mastery over psychic laws, nevertheless, a 
theory born in a childhood age and treasured as divine truth 
as the unquestioning Mussulman treasured the words of 
Mohammed — is not necessarily more true than the old con- 
ception of a flat world is true. It therefore can only right- 
fully be considered as a hypothetical theory, to be tested by 
facts exactly as we test other theories advanced as possible 
explanations of psychical phenomena. Moreover, we should 
regard with suspicion any explanation advanced which does 
not court full, free, and intelligent investigation of psychical 
phenomena; for truth is always candid. Our ignorance may 
bar our pathway and cause us to stumble very often, but 
when once we have discovered the underlying laws govern- 
ing or controlling any phenomenon, we find that it has been 
our own want of knowledge and not nature’s mystery or the 
caprice or jealousy of a God which barred out the light of 
knowledge. 








III. 


Perhaps in no realm of research have so many students 
become discouraged and turned back after placing their 
hands to the plough, as in the psychic domain ; and this very 
fact deters many from entering upon these investigations, 
even where conditions are favorable. Hence it is well to 
note some reasons for the slow progress made. 

(1) Psychies and students of psychic phenomena have en- 
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countered the savage hostility of conventionalism, of creedal 
theology, and of physical scientists. So unreasoning has been 
this hostility that sensitives have often been socially ostra- 
cized, and when the phenomena have appeared in families, 
where the subject might have been studied carefully and 
scientifically, the manifestations have frequently been dis- 
couraged and the facts carefully guarded from the public. I 
have been surprised many times during recent years, when 
discussing these things with friends, to hear them tell me 
confidentially of wonderful phenomena which occurred in 
their homes, or which were witnessed in the homes of near 
relatives, but which for fear of conventionalism had been dis- 
couraged and all facts kept as secrets, as though the possession 
of a psychic in the home was as disreputable as the harboring 
of acriminal. ‘Thus the strange phenomena have been exiled 
from the homes, where their study might have been pursued 
under the most favorable conditions; and through a fright- 
ened theology, an arrogant materialism, an unreasoning pop- 
ular prejudice, and the fatal influence of conventionalism, 
which instinctively opposes all advanced thought, the new 
truth has been too often banished from homes which should 
have welcomed it as a child of God. 

(2) The psychic realm is comparatively new, or rather it 
has been only during recent years that attempts have been 
made to investigate psychic phenomena in a serious, sympa- 
thetic, and yet critical manner. The very fact that it is an 
unknown realm renders it necessary to proceed slowly ; and 
owing to our ignorance of the governing laws in this field of 
research, satisfactory investigation is exceedingly difficult. 

Until a certain volume of data is obtained our work must, 
to a degree at least, be in the dark. At the present time it 
is as idle to hold strictly to the same methods here as are 
employed in exploring the domain of physical science, as it 
would be foolish to insist that wheels which carry the rail 
cars over the continent would be equally useful in bearing a 
ship across the ocean. The two realms are entirely unlike, 
and of the subtle and elusive laws which govern the psychic 
world we know almost nothing; hence the duty of the con- 
scientious scientist is to proceed with caution and patiently 
employ experimental methods. It is true that we must be 
critical in our mode of investigation, but where work is 
necessarily largely experimental, and where we are, scien- 
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tifically speaking, feeling our way, we cannot afford to be 
dogmatic. 

Moreover, how little any of .us appreciate the power of 
thought, or the influence of mental attitudes in affecting 
mental phenomena. This is a point which, for the most 
part, has been ignored by investigators, because we are only 
beginning to recognize the positive power of thought. The 
man who refused to employ the evolutionary theory as a 
working hypothesis because there are many missing links; 
the man who refused to give credence to a telegraphic de- 
spatch because he could not see the message meandering 
over the wire; the man who insisted that the telegraph was 
a fraud because the inventor refused to employ rope instead 
of wire ; the man who sowed his potatoes on the hard surface 
of the ground instead of planting them in the dark earth, be- 
cause he saw no good reason why they should be hidden from 
view, and the student of psychology who demands the ulti- 
mate at once, insisting dogmatically upon imposing his own 
conditions in a realm about which he has but infantile knowl- 
edge and of whose laws he is ignorant, are one and all want- 
ing in the true scientific spirit; and while their shallow 
incredulity may win the applause of gaping ignorance and 
blind prejudice, their attitude is on a par with that of the 
narrow dogmatist who seeks to check the onward march of 
science. 

To make careful observations, setting down conditions 
under which alleged psychic phenomena appear; to accu- 
mulate assured facts; to move from the probable to the ab- 
solute; and then, when we have sufficient data of a decisive 
character, to classify the same, make reasonable deductions, 
and attempt from the evidence to arrive at the governing 
laws of psychical phenomena — this, it seems to me, is the 
duty next before us. 

After the splendid preparatory training which the past 
century’s work in physical science has given us, we should 
be ready to take a step into the higher domain of mind — 
from the gross to the subtle, from the body to the brain. 
And I believe that when thoughtful people, everywhere, ap- 
preciate the value of this research and the duty devolving on 
them, rapid and positive progress will be made. At present, 
all hints, all facts, all data, from trustworthy sources, should 
be carefully gathered and husbanded. The coming ages will 
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marvel at our blindness and indifference to the truth of those 
potent and subtle influences and powers resident in the 
human mind, as mnch as we marvel that the civilization of 
Greece and Rome should rise, blossom, and die without be- 
coming cognizant of the hidden forces in material nature, the 
discovery and utilization of which have transformed the 
earth, practically annihilating distance and uniting the world 
into one great human family. 

Hence for the love of truth for her own sake, for the dis- 
pelling of the superstition which resides where the darkness 
of ignorance abides, for the better understanding of human 
nature, and for the light which may come to us affecting the 
destiny of the human soul, we are bound by our loyalty to 
truth and the sacred obligation of duty, to investigate, per- 
sistently, patiently, sympathetically, and yet critically, this 
new continent of knowledge which opens before the human 
brain. 








* Suggested by reading “ Civilization’s Inferno,” by B. O. Flower. 





THE TRON SHROUD.* 


BY ALLISON GARDNER DEERING. 





Lona, long ago, in history’s Dark Ages, 
When brother brother slew, 

When deeds of horror filled the bloodiest pages 
Man’s record ever knew, 


There was a dungeon built by cunning workers, 
Well versed in torture’s art — 

A dungeon, lighted well by many windows, 
And walls stretched wide apart. 





So cunningly was this great dungeon builded, 
That slowly, day by day, 

The windows disappeared, the walls moved inward, 
And the light slipped away. 


And when the desperate victim saw in anguish 
The last gleam disappear, 

His iron pallet, by the walls’ close pressure, 
Was changed into a bier. 


Stretched low on this, the wretched prisoner panted, 
And gasped for every breath, 

Until, his moving prison crushing round him, 
He found relief in death. 


And, when ’twas all completed, lest some being 
Its secret might recall, 

Then he himself was thrown into the dungeon, 
Who planned and wrought it all. 

7 * * * * 

All this was long ago, you say; we answer -—— 
We toiling masses here — 

That every day our breathing-place grows smaller, 
Our bed more like a bier; 


That every day some ray of hope is missing, 
That lit our prison’s gloom, 

As with strained eyes we watch the walls draw nearer, 
That soon shall form our tomb. 
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And when at last the prison is completed, 
And none may hope again, 

Beware! for they who helped to rear and plan it, 
Must feel the pressure then. 


O ye who love in smiling ease and leisure 
To spend what others earn, 

Not we, but God’s eternal law of justice, 
Shall crush you in your turn. 


And though, like Christ, we prayed, ‘‘ Father, forgive them, 
They know not what they do,”’ 

Not all our prayers could save you from the dungeon 
Yourselves have built for you. 





THE CHURCH AND ECONOMIC REFORMS. 


BY REV. C. H. ZIMMERMAN. 

* WHAT can we expect the Christian churches to do for 
this movement?” was asked in a recent public discussion of 
nationalism, in which the obligation of all good men to 
support it was powerfully shown by the Honorable C. S. 
Darrow of Chicago. The answer was, “ Nothing.” Why? 
Because the prevailing view of churchmen is that “ The 
church is a body spiritual, having nothing to do with tem- 
poralities.” This dogma was announced by an early council 
of Protestants in answer to papal pretensions to temporal 
power, and is only a little less absurd than the latter. In 
harmony with it is the following declaration of an organ of 
a leading Protestant denomination: “We can only avoid 
being placed in a false position by boldly holding that the 
church has nothing to do with political questions, and that 
any attempt to extort an opinion from it about other things 
than salvation by Christ fails.” 

The prevalence of this view has narrowed the sphere of 
the church’s influence and greatly crippled its power for good. 
It has restrained the pulpit from applying the principles of 
the gospel to the solution of social problems, with which the 
moral and spiritual welfare of the people is vitally connected. 
It excludes from the pulpit a multitude of moral questions 
in which the people are intensely interested, and leads it to 
discuss abstract themes and combat imaginary enemies for 
the edification of phantom audiences in default of real ones. 
Archdeacon Farrar says: — 

The church is doomed to work in regions of unreality, if she re- 
duces herself to impotence and silence as regards matters which most 
keenly interest the great masses of the nation. 


The theory that excludes the consideration of the larger 
part of human affairs from the pulpit is in direct conflict 
with the genius of the gospel and the example of Christ. 
He recognized the fact that the temporal affairs of men are 
closely connected with their spiritual well-being. He taught 
thrifty publicans, Pharisees, lawyers, scribes, that their extor- 
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tions and hypocrisies were incompatible with right relations 
to Him and to His kingdom. He sympathized profoundly 
with the poor in their hard lot, relieved their wants, became 
their associate, friend, champion. There is certainly a wide 
disparity between Christ’s attitude toward the poor and the 
rich, and that of the modern church toward the same classes; 
between His open espousal of the cause of the weak against 
their oppressors, and the general apathy and silence of the 
pulpit concerning the issues between labor and capital. The 
idea that the ministry should have nothing to say on these 
subjects in the pulpit is based upon an utterly false concep- 
tion of the nature of the work committed to them. Their 
business, as defined in the terms of their divine commission, 
is to “preach the gospel,” and the gospel is as broad as 
human life. 

Questions of theology and of ecclesiastical propagandism, 
church observances, attendance on public worship, taking the 
sacraments, and the like, which now preoccupy the attention 
of the ministry, play but a small part in the life of men. 
The masses are occupied with absorbing activities entirely 
removed from ecclesiastical affairs. Politics and business; 
banks, railroads, crops; labor and wages; the prices of com- 
modities; how to make expenses square with incomes; and, 
alas! with the multitude, how to get sufficient work and pay 
for their work to provide for themselves and children the 
barest necessaries of life—these are the questions that 
engage nine tenths of the time'and thoughts of the people. 
The gospel has a direct bearing upon conduct and duty in all 
these relations, and a pulpit that does not apply it accord- 
ingly, that does not seek to help men in the struggles, tempta- 
tions, and perplexities of everyday life, is a superannuated 
institution that has quite forgotten the example of Christ 
and misunderstood the message committed to it. The notion 
that it should ignore material affairs is a relic of the age of 
monasticism, when the church shut up its ministers in monas- 
teries and its women in nunneries, and invested with superior 
sanctity those who took vows of celibacy and seclusion from 
the world. 

The fruit of the absurd and mischievous theory that the 
church has nothing to do with temporalities is seen in the 
corruption of our politics, in the dishonesty that pervades all 
departments of business, in the heartless greed that controls 
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our entire industrial system, and in the growing alienation 
of the masses from the church. There is a feeling of bitter- 
ness toward the clergy and church people generally among 
wage workmen. They do not go to church, and cannot be 
induced to do so. It is said that only two per cent of wage- 
workers in London attend church. In a recently published 
statement, an intelligent working man declares that “ not 
one in fifty of his associates in New York goes to church.” 
The same is approximately true of all the larger cities in the 
union. 

Wage-workers bring a tremendous indictment against the 
church as a reason for neglecting its ministrations. They 
allege that it manifests but little sympathy for them in their 
struggles with poverty, and none at all with their efforts to 
obtain a fair share of the wealth they produce; that in the 
difficulties between capital and labor the church takes the 
side of the former. They allege that it assumes the role of 
protecting property and privilege, and that its ministers are 
a sort of spiritual police paid to preach contentment to empty 
stomachs, and to administer spiritual narcotics to men made 
restless by injustice and want, instead of denouncing the 
injustice and striving to prevent the want. They say that 
as the church is largely supported by men who have grown 
wealthy by grinding the face of labor, it cringes to them, 
and is controlled by them; that ministers are often depend- 
ent upon this ill-gotten wealth for their living, and that the 
bread-and-butter argument is*too potent for them to resist ; 
that the hope of a college endowment impels church leaders 
to court the favor and whitewash the characters of rich men 
who, by means of monopolies, pools, and stock gambling, 
have robbed the laborer and his family of the necessaries of 
life, and that many of these men are not merely patrons of 
the church, but members of it, and yet are wholly exempt 
from rebuke by the pulpit for their business extortions. 

Such is the indictment presented by wage-workers against 
the church. They regard it as particeps criminis in the 
wrongs they suffer, and feel that it befriends and shelters 
their oppressors for the sake of their wealth. For these 
reasons they absent themselves from its services, and regard 
it as having no claim upon them, and no power to do them 
good. There is sufficient truth in this indictment to demand 
the serious attention of all churchmen. 
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The ecclesiastical attitude toward economic reforms for 
the protection of labor against the encroachments of mo- 
nopoly is not calculated to disarm the prejudice or win the 
affections of the laboring classes. The church assumes that 
the whole service it is able to render toward the solution of 
the labor problem is contained in the course of its ordinary 
ministrations, in diffusing the spirit of love and justice and 
fairness among the various classes of society, in maintaining 
charities for the poor, in dispensing spiritual consolation to 
the distressed, and in offering the hope of a future life. 
To this working men reply that monopolists and stock gam- 
blers are not hopeful subjects for spiritual influences, and 
that so long as they can be unchallenged members of the 
church, they are not likely to grow in “ love and justice and 
fairness ” under ministrations that never call in question 
business methods from which these graces are conspicuously 
absent. As for the charities of the church, working men 
deny that it can discharge its obligations to them, or con- 
done its silence concerning their wrongs, with alms and soup 
houses. They have no gratitude for the charity — though 
they may be forced by want to accept it — that the church is 
able to offer them only because it obtains the means from 
men who pauperize them by robbing them of their just share 
of the products of their labor. The feeling of working men 
toward the church’s “ offer of the hope of a future life” is 
expressed by one of their number in George Eliot’s story, 
“ Felix Holt” : — 

They'll give us plenty of heaven. We may have land there. 
That’s the sort of religion they like —a religion that gives us work- 
ing men heaven and nothing else. But we’ll offer to change with 


"em. We'll give them some of their heaven, and take it out in some- 
thing for us and our children in this world. 


The truth is that the church has paid scarcely any 
attention to the economic wrongs which agitate the country 
and threaten to overthrow our political and religious insti- 
tutions. In the utterances of its councils, it has, with but 
one or two exceptions, preserved a dead silence on these 
questions. A majority of the ministry pay no attention to 
them, seeming to eschew them as “temporalities” with 
which they have nothing to do. Their sermons deal largely 
in abstractions about doctrinal controversies, about ethical, 
metaphysical, philosophical, and scientific subjects which 
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have no bearing upon the real wants and anxieties of labor- 
ing men, and have little to say concerning their rights and 
wrongs, their hardships growing out of insufficient wages, or 
how their condition may be improved. Occasionally, under 
pressure of popular interest caused by a labor strike or riot 
of more than usual proportions, hastily prepared and usually 
crude sermons are preached, which, as a rule, censure the 
strikers severely, and have only goodish advice for the 
monopolists whose exactions have provoked the outbreak. 
The church of the present day is not popular in its sym- 
pathies, tendencies, and methods. It gravitates away from the 
masses toward wealth, culture, and clothes. In worship it 
seeks artistic effects by a dilettanteism that has no attractions 
or value for men engaged in a losing struggle for bread. Its 
splendid edifices for the rich to worship in, and mission 
chapels for the poor, are so many “architectural confessions 
that Mammon has more to do than the Son of God in classify- 
ing and grouping the worshippers.” Professor Ely says : — 

Protestant ecclesiasticism seems to me aristocratic rather than 
popular. . . . The Protestant clergy are, as a body, so far away from 
the masses, and understand so little of their manner of thought and 
expression and their aspirations, that they repel them when they 
wish to draw them, and do them cruel injustice when they strive to 
be fair. Thus it has come to pass that not one religious weekly of 
prominence understands these questions of labor well enough to talk 
to laborers satisfactorily about them. 

The charge of working men that the silence of the pulpit 
concerning their grievances is due to its domination by men 
of wealth is not without foundation. A tremendous social 
and financial pressure is brought to bear upon the clergy by 
rich men, in the church and out of it, whose personal inter- 
ests require silence, and who know that the pulpit, if it 
speak as the gospel dictates, must condemn their conduct. 
Monopolists who have the wealth the church needs, or feels 
that it needs, wield with full force their financial power to 
keep the pulpit silent concerning their business methods. 
How gingerly does the pulpit touch, when it touches at all, 
the great issues before the American people to-day! How 
much time is spent by ministers in casuistical hair-splitting 
about what they should and should not say concerning 
political abuses and economic wrongs, equally rooted in the 
devilish greed of men, which defraud millions of laborers of 
the greater part of their earnings, and keep them either in 
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actual want or on the verge of it, while enormous fortunes 
are made out of their toil! 

Attempts to handicap the pulpit, though often successful 
for long intervals, fail in times of profound agitation of the 
public mind. It was so during our civil war. Pulpits that 
had been cowed to sycophancy by the slave power became 
suddenly unmuzzled by the terrible conflict which forced a 
guilty nation to expiate in tears and blood its complicity 
with the crime of slavery. The church then seemed to for- 
get that it was “a body spiritual, having nothing to do with 
temporalities.” It was forced by public sentiment into the 
thick of the fight for human rights and the preservation of 
the life of the nation, and became a veritable church mili- 
tant. The signs of the times point to a social upheaval that 
will produce a similar providential opening of the eyes of 
ecclesiastics, and compel them to abandon the policy of 
neutrality and silence and speak out fearlessly against the 
oppression of the laboring poor, that “smells as rank to 
heaven” as did the crime of slavery. The cries of the 
laborer’s wife and children, suffering from the greed of the 
rich, are heard by the Lord of sabaoth, and will surely be 
answered by Him in vengeance and blood, if we do not 
“prevent the day of His wrath” by removing the wrongs 
that provoke it. 

If there is any duty of the pulpit more sacred than another, 
any work under the sun to which the whole church is most 
solemnly pledged by its mission and by the precepts and 
example of its Founder, it is the work of caring for the 
temporal welfare of the poor, of denouncing their oppressors, 
of manifesting a profound and active sympathy for wage- 
workers in their efforts to secure a fair share of the products 
of their labor. And if there is anything that more than 
another cripples and hinders the church in its spiritual work, 
it is its indifference, or ignorance, and silence, concerning 
the grievances of the laboring classes. Yet we are told that 
the church has nothing to do with these questions! What, 
then, in the name of common sense, to invoke nothing more 
sacred, is the church for? What conceivable mission has it 
in the world, if it should not advocate the suppression of 
national crimes and industrial wrongs which stand directly 
athwart its path to success in the work of evangelization ? 
The time has come when the church can no longer safely 
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ignore the social problems of the day. If it would maintain 
its existence, it must reach and hold the masses. In order to 
do that it must have Christ’s spirit of tender sympathy for 
them, and adopt His method of making their cause His own. 
It fights as one beating the air whenever it offers religious 
consolation to a wage-worker whose children are suffering for 
want of food and clothing because employers, many of whom 
are members of the church, refuse to pay him just wages, and 
by combinations keep the cost of the necessaries of life so 
high that he cannot obtain an adequate supply. The church 
may offer him alms, but he will resent the offering so long as 
it refuses to do anything to remove the cause of his poverty. 
What he wants and has a right to demand is that the church 
shall prove its right to offer him spiritual help, by purging 
itself of all complicity with the crimes which pauperize him, 
by openly espousing his cause against his oppressors. If the 
church of the nineteenth century dares not speak out by its 
pulpit, its press, and its general councils on all nineteenth- 
century problems, it has outlived its usefulness. 

The views of this paper as to the duty of the church 
toward economic reforms may be summarized as follows : — 

1. The ministry should make themselves masters of 
political and social science, so as to be qualified to preach 
intelligently and exert a leading influence on questions of 
social amelioration. 

2. In pulpit and press they should seek continually to 
apply the ethical and social principles of Christianity to the 
solution of economic problems and the promotion of social 
reforms. 

3. They should do all in their power to displace the anti- 
social and inhuman law of the survival of the strongest, 
which governs our present industrial system, by the Chris- 
tian law of the succor of the weakest. 

4. The ministry can and should make membership in the 
church uncomfortable, if not impossible, to monopolists and 
stock gamblers. 

They should assert their independence of all ill-gotten 
a by denouncing the methods by which it is gained. 

}. They can and should free the church from its present 
ail ige to wealth by setting the example of a cheerful choice 
and endurance of poverty and social ostracism, rather than be 
recreant to the claims of justice on behalf of the poor. 














THE UNEMPLOYED: A SYMPOSIUM. 


I. Dara, Turory AND BrsiioGRapHy, By THomas 
E. Wut, A. M. 


DATA. 
I. Number in 1877-78.* 


1. Tae Sirvation ry Massacuvusetts. — “The commonwealth 
was thoroughly canvassed during June and July, 1878, to ascer- 
tain the number of people unemployed. This canvass closed in 
August, and the results indicated a condition of things so essen- 
tially different from the generally received statements, that it 
was considered expedient to make known the facts” [imme 
diately }. 

The facts were given by the proprietors, but inquiries among 
employees verified the statements made by employers. 

“The investigation of 1877 demonstrated the fact that the 
number of hands employed in that year had actually increased, 
in all the leading branches, to a considerable extent over the 
number employed in 1875 ... while the average increase for 
all had been 24 per cent.” 

“ These facts,” declared Chief Carroll D. Wright at the time, 
“indicate a positive strength in the condition of our industrial 
interests which cannot be gainsaid. . . . The fact that [Massa- 
chusetts] has actually increased her products, not only in value 
but in quantity, must be taken as a guarantee against any dis- 
aster resulting from the loss in any one industry, and as a 
complete answer to any argument that her industries, or those of 
New England, are on the decline, or can decline” (pp. 3, 4). 

Statistics on p. 6 show “25,508 as the aggregate number of 
skilled and unskilled laborers, male and female, seeking, and in 
want of work, out of employment in Massachusetts, June 1, 1878. 

“The public can place the utmost confidence in this state- 
ment” (p. 7). 

2. Tue NumBer oF UNEMPLOYED IN THE Untrep SrarteEs. — 
“This is a national question; and from the statement of un- 
employed in Massachusetts, we are able to make a most careful 
estimate for the whole country. . . . On the basis given, the 


* From the Tenth Annual Report of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor. 
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unemployed in the whole United States reaches 570,000 —a 
number too vast altogether, but small compared with 3,000,000 ” 
[as popularly estimated ] (p. 9). 

«The figures given are greater, rather than less, than the real 
number out of work ” (p. 8). 

3. Tue Ovurtoox.— “When through business failures, which 
force readjustments of values, the individuals of our nation, to a 
large extent, have extricated themselves from business chaos, 


then will come general prosperity. This state of affairs is 
coming. . . . No region but from it come reports of business 
revival, slow but sure recuperation. . . . The state cannot enforce 


prosperity ” (p. 9). 


Il. The Unemployed in 1885. 


1. Tue Srrvation 1y Massacuvsetts.* 

(a) Meaning of the term “ Unemployed.” —«“This investigation 
was carried on as a part of the work of the census enumerators 
who gathered the facts relating to population, and comprehends 
all persons engaged in remunerative labor of whatever kind” (p. 
261). “It should be understood that by unemployed persous is 
meant persons who were unemployed at their principal occupa- 
tion during some part of the time covered by this investigation, 
that is, the twelve months preceding the census [of 1885]... . 
It must not be assumed that all these persons were actually 
unemployed during the entire twelve months, or that this number 
of persons was unemployed at any one time during the period 
named” (pp. 262, 263). 

(b) Number of Unemployed. — As shown by this investigation 
the whole number of persons, of both sexes, who were unem- 
ployed at their principal occupation during some part of the 
year represented by the twelve months which preceded the 
census enumeration of population, May 1, 1885, was 241,589. 
Of this number, 178,628 were males and 62,961 were females. 

Comparing the total number of unemployed persons with the 
population of the state in 1885, we find that for every 8.04 
persons there was one person unemployed for some part of the 
year at his principal occupation; and as regards sex that there 
was for every 5.22 males one male unemployed, and for every 
16.03 females one female unemployed, at principal occupation 
during some part of the time covered by the investigation. (Pp. 
261, 262.) 





* From the Eighteenth Annual Report of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor (1887). ‘ About the only satisfactory statistical study regarding the unemployed 
of the United States was that conducted by the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics in 1885, an account of which is found in their annual report for 1887.” Amos G. 
Warner, pp. 50, 51, of Handbook of Sociological References for New York, by Messrs. 
William Howe Tolman and William I. Hull, 
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Unemployed for Number. Per Cent. 
One oneal ‘ : 19,578 8.10 
Two months . : , 47,775 19.78 
Three months , : 41,877 17.33 
Four months . , , 47,424 19.63 
Five months . : , 16,247 6.73 
Six months . ‘ ‘ 42,813 17.72 
More than six months . 25,875 10.71 


(c) Distribution of Unemployed by Age Periods. —“ More 
than fifty per cent of the unemployed were from 20 to 39 years 
of age; that is to say, out of 241,589 unemployed persons, 78,- 
584, or 32.53 per cent, were from 20 to 29 years of age, and 
45,678 persons, or 18.91 per cent, were from 30 to 39 years of 
age, making a total for the two age periods combined of 124,262 
persons, or 51.44 per cent of the total number. The unemployed 
persons from 10 to 13 years of age were 560 in number, or 3, 
of one per cent only, while those from 14 to 19 years of age were 
44,905 in number, or 18.59 per cent of the whole number of 
unemployed persons. The unemployed persons 40 to 49 years 
of age represent 13.96 per cent, those 50 to 59 years of age 9.15 
per cent, and those 60 to 79 years of age 6.46 per cent, of the 
whole number” (p. 265). 

(d) Number of Unemployed, together with Term of Idleness. 
—‘ A little less than one third of the persons returned as being 
engaged in remunerative labor were unemployed for about one 
third of their working time; while, on the other hand, the work- 
ing population of the state, considered in their entirety, were 
employed at their principal occupation for a trifle less than eleven 
months during the census year. 

“ The results just shown for 241,589 persons unemployed, on an 
averag. ‘.11 months during the year, may be considered as being 
equivalen, to 82,744 persons unemployed for an entire year” [or 
to the loss by the state of 82,744 years’ work] (p. 266). 

(e) Net Average Unemployed, by Sex (p. 289). 
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(f) Nativity of Unemployed.— “Considering the unemployed 
persons as regards place of birth . . . we find that 144,553, or 
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59.83 per cent of the total unemployed persons, were native born, 
and 97,036, or 40.17 per cent, were foreign born. Of the native 
born 110,668, or 45.81 per cent of the total unemployed persons, 
were born in Massachusetts; 25,191, or 10.43 per cent, in the 
other New England States; and 8,694, or 3.59 per cent, in other 
parts of the Uuited States ” (p. 293). 

These facts would seem to dispose of the statement sometimes 
heard that our unemployed population is made up chiefly of igno- 
rant and ineflicient foreigners. 

2. Tuk UNEMPLOYED IN THE UnirTEpD States. —“ The Fed- 
eral Department of Labor estimated that about one million of 
men were out of work in the United States during the industrial 
depression of 1885.”— Amos G. Warner, pp. 50, 51, “ Handbook 
of Sociological References for New York.” 


III. The Une mployed in the United States in 1893-94. 


Mr. Carlos C. Closson, in two carefully prepared papers in the 
Harvard Quarterly Journal of Economics for January and July, 
1894, presents the results of his investigations into the problem 
of non-employment consequent on the recent panic. These 
papers indicate, as nearly as the writer could ascertain, the 
situation in each state and territory, the number of unemployed, 
and the measures of relief adopted. The grand total of un- 
employed he gives as follows: “Taking the 38 cities for which 
estimates are given by both Bradstreet’s and the writer, the total 
number out of employment is, according to Bradstreet’s esti- 
mates, 581,950; according to the writer’s estimates, 491,000.” — 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, January, 1894, p. 260. (Both 
these estimates, it should be remembered, are very conservative.) 

“The various methods and agencies for the relief or treatment 
of the unemployed that have been developed in American cities 
during the winter of 1893-94” the author classifies, provisionally, 
as follows: 

A. Enlarged efforts and sometimes novel methods of perma- 
nent charitable organizations in providing, — 

(1) Assistance in the form of supplies, usually given after 
investigation, and sometimes after a work test ; 

(2) Loans at a fair rate of interest ; 

(3) Assistance in obtaining employment ; 

(4) Employment usually paid in the form of supplies or 
orders. 

B. Enlarged efforts or novel methods of the established 
municipal or county agencies of relief in providing, — 

(1) Supplies or orders given after investigation, and some- 
times after a work test according to usual methods ; 
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(2) Special emergency employment. 

C. Relief measures undertaken by citizens’ committees or 
other agencies, in most cases called into existence to meet the 
special exigency in furnishing, — 

(1) Funds—the committee disbursing subscriptions it re- 
ceives among other charitable agencies ; 

(2) Supplies disbursed, (a) free; (4) at less than market rates ; 
(c) upon loan in return for promise to work or pay; (qd) aiter 
careful investigation ; 

(3) Employment, (a) secured by committee ; (4) provided by 
the committee; (c) paid for by the committee, but utilized upon 
public work; (d) paid for jointly by the committee and the 
municipality. 

D. Relief measures by the municipal governments, by the 
undertaking of new public works or the acceleration of those 
already begun, in order to provide employment.— Q. /. Econ, 
July, 1894, pp. 453, 454. 


THEORY. 
# Why THlave We ah Unemployed Army ? 


The “classic” economists, holding the view that capital em- 
ployed labor; and assuming that idle capital and idle yet willing 
labor could not exist side by side, since capital could and would 
absorb labor as a blotting pad takes up ink, held that non-employ- 
ment must be due either to a surplus of workers or to a shortage 
of capital. That the non-employment in 1877 could not have 
been due to over-population is clearly shown by the following 
passage from Chief Wright in his Report for 1879. It is but 
fair to say that, in using this language, he is not considering the 
cause of non-employment : — 

I. NoN-EMPLOYMENT IN 1877 Not DvE To OvER-PoPULATION. 

~ We referred to the population of Massachusetts as not having 
increased materially during the last three years. . . . The natu- 
ral increase for the three years [1875, 1876 and 1877] is seen [by 
a table] to be 28,489. At the annual rate of increase from all 
sources for the decade closing with 1875, the increase should 
have been about 150,505.” From “the small natural increase 
shown by the diminution of births and deaths, a sure indication 
of a decreasing population . . . the fact that immigration has not 
taken place, while emigration has, to a considerable extent, we 
conclude that our population to-day (August, 1878) is but very 
little larger than it was in the summer of 1875, the date of the 
last census” (p. 10). 

2. Tur Over-pRoDUCTION OF WELL-TO-DO IDLERS ASSUMED TO 
BE A CausE OF NON-FMPLOYMENT. — Though the population of 
Massachusetts increased but slightly during the period in ques- 
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tion, the “classic” economist would nevertheless find comfort in 
another passage from the same report in which the eminent 
statistician shows that the number of candidates for places as 
workers did considerably increase : “The army of unemployed — 
always too large —has of late been largely augmented from a 
class not furnishing competitors four years ago. By the census 
of 1875, Massachusetts had 13,961 sons and 42,156 daughters 
over fifteen years of age, doing nothing whatever, living at home, 
not attending school even, simply dependents —the sons and 
daughters of well-to-do parents. From this class — numbering 
in all 56,117 — there have been large numbers of recruits to the 
ranks of labor, thus giving to laborers in all branches fresh com- 
petitors from ranks which had before furnished labor [to em- 
ployees?]. Broken fortunes, collapsed stocks, bursted bubbles, 
in fact, the crash of inflated personal credits, have driven from 
the army of dependents, thousands, who, with influence and 
friends, have crowded upon the toilers of other days. These 
recruits seek the better places, so-called —the clerkships, ete. ; 
and every time one succeeds it is at the expense of another, who 
very often steps down on the ladder, glad of any employment ” 
(pp. 10, 11). 

From the above those who apprehend the calamity of a super- 
abundance of wealth producers might desire us to infer that the 
general welfare, and especially the welfare of the working classes, 
would be promoted by maintaining in idleness and at the expense 
of the workers these consumers of rent and interest whom Cairnes 
(“Leading Principles,” p. 35) characterizes as “drones in the 
hive, gorging at a feast to which they have contributed nothing.” 

8. NoON-EMPLOYMENT NOT DUE TO Lack or CapiraL. — That 
the scarcity of employment during the past year cannot have 
been due to the lack of capital should be evident to any intelli- 
gent observer of the industrial situation. Statistics need not be 
marshalled to show that the discharge of workers has been ac- 
companied by the shutting down of mills, the blowing out of 
furnaces, the closing of mines and the widespread abandonment 
of industry in general. So invincible an optimist as Mr. Chauncey 
M. Depew recently declared (see quotation in Chicago Journal 
for July 14, 1894, from London Times) that the majority of 
mills and furnaces in the United States were closed, and adds: 
“This has made the number of unemployed greater than we 
have ever known. The abrupt and permanent curtailment of 
production and consumption has been felt in every department 
of American activity. From the farm to the factory every busi- 
ness has proportionately suffered, and the distress among work- 
ing-men has been correspondingly severe.” Obviously, for some 
reason, the capital fails to absorb the laber. 
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4, InrivEeNcE or Lanp Monopoty.— Wealth production 
can be carried on only by direct or indirect application of labor 
to land. One has, however, but to ride across our imperial 
domain and glance occasionally out of the car window to per- 
ceive that our country is as yet undeveloped. Millions of acres, 
apparently, between Boston and Chicago, are an untilled wilder- 
ness. Yet he who would apply his labor to this land for the 
purpose of satisfying his material wants would soon discover that 
the wilderness is in the grip of the private proprietor, backed up 
by all the power of the state, judicial and military. Were 
Tiberius Gracchus to ride over any one of our great railway lines 
to-day, how vividly would he be reminded of his journey from 
Spain to Rome! Here, as there, the fields lie untilled, while 
ragged proletaires swarm the city streets. 

Land monopoly, however, is not confined to cheap country 
areas. In Boston, founded in 1630, where land is so valuable 
that many acres have been and are now being “ made ” at a vast 
expense, the statistics of the assessors show that, after allowing 
for streets, alleys, gardens, parks, squares, yards, the Common, 
and all lands that can be said to be applied to any real use, to 
thirds of the land of the city is still held out of use. Why 
wonder at the presence of the unemployed ? 

5. Unequat Weats Distrisution.— Many are now awaken- 
ing to the fact that the millionaire is abroad in the land; but few 
probably recognize, as yet, any connection between a Gould with 
his $72,000,000, a Rockefeller with his $120,000,000 or $140,- 
000,000, and an unemployed army; yet the connection exists 
and is vital. 

If laborers are to find a place in our present industrial organi- 
zation, their employment must be preceded by an effective 
demand for their products. Production is carried on not for 
those simply who want but for those who can buy. Obviously 
the ineome of a single Gould or Rockefeller must equal the com- 
bined incomes of an army of ordinary citizens. $120,000,000 
at five per cent would yield an annual return equal to the joint 
earnings of 12,000 men working at the rate of $500 each per 
year. Estimating a family at five persons it then appears that 
the income of a single millionaire family such as that of Rocke- 
feller must equal that of a city of 60,000 inhabitants, each head 
of a family earning $500 per annum. If, then, production is to 
be carried on to its full capacity, the one favored family must 
possess a consumptive power equal to that of the city of 60,000! 
Though the power of the rich to consume and waste may be 
great, before such a task they may well turn pale. When, then, 
the rich have bought all they desire and the poor have bought all 
their meager incomes will command, production must stop and 
the workers must be turned upon the street. 
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6. Competition. — The tendency of competition as we now 
know it is to increase the unemployed army. The competition 
among seekers for work crowds down wages; the competition 
among business men for trade reduces the profits of, or forces 
into the ranks of wage earners, the many who, like naked gladi- 
ators, contend in the industrial arena with Neros clad cap-a-pie 
in the armor of monopoly. The tendency, in a word, of compe- 
tition against monopolists is to reduce still further the incomes 
of the multitude of employees and small employers and to 
increase the incomes of the mail-clad Neros. Hence the ten- 
dency of the times must be to reduce still further the demand as 
contrasted with the desire and need for goods, and to render 
workers more and more superfluous. 

7. A Derective Excuance Mepivum. — Social evolution, 
like evolution of every type, is accompanied by differentiation 
and specialization. The primitive man provides for his own few, 
crude wants and leaves others to do the same. He is the prince 
of individualists. Later, men learn something of the tremendous 
advantages attending codperation and division of labor; and the 
communities availing themselves of these advantages survive in 
the life struggle. Highly civilized man now supplies directly 
but an infinitesimal fraction of his wants; the remainder are sup- 
plied with products furnished by the labor of others. To obtain 
these products he must exchange the one thing or fraction of a 
thing that he produces. Hence his existence as a civilized man 
depends upon his ability to exchange his product for the ‘products 
of others. Interrupt exchange, and he is thrown back upon the 
barbarous method of supplying all his own wants directly by his 
own labor; but for this his training has unfitted him. To sup- 
ply wants as simple as those of the savage would tax his utmost 
strength, while to satisfy a fraction of the wants which civiliza- 
tion has developed in him would be utterly impossible. Break 
down the system of exchange alone, and the citizen of London, 
Boston or Chicago would be compelled to compete, on losing 
terms, with the savage. 

Exchanges in primitive communities are effected by means of 
barter; under civilization an exchange medium becomes indis- 
pensable. As social differentiation increases exchanges tend to in- 
crease, thus necessitating a progressive increase in the volume and 
perfection of the exchange medium. Our exchange medium now 
consists largely of credit which can dissolve like the mist before 
the sun. Exactly this phenomenon does take place at the first 
premonition of a panic. Credit evaporates; cash disappears. 
Exchanges cannot be made even between those possessing goods; 
while the poor, of course, are left out of the consideration. 
Want clamors, but effective demand shrinks to the minimum. 
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The market is gone. Why should men produce? Employers 
struggle on for a time and then discharge their help. 

8. Macuinery uNDER Monopo.ty. — That the wide intro- 
duction of labor-saving machinery, with the attendant possibilities 
of leisure for the multitude, should be a blessing to society all 
must admit; but that, as steam and electricity are steadily sup- 
planting the horse, so, from the days of Ludd to the present 
moment, the machine is supplanting the laborer, none can deny. 
Manifestly, if the machine performs the work the man will not 
be called upon to labor except, in relatively a few cases, as a 
machine tender. The English economists, in their endeavor to 
show that whatever was was right, or soon would be, and to stop 
the breaking of the looms, argued that the machine, while dis- 
placing laborers at one point, made places for them elsewhere. 
The new places have, however, as yet failed to appear in sufli- 
cient numbers to relieve, appreciably, the evil of non-employ- 
ment. 

A slight effort of the imagination should make clear to the 
thinking mind the inevitable result of the development of machine 
production under our present industrial regime. The machines, 
together with the land and the various instruments of produc- 
tion, transportation and exchange, must be the property of the 
small and shrinking proprietary class. The products, likewise, 
and the absolute dominion over the industrial system must fall to 
the hands of this class. (Note the declaration of Vice President 
Wickes of the Pullman Company when asked to arbitrate the 
question whether or not there was anything to arbitrate. The 
company, he declared, stood for a principle; the principle, viz., 
of managing its own business exactly as it saw fit, regardless of 
any or all governments.— Chicago Jimes, July 10, 1894.) This 
class, then, may be expected to produce what it can itself consume, 
together with such supplies as it may think fit to furnish the 
“hands” who tend its machines and minister to its various per- 
sonal, intellectual, zsthetic and spiritual wants. The remainder 
of the population will be not only cut off from all opportunity to 
produce its own subsistence, but will be clearly superfluous, and 
may be expected either to live, like the surplus population of 
Rome, on public charity, or to disappear like superseded machin- 
ery, or streetcar horses in a city that has adopted electric or 
cable cars. 


Il. Zhe Tramp. 


By the terms “tramp” and “dead-beat” we understand 
commonly the individual who is out of work and who desires 
above all things to keep out of it, and at the same time to main- 
tain himself outside the walls of jails and poorhouses. The 
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tramp is universally regarded as a fit subject for ridicule ané 
abuse because, though poor, he will not work. Is it not worth 
while, however, since the tramp is with us and likely to remain 
for some time, that we should understand his philosophy and 
look at the situation from his standpoint? 

He recognizes, in the first place, that flunkey society pays its 
highest honors to those who, like himself, disdain to labor; who 
regard all labor and laborers, physical and intellectual, as degrad- 
ing, and subsist in leisure upon the labor of others. Since he 
possesses the skill to do the same, why should not he, too, live in 
leisure, a pensioner on society? 

In the second place the tramp recognizes, more clearly than 
most, the existence of the Unemployed Problem. He sees that, 
under our present industrial organization, there are not jobs 
enough to go around. He is aware, furthermore, that most poor 
men must live either by working or by receiving charity. Most 
of the unemployed want work and shun eharity as the pestilence. 
Our tramp, however, has emancipated himself both from the love 
of work and the fear of charity; he enjoys living by his wits. 
Why, then, should he be so devoid of public spirit and altruistic 
feeling as to take the work from the wretches who seek it 
sorrowing or fight for it as did the English dockers; when his 
privileged position makes him as independent of it as the English 
nobleman or the son of the American millionaire ? 

Instead, then, of regarding the tramp with odium and con- 
tempt, may we not see in him the embodiment of the modern 
civic virtues—enterprise, philanthropy and the capacity to look 
out for number one; and accord him a place in our “leisured 
class,” whose boast it is that they are above all degrading toil, 
whether of heart, hand or brain ? 
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II. Lessons or Last Wrnter, By Pror. Frank Parsons. 


Amongst the many valuable results that have come from 
organized efforts to care for the unemployed during the past 
year, it seems to me that some should receive an emphasis that 
will impress them forever upon the minds of the people. 

One of these is the object lesson given by the Commercial Club 
of Indianapolis. Early in the fall the Workingmen’s Union 
appealed to the club for aid in getting employment. A com- 
mittee of three was appointed by the club to consult with the 
workmen. It was found that the better classes of the unem- 
ployed were intensely averse to receiving help from the associated 
charities or from any organization with the flavor of charity in its 
name; they would not consent to be classed, expressly or by 
implication, with paupers. It was accordingly decided, in the 
first place, that relief should proceed from a non-charitable body 
—a business committee of the Commercial Club. 

The plans made and executed by this club committee are 
probably the best yet invented. Their principles were these: 
(1) The need for he ‘Ip must be demonstrated in every case. (2) 
The effort should be to give employment, not alms. (3) The 
public should be advised against giving anything except through 
the committee or at its request. (4) The resources of the reg- 
ular charitable institutions should be drawn upon to the utmost 
before seeking other aid. (5) Nothing should be done until the 
labor organizations, the charities and the city agreed to codperate 
with the committee and abide by its judgment. This condition 
was accepted. 

The first step was registration of the needy, which showed at 
once that the need had been greatly exaggerated. Only one 
fourth of the number said to be in want filed an application for 
work. 

The second step was investigation and enrolment. Citizenship 
in the city and actual want were the conditions of enrolment 
on the lists of relief. These conditions were sufficient to keep 
out the tramp element, and through the perfected system of 
telegraphy possessed by that famous and interestiug body of 
abused humanity it soon became known that Indianapolis was 
not a good place for tramps, as no alms or relief was given except 
by order of the committee, and they failed to see any need of 
food or drink in the case of a tramp. 

The third step was the we of a food store, where any one 
on the committee’s lists —i. e., any one possessing citizenship and 
necessity —could get food on credit. The food was sold at 
prime cost — without either retail or wholesale profit — and it 
could be paid for by labor, at the rate of one dollar per day of 
cight hours. Experience proved that it was best to require work 
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first — no work, no rations — and that it was better not to give 
money to the needy. The money might not be used to the best 
advantage. It was also found necessary to give notice that any 
one who shirked when at work would be discharged and denied 
further credit. 

The food was given out in amounts sufficient for one week. 
The week’s ration for a family of five was as follows: Potatoes 
12 Ibs., corn meal 10 lbs., beans 2 lbs., hominy 6 Ibs., flour 8 Ibs. 
(or 10 loaves of bread), fresh pork 4 lbs., salt pork 2 lbs., lard 3 
lb., coffee 4 lb., sugar 1 lb., syrup 1 qt., salt 4 lb., soap 1 bar (the 
people were not expected to eat the soap). The aim was to 
select such food as combined cheapness and nourishing power in 
the highest possible degree. The above ration for a week for a 
family of five cost just one dollar, or twenty cents per individual. 

The gratuitous lesson in the possibilities of economical living 
thus supplied to the poor was of great value, and will doubtless 
be used in case of future distress. It is to be hoped that the 
people may also learn the lesson of codperation, and make an 
effort to supply themselves with groceries and other things at 
the same low rates, free of profit, all the year round. They can 
do it through codperative stores; and if they go further and 
obtain manufactories of their own they can save a part of what 
now goes to another class of profit makers. 

It is a sad fact that poor people have to pay a great deal more 
for what they get than rich people do for the same goods. The 
poor always pay two or three times as much for their coal as the 
well-to-do — sometimes six times as much. Their rent pays the 
landlord five or six times as much on his investment as tenements 
let to the rich. The interest they pay on a loan is sometimes 
more than a hundredfold what wealthier men would get it for. 
Mr. Blankenburg has found that in Philadelphia and New York, 
the poor workman obliged to borrow on his furniture or other 
goods to tide him over misfortune or sickness, is sometimes com- 
pelled to pay as high as sixty per cent a month, or seven hundred 
twenty per cent a year — giving as much for the use of twenty- 
five dollars as a rich man pays for the use of three thousand 
dollars. 

But to return to Indianapolis. The club store gave out coal 
as well as provisions. The committee gathered up the old shoes 
of the well-to-do, had them repaired by cobblers among the un- 
employed, and distributed them where needed. As to rent, the 
committee told its patrons that it could do nothing unless they 
were ejected — if turned out come to the committee about it, 
not before. The landlords were called together and asked not 
to evict. They were told: “These people did pay you when they 
were able — they will pay you when they get work again. If 
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you turn them out, you will likely get some one else who will 
not pay any better, and you'll have all the wear and tear and 
trouble and expense of eviction for nothing. Let the people 
alone and you'll get your money more surely than in any other 
way.” Only one case of eviction came to the notice of the 
committee. 

By this admirable plan 5,000 people were cared for during 
nearly five months at a total expense of $23,000, for most of 
which labor was performed. Toward the close of the winter the 
patrons of the store voluntarily began asking to have their ac- 
counts closed, and now but few remain. ‘The system had no 
tendency to perpetuate itself. It required labor for the low sum 
of $1aday. It paid no money. It gave no luxuries. 

Indianapolis has given the world a spler ndid lesson in — 
charity. Will not some great city give the world an equally sci- 
entific example of organized justice, so that one who is willing 
to work may be able to obtain not merely a day’s work in each 
week and the bare necessities of existence, while he runs in debt 
for his rent, doctor’s bills, ete., but a full w eek’s work every week 
at fair pay. Let society recognize the right of every adult to 
employment, the right of e very child to manual training and in- 
dustrial educ ation, and the folly of indiscriminate and unscientific 
almsgiving ; and desperate poverty will soon disappear. Pauper- 
ism cannot exist where all are fitted for self support and trained 
to labor in youth, where full opportunity to labor is given, where 
labor receives its just reward, and where nothing can be obtained 
except by labor. 

In the treatment of any disorder of the body politic, as in the 
treatment of an individual, it is needful not only to apply the 
best means of relief for the suffering caused by the disease, 
but also to provide constitutional remedies that shall remove the 
causes of the trouble. So while thinking how to alleviate the 
miseries of the unemployed, let us not forget to inquire how the 
occasion for relief may be avoided in future. 

A part cause of poverty is the saloon. Let us, then, abolish 
the saloon. Prohibition will do it. The Gothenburg system or 
state control will go a long way towards that result. 

Another part cause of poverty and panics is a contracting cur- 
rency. Let us, then, establish a stable currency. We can do it 
by means of a national system of finance, adjusting the volume 
of money to the needs of the country through postal banks and 
government loans at moderate interest. 


*Except coffee, which was not put in the ration at first, on the ground that it was 
a stimulant, in the same class as tobaeco so far as the necessaries of life are concerned ; 
but the people were so discontented without it that it was added to the ration, which 
was then entirely satisfactory. Nothing could be had without work by one able to 
work. The patron had every reason to seek steady employment at good wages, and no 
reason to remain idle. 
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Another part cause of pauperism is lack of industrial educa- 
tion. Let us, then, establish industrial schools in every city and 
town, and provide every child with a thorough manual training. 
Saxony is away ahead of us in this. We believe in public educa- 
tion, but it is time we discovered that geography, arithmetic and 
parsing do not constitute a complete education. 

Another part cause of poverty is competition — the warfare of 
industry in which some are victors and others are victims. Let 
us, then, establish codperation is place of competition. 

Still other part causes of poverty are shiftlessness and inertia. 
They are not to any large extent primary causes of poverty, but 
are results of poverty and its causes, which cause the continuance 
of poverty-——the medium through which poverty propagates 
itself. They are consequences, directly or indirectly, of the evil 
conditions named above, and when they are removed the results 
will gradually disappear. 


Ill. How tae City or ToLtepo PROVIDED FOR HER 
UNEMPLOYED, BY James M. Brown. 


The fall of 1893, as in most of the large towns of the coun- 
try, found many unemployed in the city of Toledo. As the 
autumn advanced, industrial institutions continued to reduce their 
forces. The number of unemployed increased, and their stores 
were fast being depleted. The necessity for measures for the 
relief of these, and others who should be compelled to join their 
number before the winter was over, was apparent to at least two 
gentlemen, residents of the city. They held frequent consulta- 
tions, and methods best adapted to meet these then prospective 
but soon to be present and imperative demands, were fully con- 
sidered. The aim was to meet the problem in such a way as to 
prevent suffering, preserve manhood, and avoid the appearance 
and demoralizing effects of gratuitous relief. 

As it was apparent that thousands would be compelled to ask 
assistance, it was also manifest that nothing short of well con- 
sidered plans, including within their compass the united efforts 
of all the more favored of the city and a thorough awakening 
along all charitable lines, would meet the demand. If the effort 
should fail, there would follow great hardship and suffering, 
with possible riot and bloodshed. After full consideration, our 
two friends were of opinion that the plan of associating charities, 
as adopted in Boston, Baltimore, Buffalo, Indianapolis and other 
cities, supplemented by a bureau of extraordinary relief, em- 
powered to purchase and distribute food and clothing, presented 
the best methods of meeting the expected emergency. 

An attempt to bring into harmonious action more than two 
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hundred different charitable societies, composed of various sects 
and creeds, each organized to do its own work, in its own field, 
in its own way, and each jealous lest the other should know 
what it was doing, was a herculean task, full of discouragements, 
promising little else than failure. The simple suggestion of such 
a scheme was likely to create suspicion and arouse jealousy, and 
defeat the desired ends. 

There was a charitable society already in the field, with a 
record of ten years of creditable work, known as the “ Toledo 
Humane Society.” It was organized under the laws of the state, 
and had for its purpose the “prevention of cruelty to children 
and animals.” Its organization was non-sectarian and it had be- 
come self-supporting. It was thought by our two friends that 
this society, by enlarging its charter and adding to its two de- 
partments a third, to be known as the “ Department of Asso- 
ciated Charities,’ might, without arousing jealousy, form a 
nucleus around which all the charities of the city would unite in 
harmonious action. The suggestion was made to the Humane 
Society, and the necessity for immediate action was urged. This 
resulted in the necessary steps being promptly taken by that 
society to create the new department, and the same in due time 
was accomplished. 

But new and enlarged work demanded increased facilities, 
additional outlay and new workers. Our two friends, not waver- 
ing, went forward, and by their own efforts raised a subscription 
of fourteen hundred dollars to equip and put in running order 
the new bureau. Furniture, stationery, blanks, books, etc., were 
provided. When all was in working order, arrangements were 
made for enrolling all the unemployed heads of families, resi- 
dents of the city, who believed they could not get through the 
winter without assistance. A central place was fixed for such 
enrolment, and public notice of the intention to make the same 
was published in all the city papers. Two commercial travellers, 
enjoying their vacation, volunteered to spend that vacation in 
making the enrolment, and at the end of the first week thereof, 
over twelve hundred heads of families, representing a population 
of more than five thousand people, had already declared them- 
selves to be in distress. The enrolment continued until over 
eighteen hundred heads of families, with residences, numbers 
and ages of children, etc., were duly recorded, showing a popula- 
tion of over seven thousand people already on the verge of 
starvation. 

The Department of Associated Charities having been organized, 
the enrolment having in great part been made, the next step 
taken by our two friends was to call a meeting of a number of 
public-spirited and philanthropic men and women to consider the 
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situation. Five hundred invitations were sent out, to which 
about one hundred persons responded. At the meeting, our two 
friends presented the results of the enrolment, the necessity for 
immediate action, together with estimates of the amount of 
money that would be required, and plans for raising the money. 
It was suggested that a finance committee and a relief com- 
mittee be created, the former to raise the necessary means, 
and the latter to buy and distribute provisions and fuel to those 
in need. A finance committee, originally of twenty members, 
but afterwards increased to over one hundred, was appointed. 
Its members were worthy representatives of every branch 
of business, every trade and profession in the city. The 
amount to be raised was carefully apportioned to all of these 
branches of business, and the committees were at once set to 
work. * The city press sounded the alarm, and within twenty-four 
hours after the meeting mentioned, the whole city was in a fer- 
ment. Members of the finance committee were found every- 
where; lodges, churches, societies, schools and labor organiza- 
tions became interested, and money began freely to flow into the 
treasury. A relief committee, composed of some of our best 
business men, was also appointed, which at once opened a store- 
house and coal-yard, and filled the same with provisions and 
fuel. 

The newly created Department of Charities at once put to 
work a large force of investigators, instructed to inquire into the 
circumstances and character of every person whose name was on 
the enrolment of unemployed, and their reports, when returned, 
were carefully scrutinized and filed in alphabetical order. Only 
such orders as were issued by the Department of Associated 
Charities, upon the relief committee, were honored. Pending 
investigation into the character of the enrolled, orders for tempo- 
rary relief were granted to all upon the enrolment who applied. 
As fast as the true character of the enrolled could be determined 
by investigation, they were either given a permanent place upon 
the roll, or stricken therefrom, as circumstances indicated. 

The Department of Public Parks was the only branch of the 
city government provided with the necessary legislation to do 
any public work at that time. This department was appealed to 
by the Department of Associated Charities to give work to the 
unemployed. The park commissioners had no money with which 
to pay for labor, but had improvement bonds, which, on account 
of the low rate of interest they bore, and the stagnation of the 
money market, they were unable to sell. The Department of 
Associated Charities proposed, if the men were put to work, 
to pay them for their services in provisions, at the rate of 
one dollar per day, and take park bonds in payment therefor. 
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The offer was accepted by the park commissioners. The unem- 
ployed were offered opportunity to work, not to exceed three 
days in ten, it being estimated that three dollars’ worth of pro- 
visions, at actual cost, as issued by the relief committee, would 
provide for an ordinary family ten days. Under this arrange- 
ment the Department of Associated Charities gave orders to the 
unemployed, in relays, upon the park commissioners, for three 
days of work, which orders when returned, properly endorsed by 
the park commissioners, were taken up by the Department of 
Associated Charities, and orders upon the relief committee given 
for three dollars’ worth of such provisions as were kept in store, 
at the actual cost thereof. A strict account was kept with 
every person performing labor, or receiving supplies from the 
relief committee, so that the amount and date could be determined 
at a glance, thus protecting the Department of Charities from 
imposition, and assuring the managers that every family entitled 
thereto was being properly supplied with food. The work done 
upon the parks was such as could be performed in winter, viz., 
excavation for lakes, building approaches, roads, embankments, 
etc. The men worked most cheerfully, and rendered the most 
satisfactory service, and the quota never failed for number, until 
the opening of spring, when better prices than were offered by 
the Board of Associated Charities could be had. 

As the work proceeded, all the churches, orders and societies 
in the city were invited to enter the association of charities, and 
assist in the work. Nearly every one of the churches, Jewish, 
Catholic and Protestant alike, and most of the orders and socie- 
ties, promptly joined the association. So harmoniously did the 
work proceed that no dissatisfaction or jealousy arose. One 
Catholic priest, having been tendered a large donation of pro- 
visions for the benefit of his own people, was so well pleased 
with the manner in which the Department of Associated Chari- 
ties was conducted, that he ordered the whole donation turned 
over to its relief committee. Tor the first time in the history of 
the city, the spirit of universal brotherhood seemed to manifest 
itself and prevail. Inthe rooms of the Department of Associated 
Charities, any day, there could be seen, not only representatives 
of almost every nationality, but also the ministers and priests of 
almost every sect and creed; and the work went forward with 
the greatest satisfaction to those who contributed to its success, 
as well as to those who received and enjoyed its benefits. 

Not a single complaint of moment was heard of the insufti- 
ciency of the relief granted. When this statement is made in 
connection with the average cost to each family, as given below, 
the result is simply marvellous. The allowances per week were 
designated as “half,” “full” and “ full and half” relief, and were 
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as follows, viz.: Families of four and less, “half relief,” con- 
sisting of 14 lbs. beans, 10 lbs. corn meal, 124 lbs. flour, 4 bu. 
potatoes, 3 lbs. pork, 2 lbs. sugar, 4 Ib. tea, 2 loaves of bread, 64 
bu. coal; families of from four to six, “full relief” —3 Ibs. 
beans, 15 lbs. corn meal, 124 Ibs. flour, 3 bu. potatoes, 6 Ibs. 
pork, 3 Ibs. sugar, $ lb. tea, 2 loaves bread, 64 bu. coal; fami- 
lies of nine and more, amounts equal to both full relief and half 
relief as above stated. The relief committee opened its store- 
house Dec. 9, 1893, and on that day supplied 128 families with 
fuel and food. The number from that time gradually increased, 
until on February 1 the maximum was reached, and 180 families 
were supplied. 

On the 14th of D_cember, 1893, fifty-four men were furnished 
employment on th2 parks, and the number gradually increased 
until February 1, when it reached 399. By working the men in 
relays, and directing that six days should intervene between op- 
portunities for work, more than half the unemployed had work 
about one third of the time. The plan worked with the greatest 
satisfaction to all concerned, and the winter passed without suf- 
fering or even discontent. The very fact that the society was 
able to offer employment of the character described was one of 
the greatest aids in determining the worthiness of applicants. 
If they were worthy, they did not hesitate a moment to. accept 
the employment. If they were not able, on account of disability, 
to perform the service, their cases received the highest considera- 
tion of the society. If they declined the service, being able to 
perform the labor, they were at once cut off from supplies as 
unworthy. Thus the unworthy were eliminated, and the worthy 
distinguished and fully helped. 

A strict account was kept with every applicant for relief, every 
item he obtained was properly charged, and whatever of labor 
he performed, duly credited, so that at the end of the season 
every one could know, to a farthing, how his account stood, and 
what, if anything, was due from him to the society. 

The amount collected by the finance committee up to April 1, 
in money, provisions, fuel, clothing and other supplies, was 
$17,640.86. Up to that date 1,977 families had, as necessity de- 
manded, received aid, at an aggregate cost to the Department of 
Associated Charities of $15,526, or an aggregate average cost, to 
each family, of $7.85. The labor performed on parks at $1 per 
day, aggregated $8,706.56, leaving the net cost of the relief 
granted to the 1,977 families, $6,819.44; a net average to each 
family of $3.45, or a little over three cents per day. 

On April 1, after this movement had been in progress for one 
hundred thirteen days, the account of its transactions stood as 
follows : — 
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Donations in money, etc., received . P ; . . $17,640 86 
Expended in relief and expenses. : ‘ ‘ ’ - 15,526 00 
Balance cash and stores on hand . ‘ ‘ : : . $ 2,114 86 
Due Society from Park Commissioners on account labor . 8,706 56 


On hand, for future calls upon the Society . h ; . $10,821 42 


This movement demonstrates: First, what great good. may 
result from small and well directed beginnings; second, that the 
time has come when the spirit of a better and broader brother- 
hood is possessing the race. 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF PROVINCIALISM. 

Some time ago I was entrusted with a certain literary mission which 
almost convinced me that the fact that I was too poor to buy all the 
books of my contemporaries, which I saw in the newspapers were mak- 
ing their authors famous, was not such a great hardship as my curiosity 
had sometimes led me to imagine. I was engaged in a sort of mendi- 
cancy of wit, in which I had to assume an intimate but humble acquaint- 
ance with more works of fiction and poetry than I have ever read or 
possessed (and possession does not invariably imply acquaintance) and 
then furnish all the wit that passed. When I recall that pilgrimage of 
shame, though happily masked in a most impertinent domino of Paul 
Pry, I cannot help laughing over some incidents, which are a great deal 
more ludicrous in retrospect than they were in the acting. There is 
some tragedy in playing Echo to fools. 

I have stuffed some hundreds of pompous, empty heads full of wit 
and philosophy; though partly for the sake of the quip, and partly to 
mystify old Bluenose, the editor, a most credulous and omniscient 
person, it was frequently mystical enough to veil an ironical commentary 
on their own important, but amazing, contributions to current litera- 
ture. There are so many authors whose reputation is gained by the 
sheer avoirdupois of their work. Every year they multiply their former 
importance by a new quotient; thus by the increasing dilution of medi- 
ocrity they carry chill conviction into the heart of scepticism itself. We 
have several industrious masters of this sort. Some of my translations of 
the vacuous commonplaces uttered by the different ‘‘ celebrities’ it used 
to be my privilege (and their distinct advantage) to meet, must have added 
considerably to their self-complacency. A good many members of the 
Canadian Parliament owe something of their fame to the speeches I 
wrote for them in the Press Gallery, to shed lustre upon the Tory party, 
while the House quietly emptied or slumbered; and any number of 
clerics, of all denominations, are under obligations to me for eloquent 
sermons which I wrote for them upon the texts supplied on Saturday 
night, so that I could lie a-bed on Sunday morning and dream far more 
satisfactory vagaries than their sermons, or sit up and read Balzac’s 
‘* Proll Stories,’ in which the clergy figure quite largely, and contribute, 
as they but too seldom do elsewhere, to one’s amusement and good 
humor. 

Indeed I can truly declare, without egotism or exaggeration, that some 
ninety per cent of those who did me the honor of filling my pockets 
with their dulness, with all the amiable condescension of benignity, of 
whicli I was properly sensible, are my beneficiaries, and are in debt to 
me to this day for good, honest wit, that was as foreign to the good, re- 
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spectable cycle of their thought as murder, but which not one ever dis- 
c.aimed with any inopportune show of gratitude. Perhaps one day I 
may write an amusing paper on some of the dull, ungrateful villains it 
has been my hard fate to make witty, in spite of the machinations of 
Nature. Some of them owe more to me, and I write it in all humility, 
than they do to Dame Nature herself; but then this is only a roundabout 
way of complimenting Nature for the fortuitous gifts of human tender- 
ness and pity and benevolence. 

I have it on my conscience that I established an impossible precedent 
for many literary little ones, ** brilliant society novelists *’ and frigid or 
ardent * poetesses,”’ and such like, which they have been well content 
to live down; but my conscience will bear a good deal more and not 
seriously disturb my slurabers, and I may yet carry out my threat of 
giving some of my adventures in “‘ the great world.’” On some gray day, 
one of those Boston nightmares, that stifle all hope and cheerfulness and 
morality, | may need some such genial butchery to save me from the 
grim horrors of entertaining too poor an opinion of myself. It would 
jump with my humor then; but just now Ll am upon the threshold of a 
very agreeable memory and am in the mood to be humble with equa- 
nimity. On the other side of the threshold is one of those fine, great 
spirits who do not prey upon humility, and so make any other mood 
ridiculous and unphilosophic, not to say unregenerate; and of course 
we are none of us too desperate and hardened to be altogether recon- 
ciled to a complete estrangement from the conspiracy of morality. We 
may be strangers to love, to pity, to mercy, to justice, to all the mun- 
dane virtues, and we may hold these things in very small esteem, but we 
all cling fast to respectability, which includes the whole code of in 
dispensable moralities. I have even known fantastic stock-brokers who 
lived in the flattering conviction that they had souls worthy of per- 
petuation in another and perhaps a better world. These good eco- 
nomical folk evidently do not consider the cost of brimstone when they 
do not have to pay the piper. 

This all belongs to a chapter of experiences which I hope and pray I 
shall never be obliged to resume. In ten years I think I squeezed out 
of it all the amusement there was ever in it. As to profit, as 1 have 
hinted, there was none —I was both bankrupt and spendthrift, without 
the satisfactions or compensations of either. In those days I held a 
com nission under letters of marque, I think honored and sealed by the 
Devil, in the service of that mysterious anonymity of conscienceless 
mediocrity which has its ugly tentacles stretched throughout every plane 
of our civilization; in other words, the stress of circumstances compelled 
me to owe an unwilling allegiance to the skull and cross-bones of 
‘*Sunday’’ journalism, and I believe I broke the fourth commandment 
with great regularity, and most of the rest as necessity compelled and 
opportunity offered. 

In the course of my adventures [ have met many queer characters, 
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and among the queerest were some of the most amiable and kindly. 
The wits I have had the happiness to encounter have usually belonged 
to that large class in art and literature who are virtually failures, 
frequently by reason of their good qualities, and sometimes through a 
certain active indolence which cannot tolerate the trivialities of mere 
industry, but who, in any case, have a real knowledge of the jostle of 
life, and, therefore, have something to be witty about. I can remember 
only one or two celebrities, really full-blown prosperous folk, who were 
saved to humanity with a dash of wit and humor. The most hideously 
and wickedly dull person on,earth is the ridiculous popular novelist 
who will insist upon discussing his stupid plots and characters as if one 
could not review his books without an acquaintance with them. I must 
confess I have found most of the celebrities I have stumbled across the 
most dreadful boresin the world. But of course I have not encountered 
so many celebrities that I can afford to risk any generalization; and I 
am willing to admit I have enjoyed the sunshine of a few blessed 
exceptions. 

I recall especially one occasion, just before I got an unexpected 
reprieve from the Devil's Chancery and was again received into the fold 
of humanity, when [ was compelled to intrude, without either introduc- 
tion or appointment, upon the seclusion of a fine patriarchal sage, who 
lives in an eddy of this busy world, in one of those hushed, no-thorough- 
fare streets, that cross and recross each other on Beacon Hill. I can recall 
the minutest incidents of the memorable afternoon I spent in the old- 
fashioned library looking out upon Chestnut Street, one of the quaintest, 
quietest and most delightful streets in Boston. It was here that I met 
the last of the Transcendentalists, and in fancy touched elbows with the 
absent, silent spirits who composed that little group of writers and 
thinkers who, in one generation, gave America a literature. I was in 
the very room where the so-called Radical or Transcendental Club used 
to hold its meetings. All around me} on the walls and in the bookcases, 
were memorials of those great and original schismatics and radicals 
who first enfranchised thought in America. Portraits and old engravy- 
ings, and sculpture — everything reminded one of those grand and stir- 
ring times, when the noble passions and aspirations of human nature 
broke through the shell of Puritanism and put the ban of thought upon 
all the small but tragic hypocrisies of respectabilism and conventional- 
ism. These men, Emerson, Channing, Thoreau and the rest, sent up a 
blaze big enough to change the darkness into twilight, for those who in 
our day are groping and struggling for a still larger measure of intellec- 
tual and moral as well as social freedom. 

It was here, in this atmosphere of inspiring quietude, unfortunately 
so utterly foreign to my daily life in noisy newspaper offices and 
cramped and crowded boarding houses, that the idea of this little paper 
first entered my head. I linger in memory about this old house and its 
tenants, the owner and the shades around and about him, for if I could 
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but reproduce the pictures in my mind in their entirety I should not 
need to add any further commentary on the sort of advantages of 
provincialism I have in mind —a matter to whieh I am really coming, 
although some readers may have begun to doubt it. But there is an 
advantage of a certain sort in this impossibility of transferring all the 
life and color of one’s thoughts ina flash to paper. It would make a 
spiritual entity of much literature that just lost the touch of life in the 
painful labor of creation; but it would utterly bankrupt in a commercial 
way the whole guild of authors, for we are paid by the page, and not 
for the glow and worth of the thought, or the miracle which puts into 
a few words the whole chromatic chaos and spiritual capital of the 
mind. 

The reader with some imagination, however, can get a hint of the 
importance of this old library and its atmosphere as a sort of back- 
ground (to borrow a term from painting, which alone can convey any 
idea of a quality in literature of which all writers and all satisfactory 
readers are conscious) to the arguments of this paper, which are not of 
sufficient weight to warrant any resort to logic, but must depend upon 
the more elusive spiritual and even physical intuitions and sensations. 
Besides, I consider it would be ungracious, even if it were not unwise, 
to leave out of the argument one of the most cogent and convincing 
reasons I could possibly hit upon for making it; therefore I must take 
a glance both at the sage and at the library, for a provincialism that 
altogether lacked such pictures as this graven upon my memory could 
possess no charm for my imagination. 

If there is one place in the world where one can get out of the hubbub 
and ugliness of our glorious social struggle for survival, in which: the 
unfittest have demonstrated for centuries their ability to survive, if one 
can anywhere hope to put these horrors out of mind and take a dis- 
passionate and philosophic, and perhaps a more relentingly hopeful, 
view of the significance and portent of American civilization, it is in 
this large and old-fashioned library, which is only a stone’s throw from 
the turmoil of the Stock Exchange, but seems to belong to some fan- 
tastic world, in which morality is not only appreciable in its contradic- 
tions but positively in itself. There is an atmosphere of peace and 
serenity and high ideals about the whole of this delightful, comfortable 
old colonial house; but it is in the library, with its cheery log fire and 
walls lined with old books, and its glimpses of gently swaying trees and 
the quiet street from the windows, that one feels most soothed and 
most charitable and most in the mood for thinking that, perhaps, after 
all, this era of industrialism, with its noise and bustle, really has some 
deep hidden spiritual significance. At any rate, it is conducive to one’s 
own comfort to take large, charitable views when one is lolling back in 
a big cosy armchair, with one’s toes close up against the brazen fire- 
dogs and one’s thoughts roaring up the chimney with the blaze of 
crackling, spitting, moody logs. 
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This was my temper, anyway, that afternoon as I sat, alternately 
watching the fire and listening to my host’s quizzical and evasive 
answers to my somewhat diffident but adroit curiosity. Once or twice 
it occurred to me that I was possibly sitting in the very chair and in the 
very posture, hugging and withdrawing from the blaze, in which 
Emerson or Alcott or Lowell had sat and gossiped through the gray 
November afternoons —though on a very different social footing. As 
to this matter I never acquired enough impudence, in the ten years I 
had of journalism, to be really successful in any capacity but that ofa 
gossip with a roving commission, and I had knocked at this door in 
some trepidation; but my reception was so contrary to my expectations 
that, as my host unbent with me, I grew familiar with his fire-dogs; for 
it was a terribly raw afternoon. It is true I had received an assurance 
from a good old lady for whom I have some tenderness, which includes 
her opinions of abstract goodness, that ‘‘the doctor is the last of the 
saints’; but I had known and heard of many very clever men and great 
scholars, some of them men of genius, too, but very few had stro«'< ie 
as being saints; and so I was a little dubious as to the reception i might 
get from aman busy with the reminiscences of eighty years and the 
occupations of a belated leisure, particularly since I could give no 
better account of myself than that I was a gossip by predilection, and 
had come to the bad strait of having to reinforce my inclination with 
impertinence, for bread-and-butter reasons. I may say, in passing, that 
it is a very rarified provincial atmosphere that will produce saints; 
although I do not say they are altogether anomalous. As to the in- 
fluences of metropolitan life, and the cosmopolitanism which finds its 
impulse in good-natured scepticism, we may look for picturesques and 
grotesques from them, but saints—oh, yes, in effigy, in cathedral 
windows! 

The mills of close-packed civilization wear off men’s peculiarities; and 
eccentricities of opinion and character may hazard the satisfactions of 
the stomach. To survive in this environment a man must conform. A 
saint dead of starvation is like a lion in like condition — mere food for 
jackals; but to live and love mankind is not possible in any such social 
environment; that is a condition demanding other conditions — it would 
be a conceivably possible thing in a desert where only jackals broke the 
solitude. Buta saint demands some more analogous standard of com- 
parison in thought and conduct than the companionship of jackals, too 
utterly divorced from all human qualities, affords, and so saints are 
somewhat rare. They cramp their sympathies through an unwise ac- 
quaintance with their species, and their thoughts are quickly choked 
with weeds, like those delicate flowers which abandon hope in a town 
garden. 

Great cities obtain their virtues, when they need them for occasions 
of political gratulation and charity balls and so on, in the same way as 


they do flowers for similar decorative purposes — on the stalk or in pots; 
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they do not growthem. A saint is necessarily an eccentric, and the very 
condition of sainthood is non-conformity. I doubt even if such a sus- 
picious character would be allowed to preach to the sparrows in any 
law-abiding municipality. Thus, though we may hazard it that the 
Devil delights in contradictions, we must really remain incredulous of all 
saints whose baggage is labelled New York or Chicago, for such subtle 
irony would be too refined and elusive for even the perception of the 
discerning few, to whom alone the Devil, in common with all other 
genuine humorists, appeals; and we cannot believe that the Devil is so 
unsocial as to want to laugh in a greedy isolation of self complacency. 
‘* A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of him that hears it.’”’ The Devil has 
never been charged with asceticism or misanthropy; indeed he is ad- 
mitted even by his most bitter enemies to be a person of very social 
habits. It would be all very well to send saints to New York or Chicago 
to enliven Thanksgiving occasions and Christmas pantomimes; but those 
old-fashioned sentimentalists, who believe that there is some saintly 
specific in misery, and claim that saints can be bred in such surround- 
ings, as they used to be in the old story books, are unwittingly destroy- 
ing the dignity and pathos of credulity. 

Poverty, much less misery, in the cubby-holes of civilization, has no 
monastic discipline; it preys upon itself in a nightmare of misery. 
“God made the country’ is the half of an old proverb; the Devil dying 
of ennui in the midst of pastoral simplicity, made the city —is sug- 
gested as an amendment to the other half. With the best good will in 
the world, he devised an elaborate programme of pleasures, and then, 
to his dismay, he discovered that he had overlooked a very important 
factor in all human and devilish delights — misery. The pleasures he 
had contrived to share with mankind were intoxicating indeed; but 
pleasures of this piquant sort needed sharp and bitter contrasts to make 
them possible and to give them their keenest savor of delight. But the 
Devil is a person of resources, and the production of misery offered no 
difficulties to him. He merely invented theology and political economy 
so that idle empty heads could fester with conceit. These persuaded 
the millions to build temples, and they have played the oracle ever 
since. And so the many have carried the few on their shoulders in 
reverent wonder through the weary centuries, and the supremacy of 
human wisdom has become the glory of the world. This wisdom has 
made misery the lot of the millions, and so Pleasure’s different rdles 
never lack for puppets. 

How many good Christian respectables ever reflect that every one of 
their pleasures, nay, even their highest spiritual aspirations, are pur- 
chased, under our wasteful system, with the misery of untold thou- 
sands ? We buy the lightest smile with a hundred bitter unshed tears. 
We buy envy with how much suffering and hate! It is misery re- 
cruits all the battalions of pleasure; and the wages of sin are paid to 
others besides those poor sinners who are singled out for the special 
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reprobation of orthodox folk. Yes, we even dare to play Fate to our 
miserable fellow creatures, whom we regard as merely a picturesque 
background to our divinity. Indeed, it seems that Death is the only pay- 
master who does not favor or cheat; byt he surely has enough calls upon 
him in the course of nature without our presumptuous folly summoning 
him to settle our petty squabbles! And if one reviews in fancy the 
motley procession of pleasure, one will find in it many whose motley is 
within and not without, many grave personages who are generally sup- 
posed to be absorbed in much holier and serious distractions from 
worldly affairs. But among the whole troupe, from the stately and 
scarlet-robed bishop to the poor “scarlet woman,” there is no such 
anomaly as a saint. 

How can a saint be a comfortable? Indeed, since absolute independ- 
ence is essential to sainthood, may it not be within the bounds of reason 
to consider pickpocketing as the only resource of saints in a community 
of respectable opinion ? A comfortable may be a most delightful person 
to sip tea with, and he may exercise a remarkable abstention and mag- 
nanimity in respect to the caraway biscuits, and he may know his Joe 
Miller on Free Will and Original Sin from end to end without falter- 
ing, and be able to open theological oysters in season or out of 
season, with a quite magical expedition, and even find a pearl in each, 
and yet be an unwitting agency of the bedevilment of doubt and despair. 
Saints are lacking in this intellectual alertness; and indeed, I never knew 
one to descend from his stained glass window. But to show that I am 
without prejudice, [ will not make any rash assertions about the saints 
in the calendar, whatever doubts I may entertain, quite tentatively, about 
those belated unfortunates whose claims lack the ingratiating savor of 
antiquity. 

Some of the saints with strong literary claims upon the regard of 
posterity, have by no means found me callous, for I conceive a dalliance 
with mysticism to be one of the most fascinating of intellectual employ- 
ments; and to be able to keep one’s mental balance while allowing one’s 
imagination the fullest swing among the most delightful of impossible 
dreams, is, to my mind, no mean test of moral sanity. To be able to 
crack a joke and play a quip, and still keep one’s good humor and rever- 
ence, is another test. But then, who can be reverent and feel the 
mystery wrapped up in the meanest clout without good humor? And 
again, how can a mortal so blessed by the gods as to be able to touch 
elbows with Puck in the gravest as in the lightest company, be lacking 
in the truest reverence ? 

I sometimes think that the mortals who have come nearest to saint- 
hood, at least if we only consider human qualities, are those melancholy 
humorists who have been wrongfully held by the grave to be featherweight 
and profane fellows. But there is a touch of the mystic in almost every 
man, and hence the tradition of the other sort of saints; and though the 
environment of modern life may surround the canonization of any of 
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our contemporaries with an uncomfortable scepticism, we may be sure 
we could afford to emulate the character of many of the saints in the 
calendar with mue!: profit to our morals. In any case I think this 
generalization can be authenticated: all the saints, who in some respects 
answer to the bill of particulars of mundane sainthood, were provincials, 
and were perhaps in many respects somewhat unsophisticated; 2ud only 
their remoteness and antiquity has gained them the good-will an: 
esteem of the cultivated social circles in the cities. 

The fine illusion of saintliness is one of those things only possible to 
the provincial mind, which, to counterbalance some pettiness in ordi- 
nary mundane matters, including art and literature, flies to the extrem- 
ity of charity in the appraisement of the religious character. However, 
this is a pardonable foible; and how it arose about mine host I could 
well understand. My theory of saints—the digression which the 
reader has feared, and I was beginning to fear, would never come to an 
end — sprang from the same external evidences. 

My host is one of those rare types who grow so cosmopolitan in a 
provincial atmosphere, that when they enter metropolitan circles, the 
denizens there for the first time become conscious of the stuffiness of 
the world in which they are ordinarily so complacent. It is well both 
for the denizens of the great intellectual centres, such as London and 
Paris, as well as of the provincial world that they so quickly became 
oblivious of the oblivious world without. But the man in the provincial 
world has more latitude to grow in, for he is not harassed with so 
many “ useful acquaintances *’ who form so large a part of metropolitan 
life in the struggle for identity, and who are of the least possible utility 
in the accomplishment of any real work or in the development of 
character. Hence it is that your town-bred, town-made celebrity so 
often seems so very small when the man from some obscure and God- 
forsaken provincial place suddenly appears upon the scene. 

Thus my host, who is essentially the product of a larger provincialism 
than we now enjoy, of a time when Boston was much more like a 
country town than it is now, and when the windows of its famous wits 
and thinkers opened upon the whole world, comes perhaps as nearly up 
to the traditional outwardness of sainthood as any man I have ever 
seen; and by common repute he holds some virtues less equivocally 
than some saints whose titles are undisputed. The moment I saw the 
doctor, with his tumbled silver hair, in its erratic waywardness of dis- 
position, reminding me of portraits of Ibsen and Schopenhauer, and _ his 
genial, quizzical face, lighted up with kindliness, [ thought I divined a 
breadth and serenity about him, which, waiving all question of saintli- 
ness, was peculiarly characteristic of a provincial atmosphere we are 
never likely to enjoy in our bustling, noisy generation. 

One of the discouraging things in the Boston life of to-day, of which 
the doctor is dimly and sadly conscious, is that it has almost grown out 
of the provincialism, which gave the mind and spirit a chance, into a 
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crowded and barren provincialism of mere money-getting, noisy census- 
congratulation, vulgar ostentation of wealth, and the baldest and busiest 
sort of literary trifling. Browning society at ten-thirty, Walt Whitmau 
at eleven, Eschylus at eleven-thirty, ethical culture at twelve, lunch at 
one, and Yvette Gilbert at two! We enjoy every society but our own, 
and so our contributions to this perpetually open clearing-house of 
appreciation and culture, cannot be very valuable. We are so constantly 
in the market-place selling or giving our carrots and turnips that finally 
we have but the names of them to offer; but then it does not much 
matter since it is more satisfactory to all concerned that it should be so, 
But here is the danger of all this activity: one may enjoy quite an 
eminence in those narrow circles that are representative of all great 
metropolitan cities, but one day one may chance to meet a provincial to 
whom these amusing things are life-blood realities, and then — well in 
that case one must trust to one’s glibness and to Providence, and hope 
this unsophisticated realist does not hide any wit behind his amaze- 
ment. 

When one passes through that old fashioned, brass-knockered portal, 
on Chestnut Street, and is ushered into this library, one enters that 
larger world of the Transcendentalists, which could not have existed in 
a more metropolitan air. We could scarcely imagine a meeting of such 
men in the Latin quarter of Paris, or in the genteel neighborhood of 
Bloomsbury or Pentonville, or even in the semi-fashionable Bohemia of 
South Kensington. To be sure Cheyne Row, Chelsea, offers picturesque 
visions, but London, with its day and night roar and rumble is too 
unescapably present for the prosperity of Transcendentalism. And 
then the sky hangs too low in London for the indulgence of any fine 
fallacious hopes about mankind; we can only cherish illusions in the 
sunlight. With such a sombre night cap as hangs over London, how can 
its inhabitants hope for pleasant dreams—and yet the fancy will find 
outlets from the darkest prisons. Indeed, I seem to remember having 
spent some sunshiny, dreamy hours in old St. Paul’s churchyard, or the 
Temple gardens, myself, even though both my purse and my stomach 
were bankrupt. But perhaps this is only an illusion of retrospect —a 
well digested memory of emptiness. 

Of course London, Paris and New York may have some compen- 
sating advantages; but they looked insignificant to me that afternoon in 
the doctor's library, and I do not believe they can bear comparison with 
the advantages of provincialism —that is, the right sort of provincial- 
ism. I am willing to admit I see it in something of a poetic medium, 
and I am conscious of the rarity of this right sort. But some one has 
pointed out the world has never seen an age that did not seem vulgar 
and mean to the vulgar and mean. If we did not hold both people and 
places ina poetic medium occasionally, the horrible realism of the sordid 
facts of our existence would drive us mad. In despair we should part 
with the final remnant of morality —egoism; for it is impossible to 
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cherish this self delusion unless one can extend illusions to other human 
beings. One of the advantages of a provincial atmosphere is, therefore, 
at once apparent. The times may be out of joint, and the world, that 
is the intellectual world of the great centres, may be entirely given up 
to scepticism and pessimism, but the genuine provincial mind takes 
only a condescending, superior interest in these horrid rumors, being as 
sceptical of the doings of the cities as the cities can be of theirs — for, 
gracious goodness, are not the town pump, the city hall and the Trinity 
church where they stood last night? Indeed, God is good, and any sort 
of cataclysm that is simply moral, and disturbs no brick and mortar 
foundations, falls ineffectually upon Little Four Corners — and, in these 
days, upon Boston. 

By this defect of indifference, provincialism secures its own satisfac- 
tions and privileges intact, and incidentally repays some of the mockery 
so freely bestowed upon it in metropolitan circles. It should console 
Little Peddlington for any neglect of its heroes that while the whole 
great outside world is laboring for its conversion, it only imports one 
periodical out of the multitude of books and periodicals — The Family 
Story Paper. A great man from the great world needs to go to Little 
Peddlington to find out how circumscribed his fame really is. Little 
Peddlington knows neither him nor his works, and yet the sun rises and 
sets over Little Peddlington. And then as to the disadvantage Little 
Peddlington is sometimes supposed to sustain in being so remote from 
the great centres that it gets its news of the world when it is a week 
old, I maintain that this is a matter for profound congratulation. One 
of the daily nuisances of civilized life in the great cities, is this imperti- 
nent foisting of unnecessary and trivial occurrences under one’s nose 
every half hour. It is a most damnable distraction, and one that is well 
nigh unescapable since it colors everybody's conversation. 

I think old Dr. Johnson was right in his detestation of political jargon 
and the mere happenings of the day. Boswell tells us that the philos- 
opher of Fleet Street was goaded almost to madness by ridiculous people 
who annoyed him by discussing the paltry news of the day, and he could 
even be rude to any one who mentioned the Punic wars or the Catiline 
conspiracy. ‘*This unmeaning stuff spoils all my comfort,’ he would 
say. I have had to exhaust my whole literary resources to fill twenty 
columns with a description of a prize fight between two ugly carnivers. 
and I cordially agree with Dr. Johnson. 

If one once gets into the habit of reading all the murders and mysteries 
and gory nonsense that is printed in the newspapers one cannot entertain 
an abstract idea. I firmly believe it requires higher qualities of mind 
to hoe a patch of potatoes than it does to be the greatest politician in 
Christendom. The most pernicious and terrible provincialism in the 
world is the mediocrity of mind established by the filthy newsmonger- 
ing that has reached such discouraging proportions in all the great cities. 
Little Peddlington, thinking for itself more or less mechanically, should 
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go down upon its knees and thank God it escapes this luxury. It may 
be the only topic of conversation in the place is the price of oats and 
the potato crop. It may be, although this is doubtful, all the thinking 
is in consonance with this. It is well; there are fine possibilities of 
abstract independent reasoning in a discussion on this range, which are 
utterly lacking in the morbid lechery of the newspaper impertinences. 
In order to obtain any just conception of the real meaning of life we 
have to get away from our absurd activities, our bitter strife for petty 
prizes, our jealousies and supinities, our small ambitions and com- 
promised hopes, and see the real marrow of life as it is revealed in 
Little Peddlington. 

In the miniature world of Little Peddlington, with its exact duplica- 
tion of the underlying tragedy of life on larger stages elsewhere, we see 
our own great projects and occupations reproduced in an obvious in- 
significance that moves our pity that all the marvel of man should be 
reduced to such employments; and while this consciousness includes a 
measure of humility it need not make us disconsolate, for it brings with 
it a sense of potential divinity that makes every mana hero. It is tragic 
indeed that such a beautiful world as this should be turned into a mere 
hell of trading. We do not merely sell goods, we sell our days, our 
vears, our lives, our minds, our hearts, our very souls. Idleness is per- 
haps the only occupation at all compatible with the dignity and poten- 
tiality of the mind of man. To write my own autobiography in one 
sentence, since I dare take no such liberties with some other person, 
I know that the most important and creditable employment of my life 
has been to eat the bread of idleness and lie at my ease in the clear air, 
watching the breakers dash against the jagged brown rocks at Marble- 
head. To get away from our fellows thus and claim our original herit- 
age is to worship God. Our ordinary occupations shrink and shrivel, 
but we, the real men so often out of sight, always indeed more or less 
in the shadow for our fellows, expand. 

To indulge such whimsies, if whimsies you must call them, is to taste 
the true significance of life, which orthodoxy and Poor Richard philos- 
ophy have lamentably failed to proclaim. As Emerson says ‘* We are 
gods playing the fool.’’ At any rate it cannot be denied that it gives us 
a larger comprehension of the dignity of human life to meet men who 
do not know anything at all about our cabals and celebrities and 
squabbles, and are not a bit ashamed of their ignorance. The disillu- 
sion comes, and we cannot keep it out of mind, when we discover that 
beneath all this placid surface there are rough and rude feuds that some- 
times lack even the generosity of our polemics. Little Peddlington 
shows its wisdom, though, in having made its mind as to the unim- 
portance and iniquity of the doings of the world at large outside its own 
boundaries; it is in the line of probability. 

But Little Peddlington lies outside the domain of this article. In 
reviewing the advantages of provincialism I have Boston more particu- 
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larly in mind. The sort of possible product of this provincial atmos- 
phere — at least a generation ago— 1 have vaguely introduced to the 
reader; and although we are in the habit of concluding that the degen- 
eracy of our own immediate day carries some sort of specific of impos- 
sibility with it, | think we may hazard it that some great spirit will be 
able to find its materials all ready to hand here, even though the 
brokers of thought have betaken themselves elsewhere. But some 
industrious student of the census, imports and exports, tonnage and all 
the rest of it, may be ruffled at this word * provincialisin” applied to 
Boston life. To the provincial mind it is a stigma. Indeed I suspect 
many good Bostonians, whose civic pride, and a spice of personal conceit 
added, will not allow them to admit the ugly fungous growth of change 
and fact, will scent most dreadful heresy and wantonness in thus linking 
Boston and provincialism. My attitude of apologist is not likely to 
serve me with such patriots. But it is indisputable, nevertheless, that 
the social atmosphere of Boston is in many respects decidedly provincial. 

When according to the census returns and also by reasun of the 
customs and habits of its citizens Boston was most provincial, by virtue 
of the lives and thoughts of a few of its citizens, not so greatly esteemed 
in their own day, it was one of the cosmopolitan centres of the world, 
where the thought of all the world’s thinkers was subjected to a new 
appraisement. Addison and Steele and Swift made Button’s coffee 
house one of the four cardinal points of the intellectual world of their 
time. Dr. Johnson and his cronies, and admirers assembled at the 
Mitre Tavern, a circle that included Edmund Burke, Goldsmith, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and Boswell, constituted a society that made Fleet 
Street the highway of the whole English-speaking world. The Doctor 
used to assert that ‘‘a tavern chair was the throne of human felicity”’; 
and his genial personality will probably reign in Fleet Street, at least, 
long after the House of Brunswick is the vaguest sort of memory. The 
Johnsonian style is certainly still discernible in the long-rolling, heavily 
laden periods of the Fleet Street gentlemen who supply Great Britain 
with its public opinion. 

‘Tis a great pity to my mind that all the Transcendentalists were such 
abstemious souls, for though I am willing to admit the picturesque is on 
a lower plane than the Transcendental, still there is a fascination for me 
in those literary festivals at which Bacchus was no stranger. I know 
this is a vice in me, for | am the living contradiction of my humor; but 
in spirit Llove to haunt literary Bacchanals. I think lemonade and cara- 
way biscuits cut no such figure in biographie literature as those fine 
high-sounding names of French and Italian wines. I have no wine list 
at hand and so I cannot name any of them here, and | regret it for it 
gives one more social distinction to glibly run over one’s favorite wines 
than one’s favorite authors; but one name I do remember because it 
always brings such fantastic suggestions with it— Lachryma Christi. 


There is something exhilarating in the mere name. 
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But whether Bacchus was exiled or not from the meetings of the 


Transcendental Club in Chestnut Street, and from the dinners of the early 
editors and contributors of the Atlantic Monthly, one would have liked 
to have been present, and one feels that these gatherings would hold as 
great a place in literary history as the famous sessions of the Literary 
Club, where Dr. Johnson laid down the law until all hours of the night, 
but for one circumstance — they had no Boswell. Mr. Francis Under- 
wood in his Recollections of Lowell, gives us a hint of these gatherings 
of provincials, held in the back parlor of some tavern (they had back 
parlors in those days) in a court off Washington Street, now unhappily 
improved out of existence; and I do believe I remember an incidental 
mention of punch! At any rate the circle included Emerson, Lowell, 
Longfellow, Hawthorne, Alcott, Dr. Holmes and Charles Eliot Norton, 
and punch or no punch we may be sure Puck was there. It is nothing 
short of a national calamity to my mind that we have no record of the 
table talk. Then, too, there were occasional and frequent meetings in 
aroom above the quaint Old Corner Bookstore, which would have for- 
ever hallowed the spot in the minds of book lovers if they had taken 
place in The Temple or in Fleet Street. 

But the Boston of fifty or sixty years ago was not conscious perhaps 
that its all absorbing import and export concerns were being redeemed 
in the eyes of civilization elsewhere by a small circle of thinkers ; and 
although it had an abundance of comfortable lawyers they were all too 
important and feathery to play Boswell to dubious souls, who, in all 
probability, were almost complete nonentities in the councils of the local 
magnates. I believe we could well afford to exchange one-half of the 
books produced in America since those days for one good stout volume 
of Boswellian literature which would put those scenes before us as defi- 
nitely as the meetings at the Mitre. Such a volume would assuredly 
have given American literature more prestige abroad than all the mil- 
lions of novels which have been printed since Hawthorne. Here were 
all the materials for such a book —the fostering provincial atmosphere, 
the contrast of character, the needful intimacy and confidence, the in- 
formal abandon of men of genius and men of wit, the entire absence of 
that social code of starch and vacuity that kills all individuality — but 
the man, the delightful sycophant, failed to appear. The opportunity 
may never come again, for the necessary provincialism is becoming lost 
in an ugly provincialism of mere bustle and noise; and we are as noisy 
and busy in our recreations as in our trafficking. 

Our social intercourse no longer admits of any real, leisurely intimacy, 
and so no man will take the risk of unbending in any circle. We belong 
to too many clubs, places to loll and read the papers, to so many socie- 
ties, and we make too many speeches, ever to get beyond the frigid 
courtesies of acquaintanceship. And there is too much interviewing 
and reporting and too much scrappy periodical literature for any spon- 
taneous wit to survive with its charm, if it once gets beyond the confines 
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of some triangular society. The many occupations of modern city life 
have created a new sort of terrible provincialism that has no limit to its 
interests, that continually exten.'s our circle of acquaintances, eternally 
opens up new prospects, and forever makes it more and more impossible 
for us to really get at the reality in any one man or thing. Particularly 
in Boston we have such universal sympathies. 

The good Bostonian who takes so much stock in the virtues of his 
neighbors as to get all ruffled up at the declaration that Boston is decid- 
edly provincial — and it enjoys a sort of degenerate provincialism at that 
— is denying the sole distinction of the city. The people who possess any 
discrimination, admit and honestly enjoy the element of provincialism 
in the social and literary life of Boston. There is certainly nota vestige 
of spite in this declaration, for as faras I am concerned I detest the 
nightmare activity of great cities. London or New York give me the 
horrors. I thoroughly enjoy provincial life, when it does not disturb 
my peace in the horrid shape of a personal persecution for some inno- 
cent form of dissent; and the provincialism of Boston is not quite so 





pronounced as to include tar and feathers as a means of moral suasion. 
Other methods of conversion are freely used, such as vilification and 
fantastic mendacity, but the last witch was hanged in picturesque Old 
New England before my time; unluckily, I think, for I believe I could 
have proven without difficulty that some of my dear friends are worthy 
of the gibbet as being possessed of the Devil. ‘ 

But the provincialism I have had in mind throughout this paper is 
more of a subtle and negative quality than that mere gross stupidity 
which the word conveys to many people. It is indeed the richest 
inheritance of this generation, and only in certain rare households can 
one discover the signs of it. It is a reminder of a historic past, which 
is only too lacking in the daily havoc of most American cities. I have 
always found Boston quite large enough for me. I never could under- 
stand why some people imagine that the zest of life is enhanced by 
living in immense cock-lofts amid an eternal clatter. This is one of the 
extraordinary insanities that possess the minds of some good people 
who are eaten up with inordinate vanity and self-importance on account 
of the mere bigness and monstrosity of New York and Chicago. What 
the relation may be between the size of the buildings, the enormity of 
the rents, and the clatter of the streets in these cities, and the impor- 
tance of these individual citizens, is a problem I have never been able to 
solve by the arithmetic at my command. I should say that in some 
algebraical proposition the importance of the individual should be 
equal to z. 

Properly considered the provincialism of Boston is what theatrical im- 
pressarios would call its “star feature.’ It has at times, at least in cer- 
tain quarters, a touch of that balm — remote I grant you, but still palpa- 
ble to the ordinarily vigorous imagination — which we cross the Atlantic 
to experience at the Hague, Canterbury and other delightfully serene 
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and dreamy places. Of course we do not get quite the same quality 
here; it demands a trifle more coloring from the imagination; it is at 
its very best in retrospect; but then we are engaged in the prose of life 
here, and in Europe we see but the poetry. We are for a time superior 
to the lower concerns of humanity; they are all about us to be sure, but 
since we have nothing to do with them the passing show is something 
like a pastoral comic opera —it is all smiles and contentment, fascinat- 
ing plain living, and simplicity. It would not be well for most people 
to peep behind the scenes— they would feel cheated to discover that 
the round of life is not much varied anywhere, and the tragedy of life 
is always present. All our satisfactions require a little deception, and 
provincialism of the best sort, like all other good things, is somewhat 
limited in its influence and diffusion. 

Culture never managed to elbow Mammon out of Boston any more 
than out of other cities; indeed there is no place on earth too benighted 
for this worship. But there is nevertheless more respect in Boston for 
the past and tradition, even for intellect when the owner has been so 
long underground that his financial standing is a matter of indifference, 
than there is elsewhere. This is an essential quality of provincialism. 
It does not necessarily exclude catholicity to new ideas, though there 
is some peril of excess in this direction, but it gives a hesitancy of 
welcome to the new, which is the best assurance of respect and grati- 
tude when full acceptance is won — when the new is no longer novel. 
This sort of provincialism is altogether creditable —although I am 
taking a somewhat ideal view of it, which in some respects over em- 
phasizes the provincialism we get in actuality; and while it has its 
dangers, it conduces much more to the happiness as well as the capital 
stock of ideas of the community, than the seething, babbling, roaring 
life of greater cities, which lack all the color and force of tradition 
to counterbalance and dignify the mere empty bustle of the galloping 
hours. 

Man drives his great wheels of activity too fast and too cruelly when 
he loses for a brief period his consciousness of the immensity of the 
impalpable shadow of Time. Between two eternities he sweats and 
denies himself to provide pleasure for his leisure — what a farce! Three 
score and ten as the span of life, against eternity, and men torture life 
out of shape and talk of earning leisure. Such a parody of civilization 
drives philosophy out onto the highway. 

This is largely the way of life in most American cities. We may not 
be as wise as Solomon in Boston, but at least some of us are too wise to 
live such a life as that. We have not yet learned to be as spontaneous 
and picturesque in our pleasures as the French or Germans; but we are 
not quite so absurd as to wholly mortify the flesh in an asceticism born 
of mere money grubbing. If we are not very spiritual, at least we do 
not cheat ourselves quite so badly in our desire and greed as do some of 
our neighbors. We do not take enough pleasure; but, luckily, through 
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our provincialism, we take our pleasure with less of the bustle of busi- 
ness in it than the average American, who has been taught to severely 
condemn leisureliness. It is this quality of provincialism which makes 
us take so much pleasure in our pleasures. Whatever may have been 
the case in the old Puritan days, it cannot be said that we take our 
pleasures so sadly as the English. This also is one of the fine and 
healthy things about this atmosphere of provincialism, It admits of a 
deep and keen enjoyment in life, which is often lost in greater centres, 
where the pall of satiety and disillusion falls about the eyes of the 
newly born, who dare not rebel and be natural in the face of such an 
overwhelming force of cynicism. It would be outraging all the canons 
of good form to be amused at anything when the mouth of authority is 
unmistakably yawning. 

A city whose best society can contain an enthusiastic man, an out 
spoken ardent admirer of this and that, must have some measure of 
enlightenment. For, in most societies, such men are regarded as bores. 
We can thank the provincialism of Boston for the indulgence of our 
enthusiasms amid grave and sometimes illuminated faces in a world 
which has but too many sqrrows, and we can be thankful that we are not 
cheated out of our pleasures by a farcical conspiracy of cosmopolitan 
weariness. For my part, 1 thank Heaven that the provincialism of 
Boston is not the provincialism that reigns in other cities where it 
glories only in mere bigness. The Boston kind is much less positive, 
more subtle and more satisfactory. It consists largely in a profound 
belief in an element of exalted Brahminism in our social life, upon 
which no one can put a precise finger; and so it is an altogether 
comfortable delusion with one strong recommendation. It is not 
utterly inimical to the cherishing of some dignity and repose, if not of 
any great ideals of character and conduct. Indeed the very force of 
this superstition in the social atmosphere tempers the blasts of Philis- 
tine indifference and contempt to the shorn lambs — the men of art and 
letters. 


Boston is, happily, too large for that dreadful familiarity which plays 
such havoe with the social peace in very small communities; but it is 


not so vast that all our celebrities are indistinguishably merged in the 
mass of average humanity, as in London, Paris or New York. This isa 
charming feature of every Boston occasion, either private or public, 
both for the celebrities and for the mass of average humanity, which 
latter betrays its touching innate modesty in its flattering curiosity. 
But Boston celebrities should never forget their exact position at all 
times by the compass, for a point or two west or south, and these 
delightful little experiences will be suddenly replaced with the most 
discouraging ignorance. To prevent shocks to the nervous system some 
of Boston’s celebrities should be prepared for a certain indifference 
in other ‘‘ geographical expressions.”’ 

It is possible in a provincial world for even the humblest individual to 
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be able to recognize at a glance, in any crowd, all the preéminently great 
men present; and strangely enough this usually confers as warm a glow 
of satisfaction upon the beholder as upon the greatness so favored. I 
have often felt with a keen pang of sympathy the woes greatness must 
experience in a vast wilderness of millions where even such elect of God 
as royalty have to proclaim their identity with symbols, not accorded to 
baser mortals, for fear of being lost in the obscurity of ‘‘ starch and 


, 


sables.”’ In our more circumscribed social sphere even mere money- 
bags can secure a murmur in any public or semi-public place. This 
breath of public envy or awe or curiosity is very dear to Dives, and all 
sorts of disillusions await him in London, Paris and Berlin. There he 
can give the most splendid entertainments, but he might as well as dine 
en famille. The press leaves him to enjoy the most distressing privacy. 
In our more genial atmosphere an argus-eyed reporter is stationed in 
the pantry, and all the world is invited — not to the feast, but to the 
process of digestion in the morning. 

I can truthfully claim to know by sight almost all the celebrities of 
Boston — but I should be very wide of the truth if I left it to be under- 
stood that they all knew me. They do not. I have an extended and 
intimate acquaintance with persons of distinction, owing to the exigen- 
cies of journalism. If the persons of distinction do not happen to know 
it, it must be because they have not had time amid so many distractions 
of business and pleasure to make a practice of remembering faces. 
That may yet become a misfortune, for it cannot be doubted if the 
extension of the suffrage and other popular reforms in this world implies 
a state of perfect democracy in the after world, then the man who has a 
good memory for names and faces will stand a better chance of getting 
into Heaven than the man who kas not. St. Peter might be above such 
considerations, but democracy assuredly is not. I have mentioned my 
professional memory, because I do not wish to be misunderstood as 
claiming the substance of real intimacy with all the celebrities, pic- 
turesques and grotesques I may have occasion to mention from time 
to time in these papers, when I have but the shadow. This is one of 
the amiable foibles so common among the lineal descendants of Brian 
Boru, charming fellows, whose genius for exaggeration is their passport 
into all societies, and whose lies are to be attributed more to an excess 


of personal modesty than to any perverseness of nature. Theirs are the 
most innocent of untruths, for they are intended simply to contribute 
to the amusement and instruction of others, and are entirely devoid of 


ulterior aims. 

There are undoubted advantages in the friction and stimulus of a great 
centre like London or Paris or Berlin, but before we pack our baggage 
and rush off to gain wisdom in a crowd, as if it were communicable in 
some electric touch of elbows, let us remember that the human tragedy 
is everywhere the same. There is no more in life for each of us than 
we can discern init, It is the superstition of every scribbler in Fleet 
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Street that his words gain in weight and wisdom because he can lunch 
at the Mitre and dine at the Cock Tavern. It is his sole compensation 
for bad pay; these are privileges no doubt, and such as I am by no 
means disposed to despise, for the associations of men of genius possess 
a reverential interest for my imagination. I am a lover of all that is 
sweet and human and wholesome in tradition, and I could even delight 
in touching the posts Dr. Johnson did not dare to miss in his peregrina- 
tions through the crooked streets and alleys of old London. But 1 must 
maintain my sense of the strict impartiality of nature, and insist that it 
is as possible for a man to be a good, fat, prosperous mediocrity in Fleet 
Street as in the smallest Little Peddlington in the world 

Indeed the exigencies of the literary life in a great literary centre are 
often inimical to anything but the most supple mediocrity of aims and 
sentiment. A great intellectual capital is divided into innumerable 
small coteries, and nothing is so provincial as a coterie. Of course a 
great metropolis affords a market for men of talent and men of genius, 
which does not exist in any provincial obscurity, but it is a mistake to 
confuse these advantages of commercial opportunities and social en- 
vironments with the fortuitous factors in genius and character. There 
is no intention here of seeming to reciprocate in kind the truculent con- 
tempt of the British Quarterly or the Saturday Review for everything 
and everybody that the Almighty could not crowd into ‘the tight little 
island.’’ I merely wish to point out that while there may be an appre- 
ciable relation between geography and morality there is none between 
geography and genius. ‘“ The full tide of human existence’’ can be felt 
in Little Peddington, as keenly as Dr. Johnson felt it at Charing Cross 
—if one has the insight for grasping of the real meaning of life any- 
where. r 

The domination of the most blatant materialists cannot rob the life of 
the great multitude of the elements of poetry, for the poet is more 
moved by the eternal, morai and emotional springs of life and thought, 
which no materialism can utterly destroy, until it can destroy the prin 
ciples governing not merely this planet but the whole of the universe. 
The best corrective I know of this grave assumption of complacent as- 
sumption of superiority so common to capitals, which after all are but 
greater or less aggregations of quite ordinary beings, of whom it can be 
safely predicated that two-thirds are either fools or knaves, is the reading 
of a great spirit like Emerson. If I could hope that these pages 
would reach the eyes of the truculent swash bucklers on the London 
press, who are so severe upon us for trying to invest our deplorable life 
with some articulate dignity, I would recommend them to get out of 
smoky London and read Emerson’s essays within sound of the sea. 
There is much that he says which could be quoted in this place —- 
though much of it would not support the argument on the advantages 
of provincialism, which I may as well declare at once are necessarily 


more comparative than positive. He says, ‘‘Simple hearts put all the 
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history and customs of this world behind them, and play their own 
game in innocent defiance of the Blue Laws of the world; ” and again, 
‘* The first step of worthiness will be to disabuse us of our superstitious 
associations with places and times, with number and size. Why should 
these words, Athenian, Roman, Asia and England so tingle in the ear ? 
Where the heart is, there the muses, there the gods sojourn, and not in 
any geography of fame.” 

What could be more provincial under Heaven than the anethemas 
heaped high upon every hope, ambition, emotion, sentiment of common 
humanity, and every man who dares to stand for these eternities, by 
those choice vehicles of English culture and taste, the Saturday Review, 
the Quarterlies, and Punch —that insoluble despair of two continents ? 

Every new genius we hear of, who after a few months’ success goes 
to London or New York to do the best he can by his talent, is a dis- 
appointment. The muses cannot go a-whoring with mammon and retain 
their old love for the conscience. Thus every year we see promising 
young men go to their ruin. In the spring they set our hearts ablaze 
with their fervor; in the winter we see them going through the paper 
hoops of fashionable literary organs. To purchase the good opinion of 
awful critical authority at such a cost ought to deter self-respecting 
ambition — but ambition only too often is the wreck of better things. 
Better provincialism than this amusing conformity; but the great cen- 
tres everywhere beget a certain intellectual Toryism that laughs at all 
earnestness and depth and sincerity of purpose as unsophisticated, pitia- 
ble, pathetic, puerile. In contrast the latitude allowed to earnest belief 
in a provincial atmosphere should console us for the loss of much good 
company. And then in Boston, for instance, we have old ocean at hand, 
and though it may be furious at times it is never cynical. To keep in 
tune with humanity there is no specific like a walk along the seashore. 
It puts everything into its real proportions, and last months’ analysis of 
comparative civilization in the British Quarterly is less disturbing. Iam 
inclined to think there was much truth in Heine’s opinion, that all the 
preéminently great men of England (and I exclude mere fighting men) 
have been aliens among their countrymen; and there is much to support 
this view in the mixture of races that enters into the English type, and 
in the event of any special predominance or fresh admixture of French, 
or German or Hebrew, produces a freak — a man of genius. 

As Emerson found in London, one of the critical tests of literary 
orthodoxy is a sort of mental and moral flippancy. ‘‘To convince the 
reason, to touch the conscience, is romantic pretension.”” The classic 
abstraction, the superstition of learning, has a greater hold perhaps in 
London than in any other intellectual centre, because, robbed of its all 
ancient fire and relevance to real life, the classic ideals in literature rob 
thought of its natural radicalism, and reduce all expression to a fatuous 
vaporing of manufactured unreality that leaves secure and undisturbed, 
the holy superstructure of British respectabilism and Toryism. And 
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this is true in degree also of those great Peddlingtons in America which 
aspire to the austere distinction of literary centres. 

At a distance, all these great cities seem to be Utopias of moral and 
intellectual freedom. In reality one has to become an uncompromising 
true believer in all sorts of iniquity to prosper in them. They have 
certain physical conveniences which a provincial town lacks, but no 
spiritual enfranchisement. To be sure they offer ambition the range of 
the comic papers, if it will so pollute itself, but the polite literary circles 
know no gods but those which are palpable and visible at Delmonico’s. 
That is the test. Can you buy expensive dinners, live in a respectable 
neighborhood, and dine your friends at Delmonice’s ? No; then back, 
rash mortal to provincial obscurity, and peace and happiness; and take 
this hint for consolation. There are ceftain prosperous creatures call- 
ing themselves literary men who live this gilded life; they are the favor- 
ites of all good society, and they write prodigiously and are read in the 
same vague degree. But unfortunately they have no leisure for thinking, 
and the wise, yes even the worldly wise, shrug their shoulders when 
their names are mentioned, and say significantly — Pouf ! 

If all the advantages of provincialism are not specifically touched 
upon in this paper it is because I am fearful of adding anything to the 
conceit of my esteemed fellow citizens who labor under a sufficiency of 
this disability as it is. The acute reader can, however, discover very 
broad and pertinent inferences throughout these pages. 


WALTER BLACKBURN HARTE. 


A Book ON SOCIALISM. 


To a book interesting and valuable in both plan and execution is 
added the fact that just now not only it but the whole teaching of its 
writer is on trial before the country. Into the merits or demerits 
of the accusers it is no part of my work as reviewer to enter. One fact, 
however, may be stated: his enemies, from the editors of the Nation 
up and down, would seem never to have studied the book in question, 
since its own pages refute every accusation brought against it. 

To the majority Dr. Ely stands as a Christian socialist; to a small 
minority as many steps beyond this peaceful réle. But whoever has sat 
under the teachings of the man whose thorough German as well as 
American university training makes him an authority not to be ques- 
tioned lightly, knows that not only is he not a socialist but that he is 
strongly opposed to the teachings and tendencies of that system of 
thought. Up to acertain point he sees, as do most sensible people at 
present, that socialism holds the solution of some of our most perplex- 
ing problems. But beyond this acceptance of certain phases he declines 
- “Socialism: An Examination of its Nature, its Strength and its Weakness, with 
Suggestions for Social Reform,” by Richard T. Ely, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor of 


Political Economy in the University of Wisconsin. 12mo; pp. 449; price $1.50. 
Thomas Y. Crowell, New York, 1894. 
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to go. His preface is a disclaimer throughout, and it is his own attitude 


that he describes when he writes: — 


A writer’s whole nature may be that of a conservative ; he may love the old ways; he 
may to some extent draw his social ideal from a past which he considers, with respect 
to its feeling about wealth, saner than the present age; and yet, because he would, by 
social action, endeavor to change certain tendencies, and to conserve the treasures of 
the past which he feels are threatened by new and startling forces, he is still a radical 
in the eyes of those men whose one and sole test is money. 

The book is distinctly conservative, and in this same preface, which 
should be carefully read as the keynote of the whole treatment, he 
writes: — 

The peaceful progress of society, with the conservation of the results of past his- 
torical development, is the author’s desire. He will not, however, be surprised to have 
the charge of radicalism brought against him. We have among usa class of mammon 
worshippers, whose one test of conservatism, or radicalism, is the attitude which one 
takes with respect to accumulated wealth. Whatever tends to the preservation of the 
wealth of the wealthy is called conservatism, and whatever favors anything else, no 
matter what, they call socialism. 

Disclaiming, then, in the beginning, any attitude save that of a dispas- 
sionate, clear-judging observer and analyzer, Dr. Ely proceeds, in his 
usual methodical and carefu) manner, to lay out the plan of his book, 
which he has divided into four parts: ‘‘ The Nature of Socialism,’ ‘* The 
Strength of Socialism,’ ‘* The Weakness of Socialism,’ ‘‘ The Golden 
Mean, or Practicable Social Reform.’’ To these is added an appendix con- 
taining the platforms of various foreign and American socialistic or- 
ganizations, and a bibliography admirably full and most carefully pre- 
pared by an expert in these matters. Bristling with notes of reference 
and backed by quotations from every order of authority, the book is 
from this fact a storehouse from which both friends and enemies may 
draw ammunition at will. Through the first hundred pages the author 
devotes himself to a singularly careful analysis of the real nature of his 
subject, giving ten chapters which are the summary of years of study in 
this direction. There is no pretence of exhaustive treatment, the limits 
of the book forbidding, but there is here the summary of careful study 
and investigation, compact, fair-minded and clear. Asa whole it isa 
most attractive presentation. 

In the second part we have an equally impartial setting forth of the 
strong side of socialism, its ethical basis and its claims to consideration, 
while the leaders are given full credit for their services to humanity. 
‘* Socialism is as strong as its strongest side,” is the text, and nothing 
could be fairer than the exposition of the theme. It would seem as if 
even the Nation, the most supercilious and dogmatic of all Dr. Ely’s 
critics, might, in reading this, take on some suggestion of the author's 
broad-minded view. 

So keen is the interest of this portion that the reader is very ready for 
part third, in which every weak joint in the armor of socialism finds a 
keen blade ready for dissection. While the author frankly accepts cer- 
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tain phases of socialism as wise and essential to progress, he stands firm 
as an advocate of the existing order of things. It is here that he shows 
himself almost ultra-conservative. Im democracy he seems to have 
small faith. ‘The Declaration of Independence has blundered in its 
statement of the essential nature of equality of condition and oppor- 
tunity. There is and must be, he believes, a natural aristocracy, that of 
natural gifts and talents. Having stated all this with a distinctness that 
one might suppose would convince anybody in full possession of their 
senses of his antagonism to the opposite state of things, he passes to the 
fourth part and his scheme of social reform. The measures he urges are 
often called socialistic, but he contends that they are all necessary for 
the preservation of the present order, with its private property, private 
enterprise and competition as chief factors. To make them yield their 
best results he asks for the socialization of natural monopolies, limita- 
tion of inheritance, and a juster method of taxation. As this is nearly 
all that socialism at present seeks, the book may be said to be on their 
side, and thus the author, though absolutely their opponent, has done 
them master service. Let it be clearly understood, however, that it is 
quite against his will, and that his teaching, whether in his chair of 
political economy or in his books, is against the thing he eschews delib- 
erately. No fairer-minded or abler opponent could well be found, and 
the book is an invaluable addition to the literature not only of socialism 
but of social reform in general. HELEN CAMPBELL. 


Two AMERICAN DRAMAS. 


‘““Who can predict what will be thought best adapted to stage 
performance,’ asks Edmund Clarence Stedman, in ‘‘ The Nature and 


Elements of Poetry,” “‘ when ‘ Jove lets down in his golden chain the 
age of better metal,’ for which Ben Jonson prayed —the age, at least, of 


” 


different metal ?*’ Will it be dramas like ‘*‘ Columbus the Discoverer 
and *“‘ The Aztecs,’ recently written by Mr. Walter Warren? It hardly 
seems so, certainly, to a first glance at them. Turning back the cover 
of the former, one finds it opening like a door less on to a stage than 
into a street, and a crowded one at that. How, in the limits of a single 
performance, could one get fairly introduced to all these characters, to 
say nothing of becoming acquainted with them? And then five acts, 
with two or three scenes in each! Such rapid shiftings of the scenery 
may portray a dream, perhaps, and Shakespeare gave them his authority; 
but to the Greek and the modern dramatist they scarcely represent real 
life. 

However, when we open the other book, ‘“* The Aztecs,” we find its 
characters are few, and its scenes, all told, but three. Possibly crowds 
and skurry, then, may not be essential to Mr. Walter Warren’s notions 
of dramatic art — only of that which deals with Columbus. And was 
he not in many lands, and did he not see many people? Yet, the con- 
fusion! Weread the drama. /s it confused? In every scene, Colum- 
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bus and his brothers, at least, are the same, and through all the crowds 
about them, this makes the course of his story, at least, like that of his 
little ship amid the spray of the surrounding ocean, clear and straight. 
As for the other characters, they seem linked almost as perfectly as 
the phrases of French chain-verse. When a Portugese leaves, into his 
shoes there steps a Spaniard; and where the Spaniard bows farewell, 
there rises to the view a crouching Indian. The wife of Columbus 
dies; and in her place we find his mistress, Beatrix, described by him, 
before we see her, as ‘the image of his lost Felipa.” So, after all, the 
actors needed for the play, if willing, at times, to change their rdéles, 
might not require a very large park to hold them; and the leading lady 
could show her delicacy and deftness by picturing two essentially 
different souls at work behind the nerve-wires of the same physiological 
battery. 

Few of THe ARENA’s readers, however, are stage managers. The 
only excuse for the writing of these dramas, here, must be their literary 
quality. Can they be read? Yes, one may say — yet not satisfactorily, 
perhaps, unless it be recalled that they are dramas. One cannot pass 
to them, at once, from the uniform dignity of style in Swinburne’s 
‘*Chastelard’? and Tennyson’s ‘a Becket ” without experiencing a 
literary jolt — not greater than in reading Browning, Hugo, even Shake- 
speare, it may be; but we are used to it in these, and expect it. In un- 
known poets, no excursions even into untried fields of thought excuse 
unevenness; the wheels of style must be as rubbed and rubbered as a 
bicycle’s, and never leave the old familiar ways. Notice the colloquial- 
ism here, for instance, and its nonsense; then figure to yourself the 


conventional critic, trained to the even gliding of the Tennysonian 


drama, bolted from his seat of confidence, hurt, and giving vent to his 
indignation : -— - 
FERNANDEZ. You here ? 
ZALORA. Oh yes. One must obey the king. 
FERNANDEZ. He must suppose the times ahead are dark. 
ZALORA. How so? 
FERNANDEZ. In giving us this pastime, 
ZALORA. We have our holy days and holidays. 
I sometimes wonder which are holier. 
FERNANDEZ. What, what! and you a priest ? 
ZALORA. An old one — yes. 
Like other earthly things, our lives move on 
Half light, half shadow, and with me 
The shadows came in youth. 
FERNANDEZ. Your brilliancy 
Developed late, eh ? like a winter’s dawn 
Or lightning from acloud, You're right, though, yes, 
Life’s like an air-ball: keep its youth sice in, 
*Twill bulge out on its age side. Say, does that 
Make preachers, eh ? sensational ? You should know. 
ZALORA. You think sensations are acqyired ’ 
FERNANDEZ. I know 
A soul that squeals well, is a soul well squeezed 
Sensation is the step-son of depression 
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And yet there are truths behind this fooling, and deep truths, too, 
and tossed to the surface with a twirl that shows some little play of 
imagination. But in a serious drama, is there a place for the common- 
place ? Why not, to give an effect that somehow each one feels that the 
Tennysonian drama lacks? ‘The poet, ironing all the creases from his 
hero’s outfit, may fit him for the parlor or the park; but he is not the 
hero of our hearts until we have seen him in the dash and dust of battle. 


At times, even a dramatic character may gain by being a little colloquial. 


It is often only when a man’s dignity is relaxed that we feel that we are 
getting acquainted with him. Besides, these talkers in this drama are 
priests, assembling for a convention. Did ever a body of clergymen 
meet without some few little conundrums —as if to preface the larger 
ones that they would try to solve when they get down to work ? 

So much for the naturalness of impression that passages like this 
augment. Now let us look at their artistic effects. What are these, in 
any art, but matters of relativity — results of contrast? The hill before 
us seems to rise in the degree in which the vale in front of it appears to 
sink. Here were men about to determine the most important crisis in 
the life of Columbus, and in the history of their age. This kind of talk 
reveals the spirit in which they were prepared to meet the emergency, 
their sense of responsibility. Could the contrast between the low 
level — poetic level, we might say — of their ideals and the high level of 
those of Columbus be better represented? Could there be a more effec- 
tive climax than that in which, rising gradually above their prejudice 
and ridicule, he passes up to these final generalizations ? 


FONSECA We've heard you term 
Its affirmations figures, argue down 
And that with pagan proofs —the fathers. Truth 
Can never change. 
COLUMBUS We can 
FONSECA. And change it ? 
COLUMBUS Change 
Its bearings for us. Truth is of the heaven: 
The mind regarding it is of the earth. 
The one is infinite, the other finite: 
The one expressed in light itself, the other 
In forms that but reflect light; and the truth, 
Made such but by reflection, cannot flash 
An equal ray to every view point. 
SEVERAL Oh! 
CoL_umBus. Give blind men sight. At first their new-viewed sun 
Will stand still in the heaven. But give them time, 
*Twill set and rise. Then give them space, as well, 
Lift them a thousand miles above the soil, 
It may do neither. 
ARANA. Dangerous doctrine that! 
FoNsECcA (to COLUMBUS), There’s no truth, then? 
COLUMBUS. There's truth enough for all 
But truth expressed is coin to use, not hoard. 
For when it bears the stamp of times too old, 
It loses current value. 
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FONSECA Hear that! hear! 
Why, that blasphemes tradition ! 
BREVIESCA. Just as if 


Antiquity itself did not prove truth! 
CoLuMBus. The moonlight guides us, if we have no sun. 
But forms that loom at midnight lie to those 
Who know them in the day; and in the day 
No judgment of the distance can be true 
Except to him who pushes on to reach it. 


Three or four scenes arranged with as evident intent as this, whet 
one’s curiosity to examine the dramas as wholes. Doing this, we find 
a method unique in itself, and in both plays similar. In both the action 
opens and closes with the same scene, as if to indicate a portrayal of one 
completed cycle of experience, starting, circling away, and then return- 
ing to its starting point. The ‘‘ Columbus” begins with a hymn sung in 
a chapel, out of which, after a little, the hero emerges, followed, some- 
what later, for the first time of his seeing her, by Felipa — an arrange- 
ment evidently symbolizing the religious and emotional sources urging 
him to his life work. After his mind has begun to wander in his final 
sickness, the drama closes with a vision of the new world, Felipa stand- 
ing in front of the same chapel seen in the first act, and the sound of the 
same hymn issuing from it. ‘‘The Aztecs’’ begins in a forest, where 
the life of the hero, Monaska, is saved by the heroine, Waloon; and it 
ends in the same forest, where the heroine is saved by the hero. 

The final climax of this latter drama may interest the reader. 
Monaska, according to the customs of the Aztecs, has been chosen god, 
and is to be publicly sacrificed; but he has planned a rescue. This he 
dares not tell Waloon; but, in a hurried way, fearing interruption, he 
makes her promise to meet him in a place from which he hopes to 
escape with her from the country. 

Wake, wake !—there’s something you must promise me. 
When I am gone — their ghastly deed been done — 
I wish you to recall me as I am, 

One fit for all things almost, save to die, 

Each factor, organ, limb of me complete, 

And, at this moment, engined by the fire 

Blazed through me by your love-enkindled eyes, 

No sinew but is trembling with the draft 

Of that delicious flame; but-yet no one 

Not strengthened to a power divine like that 
Propelling all creation, — I'm no man 

I'm god!— you're right. Remember me as god. 
You must not see that unveiled, writhing frame 
Weak, colorless, save where the death blood dyes it, 
Waloon, you must not be there. I shall writhe 
More like a god to know you are not there 

But go you where we met first —in the woods — 
You know the place — to me the holiest place 

My life has ever known! Waloon, go there. 

Oh, swear to me you will. My soul will swear 

To meet you. 
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WALOON, What? 

MONASKA. By all that makes me god, 
In form, perchance, in spirit certainly. 
Will you, Waloon ? 


In the following act, Monaska, who has murdered the king, meets 
Waloon in the forest. She thinks that he has been sacrificed, and cannot 
understand his being there apparently as alive as ever. Then they find 
themselves surrounded by soldiers in the distance; and Monaska, expect- 
ing death for himself, and for her, too, prepares her for it thus: — 


MONASKA. You've never heard 
Of hosts that come with gods to visit earth? 
Waloon, were I to tell you that the realm 
In which the gods dwell could be reached by you 
In one way only — in the self-same way 
That in the temple severs soul from form 
In him your priests #ad people choose as god? 
WALoon. Then I would thank the force that severed me 
From all that could weigh down a soul so light 
That but for it *twould mount like mist to heaven. 

* * * * o 

WaLoon, Who is that coming? 

MONASKA Do not be afraid. 
Why should a soul with faith sublime as yours 
Fear aught? Your leve alone, if nothing else, 

Could here create of me the god you think me 
(Hurriedly and nervously, as he induces her to lie on the moss-covered bench.) 

These come to summon both of us to heaven 

Here darling, rest your head upon this mound 

Cast one look more at me, then let me veil 

These loving, earthly eyes from all of earth. 

A look like this must never see the stroke 

That drives the soul light out of them, There, there, 

You are content, my Garling, you are sure 

Content to live with ine in spirit only? 

WALoon. Lam. Iam. 


MONASKA. Farewell. I mean farewell 
To earthly presence ° 
WAPELLA (from behind the left second entrance). Monaska! 


It is the voice of a friend, a fellow captive, who has escaped, and is 
there, with others of the army to which they have belonged, to help 
Monaska, At the end of a hurried explanation of half a dozen lines, this 
friend exclaims, — 

Waloon is with you? 
MONASKA (taking WALOON by the hand). 
Yes Rise up, Waloon 
WALOON (rising and gazing about in a dazed u ay). 
And who are these’ 


MONASKA. They're friends to welcome us, 
And lead us to the realm of which I spoke. 
WALOoOON, The realm’ what realm’ 


MONASKA. What realm, Waloon? My heaven 
There is a deep moral purpose in this poem, but we cannot stop to 


speak of it. Let us turn to look at the characters of the plays. Many 
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of these are certainly distinct, and also distinctly developed. What an 
atmosphere of the woods and of unconventional if not uncivilized life is 
suggested by these words of Waloon, as she discovers, sleeping before 
her, two of the enemies’ warriors ! 


Why, who are they? How beautiful! What flowers 
To bloom amid the desert of the storm! 

What glow of vigor in their fair, round limbs, 

Ay, how their colors warm this cold-hued air! 

Can they be wounded — dead? Oh, cruel man, 
When spirits of the sunlight guise in flesh 

And pour their prism-prisoned sunlight through it, 
Have we so much to cheer us on the earth, 

We can afford destruction to the frames 

That form fit settings of a light so dear ? 


Observe the delicacy of true love, as indicated by both characters in 
the following: — 


COLUMBUS. Oh, I have sailed in nights, 
Dark nights, and thanked Him fora single star 
To guide me. Now I’ve two—the Prince and you. 

FELIPA (unrolling the maps and looking at one). 
You do me too much honor. 

COLUMBUS. Could 1? Nay 
A soul that summons all that does one’s best 
To do still better, sits upon a throne 
Than which none higher is conceivable 

FELIPA. I was not conscious 

COLUMBUS. Nay, nor is a child 
Of aught in her of movement or of form, 

That, fitting sweet ideals of loveliness, 
Makes fancied grace and beauty visible. 

FELIPA (looking down at the map). 

And yet, I had not thought my father’s maps 

CoLuMBus, Ay, they confirm twice over all my plan 
Not they alone, but your directions with them. 

TELIPA. Mine? (Sitting with one hand resting on the map.) 

CoLumBus. Yes, your fingers pointing out the course. 

It's all of it just there, beneath your hand. 
A sailor steers the way his compass points. 





FELIPA. (Looking down at her hand on the map). 
Is that your compass ? 

COLUMBUS. It might compass me 
I mean my soul. 

FELIPA. That little hand? Oh, what 
A little soul! 

COLUMBUS. Do souls have size? One might 


Be universed in this; yet not contained 
(Pointing to her hand.) 
In all the universe outside of it. 
FELIPA. To put your soul thus in another's hand — 
Would that be wise? 
COLUMBUS. Why not? The hand that serves 
The soul one loves may serve but selfishly, 
And yet serve best the one that trusts to it. 
FELIPA. But should it fetter him ? 
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COLUMBUS. *Twould give him joy 
In every atom of his frame to feel 
Its fingers’ throb and pressure. 

FELIPA. Would not bound 
Away” 

CoLuMBUs. Away and up, but always back again, 
Like grains of sand in earthquakes. 

FELIPA. Foolish man! 

CoL_umBus. Why, only God is wholly wise; and I, 
I’m but a man — so never quite so manly 
As when — why, say — made foolish. 


Now contrast with this the talk of Columbus and Beatrix, when the 


latter makes up an errand as an excuse for visiting him: — 


COLUMBUS. Yes, I thank you. 
BEATRIX, Well? 
CoLumBus, How so”? 

BEATRIX, You're cold. 

COLUMBUS. The night is. 

BEATRIX. Iam not. 

* * * 

COLUMBUS. You're like a myth. 
You're not inspired, but yet inspiring; not 
Religion, but could make a man religious. 

BEATRIX. You speak in figures. 

COLUMBUS We all live in them. 

BEATRIX. What then ? 

COLUMBUS. Why, they are beautiful. 

BEATRIX. And this 
Gives life its beauty ? 

COLUMBUS Ay, and interest. 

For every time a spirit veiled in them 

Reveals itself, why, it anticipates 
The resurrection of the soul, not so ? 

And that brings heaven. 

BEATRIX. Then to reveal myself —— 

CoLumBvus. Is very much in such a world as this — 
When one owns so much that is worth revealing 

BEATRIX. You jest 

CoLumMBus. No; min earnest. When one needs 
More strength of spirit, nothing save a spirit 
Can ever give it. You have given me yours 

BEATRIX. "Tis true, |] have. Not seldom I have thought 
That ! could lose my soul to give it you. 

CoLumMBus. Thank God, a brother's love need not accept 
The sacrifice. But — should we linger here ? 
There’ s — 

BEATRIX. Well”? 

COLUMBUS. Your relatives — 

BEATRIX. Of flesh, or soul ? 

I care but for the latter. You—— 

CoLuMBUs. But yet 
Their reasons are the world’s, too. We're in Spain. 
You are 

BEATRIX. A virgin, yes, but were I the —~ 

CoLuMBus, Do not say that 
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BEATRIX. I could imagine times 
When you would seem divine. 

COLUMBUS. *Tis very strange 
How near together heaven and hell may be. 

BEATRIX. "Tis only earth and earthly thought that make 
It possible for sense to deem them two. 
Throne God in hell, all heaven would burst the gates 
And dream of blessed rest, though every foot 
Were sea’d upon a prostrate, seething devil. 


The misfortunes of Columbus, so far as due to his own mistakes, are 
traced in a very subtle way to the influence of this Beatrix. It is 
Columbus’ brother, Diego, in some regards the best character in 
‘‘Columbus, the Discoverer,’ who brings out this fact. He dislikes 
and opposes Beatrix from the first. Columbus says that he regards her 
as asister. Diego answers: — 


A brotherly or sisterly regard 
Grows up from family relationship. 
Train boys and girls together, side by side, 
As in one loyal household, holding all 
Humanity, and then perchance, may love’s dishonor 
Seem foul as incest, and imperilers of it, 
No longer vehicles of life humane, 
Unsouled of self-control, all flag themselves 
The death-trucks that they are, and make health scud 
From their contagion as from carrion. 
CoLuMBuUs. You mean— 
DIEGO. The young are not so trained in Spain 
Not schooled to know each other, soul by soul; 
And nothing but the soul can outweigh sense. 


When Beatrix complains to Diego because Columbus has left Spain, 
he replies: — 


You tried to block 
His pathway, eh? but he looked over you 
Beyond you? 
BEATRIX. Humph! poor treatment from a friend! 
DieGo. You wished to fill his whole horizon then? 
BEATRIX. Why—in a friend — 
DIEGO. ‘Tis easy enough to do: 
Make friends of little souls: they’re common. 
BEATRIX (offended). What? 
DieGo. A spirit’s measure is its outlook. Find 
A man horizoned by a world of worlds, 
And all in all and always, he’s a son 
Of God. He’s here to do his Father's work ; 
And you must join in it, or not join him. 
* * * * . 
BEATRIX. Why, he had done his duty, sown his seed ; 
Then why not leave the rest to Providence? 
DieGo. Fling seed to seas, or hope ‘twill root in winds; 
But do not trust your thoughts to Providence 
Their soil is in humanity, nor there 
Spring, grow or ripen without husbandry. 
BEATRIX. He's talked and argued —— 
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DIEGO. Oh, to talk the truth 
Is easy as to breathe! To live the truth, 
And, mailed in its pur radiance, burn to black 
The shade its white hes t touches, needs a strength 
To suffer hatred and inspire to love, 
Half hell’s, half heaven's, and wholly Christ's. 


After Columbus has returned from his first voyage, Diego overhears 
her say, — 
You can make 
Your own terms with the sovereigns. 
Enter — Right — DieGo 
COLUMBUS. What? 
BEATRIX. Your terms — 
Demand your rights, and mine — your son’s and mine. 
Enter — Left —a MAID who speaks aside to BEATRIX. 
DIEGO (aside). There's nothing like a she-hand, skilled in needles, 
To frock and fringe a man’s unmanliness 
In rags of failure. When unselfish zest 
Demands investment in the mail of force, 
Farewell good fellowship that cheers the ranks, 
The private favorite’s prince of public envy. 
(To BEATRIX, who is looking toward him.) 
Oh, he’ll be wealthy as a king ere long. 
That ought to satisfy you. 


And when a long list of titles are publicly bestowed upon the dis- 
coverer, he remarks to Beatrix, aside, — 


You think he needed all those titles? 
BEATRIX. Why? 
DieGo. I think they sound like you. 
BEATRIX. Well, what of that? 
DieGo. When I've been hunting, I have found that birds 
Of brightest plumage are the soonest shot. 
This is a world where many men go shooting. 


Perhaps a word ought to be said here of the unfolding of the character 


of Columbus, from the time when he resents criticism of his fancies, 


Not fact-full only, but a mind that you 
Deem fanciful, is needed, would a man 
Put this and that together, and build up 
The only structure that can make his facts 
Worth knowing, — 


on to the time when he has learned to accept not only criticism but 
ridicule : — 
*Tis better to be made a laughing stock, 
Than have men take in us no stock at all. 
DIEGO. Do you say this, who were so sensitive, 
High-spirited? 
COLUMBUS, One may have so much sense 
It holds the spirit down. Besides, our spheres 
Are stagnant and need movement, Make men take 
You gravely if you can; if not, what though 
They laugh? They’re moved in that way. There are times 
The tiniest tinkles that can shake the air 
Ring up life’s curtain for its grandest act 
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Here is his soliloguy when all oppose him during his voyage: — 


Fools! — Yet without fools, where were sovereignty 
For wise men? *Twould be harder work than ‘tis 
To do earth’s thinking for it; harder work 
To string the nerves that centre in one’s brain 
Through all the mass, and rein it to one’s will. 

* * * 7 
We men who thi:.k, have duties due our kind. 
One duty is, to block their finding out 
What are our thoughts, for fear they'll know too much. 
The truth is not a plaything for a babe. 
The truth’s a gem, and sometimes needs encasing. 


And his words to his brother when they are sent home in chains: — 


Bartholemew, 
A single bracelet is enough, men think, 
To show a common gratitude. We've two. 
They think their debt is doubled. How ‘twill thrill 
Ambition in the future sons of Spain 
To learn what badges of true servitude 
Await the souls that serve her best. We, we, 
Who've made of Spain the Empress of the West, 
Have weightier honors waiting us — to be 
The slaves that, crushed to earth, will pedestal 
The towering contrast of her sovereignty. 
And his final explanation of his motives to his sons: — 
CoLumMBus, Alone, and yet not lonely. When one’s true 
To his own mission, he is in the ranks 
With all that move toward all good ends that wait. 
(Looking at his sons). 
And but for you —think you I’ve lived my life 
To beg men for a badge to brag about? 
Enough, if I have been an influence. 


The quotations thus far made have been enough to suggest what, 
after all, is of chief interest here, namely, the author’s poetic method. 
Not only in them but in his descriptions of a battle and of experiences 
in darkness and storm, we notice the picturesque nature of the effects, 
and how they are produced. Without a hint of Tennysonian effort — 
in the sense, mainly, of being characteristic of the followers of Tennyson 
— the ideal has evidently been by quick, strong strokes to make each 
figure stand out by itself in statue like relief with something like Shake- 
spearean reminiscence. 

This form of expression, however, does not fulfil its highest function 
when applied to mere description, though here the imaging, by way of 
analogy, of the important in the unimportant gauges the suggestiveness. 
What more inspiring than to find essentially ordinary material assuming 
unique and grand significance, like the royal halo of the rainbow crown- 
ing the commonplace water of the fountain! But itis in the service of 
the truth that this imaginative expression has most value. ” When, to 
aid men’s outlook, the special, which they see, can be made to point to 
the general, which they cannot see; when the phrase containing the 
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near application can be so turned as to flash light upon the remote prin- 
ciple, then the poet has added to the mind’s wealth. His sentences are 
like opals. A man can often find more of the possibilities of brilliancy 
and of color by looking into them, than by searching through the whole 
horizon that is around them 

The most important fact about these dramas is the clear recognition 
by their author of this mission of the imagination. It is evident that 
he has chosen this form of writing —for one reason — because without 
a waste of words in introductions or conclusions, it admits of terse yet 
clear, epigrammatic statements of general principles. He can adopt in 
it the methods of Emerson’s essays, yet without connecting the different 
thoughts by links of explanatory prose — only by the conversations of a 


poetic story. The thread of the story is a strong one, and it never 
breaks. The thoughtless may think it of supreme importance; but it is 


strung with truths of far more value than itself; and its ends are brought 
together in a way to make them all bright settings of a single luminous 
conception. The following are worthy of pondering: — 


The silence of the zood 
Daimns more than bad men’s curses. 

* * * 
Imagination is the soul of thought. 

* * * . 
Strength speeds the feet, but knowledge aims the bow, 
And where the one but just begins the race, 

The arrows of the other cleave the goal. 

7 * * * 
We're in the world for use; if earth misuse us, 
*Tis better so than that we lose our use. 

> * * 

The only harvests heaven ever finds 
Unfold from germs dropped near enough to hell 
To fear its heat and grow away from it. 

* * * 

The surest way to keep from feeling things 

Is not to touch them. 

* * * 

Enthusiasm is 

The essence of religion 

DIEGO. Nothing worth 

Without the uplift and the oversight. 

That wanting, ’tis a minor quantity 

Whose measure’s not in worth but lack of it. 

* * * 

If earth held all our souls could wish, no soul 
Could ever wish for heaven. 

* * * * 
The thing that most men worship is themselves. 
Or, if their fad’s a dogma, ‘tis a god 
That's like themselves. You know religion’s aim 
Is bringing gods and men together; so 
That creed’s most popular with most, which best 
Divines how mean and small a god can be, 

* * * 

When you attempt to mould a spirit’s life 
With fingers grappling from the fist of force, 
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You're clutching at the air, at what is far 
Too fine for force to handle. 
7 * * 
All lives are summers, veiled at either end 
‘n shadows of the spring and autumn storms. 
We pass from tears of birth to burial ; 
And in the brief, bright interval between 
There comes anon the fevered flush of lite, 
Then paleness, then the fevered flush of death. 
Men leap and laugh, and then lie back and cough, 
Both but hysterical; betwixt the two, 
Warring for power that more of war must keep, 
Pushing for place that prisons those who seize it, 
Kneeling for love to tramp on when they get it; 
Their little rest is large-brought weariness, 
And what they most desire is mainly death. 
* * . 
; Tis not wise to greet 
A supplicant with too open hand and heart. 
Did gentleness not midwife his desires, 
His cries would sooner die for lack of nursing. 
* * * * 
Only fools have faith 
In forms they’ve not had wit to find unfrocked. 
Not sages even see the spirit through them. 
* * * 
And have but one religion. 
And we speak 
One language too, but differ in the accent. 
The language gives the passwords of the race, 
The accent keys the culture of the home. 

But this article is already long enough, perhaps, for its purpose, which 
has been simply to let the readers of Tuk ARENA know exactly what 
these poems seem to be. There are many books in the world, and some 
are filled with thought that may prove elevating. But the bindings of 
all are much alike. How many do we open? And, if we find them 
poetry, how many lines of this do we read? Who cares for it in an age 
like ours ? Possibly some might, could they only get a chance to test 


its quality. At any rate, no one ever yet saw the heavens in a spring 
before he had knelt to drink of it. C. PERCIVAL SMITH. 


THe FABIAN Essays.* 

With perhaps the single exception of Henry George’s ‘“‘ Progress and 
Poverty” there has been no book on economics published in the English 
language since Adam Smith’s ‘* Wealth of Nations ’’ which has achieved 
such intelligent popularity as ‘‘ The Fabian Essays in Socialism,” which 
was very quietly launched in London some half dozen years ago. The 
eagerness with which all classes of readers picked up the book, the per- 
turbations it caused the old-fashioned Tories, and the cordial, respectful 
tone which the more liberal organs of the press adopted in criticism, 

* ‘Socialism: The Fabian Essays,” edited by G. Bernard Shaw, with an essay on 


the Fabian Society by William Clarke, and an introduction by Edward Bellamy. 
Charles E. Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. Price; cloth 75 cents. 
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showed that the time for mere abuse of scientific criticism of economic 
theories and uneconomic practice had largely gone by. The public 





mind in England and Europe generally is being slowly prepared for great 
social changes. The publication of the Fabian Essays at once gave the 
Fabian Society a national instead of a merely local reputation; with the 
progress of time and its entrance into the arena of political activity in 
the London County Council, it is beginning to assume an international 
reputation. Already the book is regarded as an authoritative document 
in France and Germany, and copies have fallen into the hands of the 
vanguard of reform in America. Now, however, it is put before the 
great body of American readers under peculiarly favorable auspices, and 
it should exert an influence here similar to that which has exercised in 
England. 

It was a particularly happy idea of the American publishers to obtain 
permission to incorporate Mr. William Clarke’s interesting account of 
the beginnings, the aims and methods, and the personnel of the Fabian 
Society, which brings us into such close touch with so many delightful 
personalities of contemporary English letters, that we can no longer feel 
that the Fabian Society is only a name to us. Indeed, with the record 
of what one small group of earnest and sincere thinkers has achieved 
in such a field as London, where Toryism and flippancy are dominant 
among the aristocracy and the comfortables, and indifference and fatuous 
ignorance among the struggling bourgeoisie and the proletariat, it seems 
that it should be an easy matter to form the nucleus of such an organ- 
ization in this country, which should inculcate the same lessons, follow 
the same judicious programme of education, and train the masses in 
intelligent opportunism. 

I have no means of knowing whether it is true as Mr. Clarke declares 
in his vivid and masterly summary, which so greatly adds to the attrac- 
tion and value of this edition, that the old political economy is abso- 
lutely dead in England, and I have a well developed scepticism of the 
sway of intellect among a people from whom we have inherited our 
sturdy and triumphant smugocracy, which makes me dubious toward 
my own hopes, but if any one factor can contribute toward such a 
desirable result it will be such work as the Fabian Society is engaged in 
throughout the length and breadth of England. We all know that the 
old laissez faire political economy is by no means dead in this country, 
although there are indications on every hand of an activity, a curiosity 
and interest born of an outworn patience, which may lead through 
revolt and schism from old parties, to an examination and rejection of 
the hoary paradoxes, vagaries, antimonies and lies of orthodox political 
economy itself. Thus social democracy is not an end in itself, but a 
highway to something better, more stable, more adequate. 

If such books as ** The Fabian Essays”’ can only reach the minds of 
the intelligent proletariat that already recognizes the necessity of the 
solidarity of labor, they will not only serve them, but they may yet 
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indirectly serve the plutocracy which may benefit as much by the edu- 
cation of the masses as the masses themselves, for without the spread of 
education and reason there is a peril in the air of an unreasoning blind 
revenge being taken some day, a moral cataclysm that if it is not averted 
may cripple civilization for centuries. The Socialists aim especially to 
avert this catastrophe by pointing out the reasonable, the possible, the 
better way “or a larger civilization than the world has ever seen. Their 
ignorant or malicious opponents attribute to them doctrines which are 
at the very antipodes of their aims and thought and teachings, and this 
is more especially the case in America where there is a more profound 
ignorance of sociology and political economy than in any other country 
under the sun. Our public men have not yet gotten over the foolish 
habit of calling names, and the newspaper press invariably associates 
the aims of socialism with cut-throatism and dynamite. Even the Tories 
in England, even W. H. Mallock himself, approach the discussion of 
the social question from a different standpoint than this. We hope that 
the diffusiou of ‘*‘ The Fabian Essays,’’ in a popular form, will do much 
to correct misapprehensions of the aims of socialism, and rob malicious 
mendacity of its sting. 

Mr. Clarke mentions the valiant, forlorn hope that is being led by Mr. 
Herbert Spencer in the interest of the old chivalry of the Devil take the 
hindmost philosophy, but that unfortunately ‘“‘ Mr. Spencer's political 
ideas are already as antiquated as Noah’s ark.’ It is discouraging to 
see the great exponent of evolutionary ideas find a moral harmony be- 
tween those disturbing revolutionary doctrines and the old obscurantism. 
It opens our eyes to a new danger in certain scientific dogmas which 
may serve the Devil as well as theology has done in the past. 

It is certainly one of the ironies of Fate that Herbert Spencer in these 
latter years should have become the high priest of the old laissez faire 
doctrines, for his earlier works so surely revealed the influence of the 
newer thinking, in its most effective and potential guise of scientific 
naturalism. A man who was not hidebound in the old culture, for 
somehow the study of Grecian mythology and Roman oratory etc., 
seemed to involve always good Tory ideas on modern economy and 
sociology, seemed to be specially and eminently fitted to address the 
problems of modern social life in the essentially modern spirit of 
science; but Herbert Spencer, though he has lost none of his magnifi- 
cent mastery of presentation, has unfortunately become enamored of 
the old political thinking which calls slavery by a new name “ supply 
and demand!”’ 

We can understand something of this feeling in the minds of univer- 
sity dons, who from being in a certain sense the familiar of very disso- 
lute gods and goddesses in a very non-utilitarian world, come to feel 
that the good old Tory system is the only one that affords any gratify- 
ing sense of the permanence of the picturesque in life, which is all there 
is of life for them. But Mr. Herbert Spencer has lived in the every day 
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world; in one of his essays he has declared that life and even culture 
and philosophy could survive and persist even without a life of mental 





debauchery among the Grecian gods, and so his antiquated political 
ideas are somewhat disappointing. He had the opportunity which the 
fates seldom allow to even the greatest spirits, of being the prophet of 
a new social civilization; he has preferred to become one of the leading 
members of the Liberty and Property Defence League, which does not 
throw the greatest possible lustre upon the ultimate utilities of his 
evolution philosophy. It is discouraging to see such a great man lend 
the weight of his name and fame to such a trumpery cause as that of 
this so-called Liberty and Property Defence League. We cannot recon- 
cile the mission of philosophy in the world with these low affiliations, 
and we pray that Mr. Spencer may recant. It may be very fitting that 
such snobs as Mr. Joseph Chamberlain should hobnob with the lords 
and landlords of the Liberty and Property Defence League, but we must 
expect more from Philosophy,—even from the private affiliations of a 
philosopher. 

The Fabian Society has taken a significant phrase for its motto: ‘ For 
the right moment you must wait, as Fabian did, most patiently, when 
warring against Hannibal, though many censured his delays; but when 
the time comes you must strike hard, as Fabian did, or your waiting 
will be in vain and fruitless.” This is no revolutionary red-flag gospel 
of the old Radical type: it is the recognition of the slow evolutionary 
process of all social change, and the setting in motion of the social 
forces which assist in the promotion of these organic changes quietly 
and naturally, the change coming of their own weight and impetus as 
all organic changes in the constitution or society have come. The 
Fabian Society holds that the social transformation must be gradual 
unless there is to be a, general smashup, and it proposes a series of 
practical reforms for effecting the gradual change of society into a 
really social Democratic state. But this sort of opportunism is alto- 
gether distinct from the opportunism of mere politicians who go into 
politics as a profession to make all they can for themselves out of the 
debasement of the popular suffrage. These reforms, it is to be under- 
stood, are to be promoted with a distinct end in view which fact makes 
all the difference between people of principle and those who think the 
constitution of all social life is made especially for them to exploit to 
their own personal advantage. 4 

The following are the planks ot the Fabrian political platform: adult 
suffrage, parliamentary and municipal, one vote for each man and each 
woman of twenty-one and upwards who are not in prison or in a lunatic 
asylum. The second ballot as in France, Germany and Switzerland, so 
that whoever is elected will have an absolute majority of the votes 
polled. ‘Taxation of unearned incomes by such means as a land tax, 
heavy death duties to go to municipalities, and a progressive income 
tax. Municipalization of land and local industries, so free and honor- 
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able municipal employment may be substituted for private charity. All 
education to be at the public cost for all classes, including manual as 
well as book training. Nationalization of all canals and railways, so 
that the public highways may belong to the public, as they always did 
until the era of steam, when they got into the hands of capitalists. The 
eight hours’ day for all wage workers in all government and municipal 
offices, in all monopolies like coal mines and railroads, and in all indus- 
tries where the workers want it. Parish councils for the laborers, with 
compulsory power to acquire land to build dwellings, to administer 
schools and charities, and to engage in coéperative farming. 

We have many books published in this country damning socialism as 
a sort of fearful moral leprosy, but since we have not one actually 
explaining what socialism is, there is room enough for the Fabian 
Essays, which discuss all these matters with an impartiality and calm- 
ness which the howling dervishes of Toryism might imitate with 
advantage. The Fabian Essays, by the way, are a good antidote at this 
time to Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s ponderous platitude, which is being 
hailed everywhere as a new cant, and is in reality merely the old, 
old cant of respectable smugocracy. It is sincerely to be hoped that 
this book may attain a wide circulation, for at this time nothing is 
more needed than the clear and unmystical discussion of these funda- 
mental questions. 

Of the writers who are represented in the volume it is unnecessary to 
speak. They include some of the leading thinkers of England, and their 
passports in the intellectual world need no investigation. Among them 
are the witty and brilliant George Bernard Shaw, Sidney Webb, William 
Clarke, Sydney Olivier, Annie Besant, Graham Wallas and Hubert 
Bland. This book should be in the library of every intelligent man. 

W. B. HARTE. 
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NEWS 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


The liberality of the workers in the Union for Practical Progress cannot be 
measured by the contributions received for the national campaign of education, The 


expenses of the local unions in Boston, 


Providence and Baltimore for this year are 


not less than two thousand dollars each, in Philadelphia, Washington and New York, 
one thousand dollars each, while at least five thousand dollars will be spent in local 


work elsewhere. 


It is safe to say that the money raised for the work of the Union 


for Practical Progress, both local and national, during this year, is at least fifteen 


thousand dollars. 


The Arena Club movement in Denver is progressing encouragingly. 
It includes some of the best workers in the city among 
Mr. Gabriel, the president of the club, is a member of the State Board 


was organized in August. 
its members. 


of Pardons and one of the most enthusiastic 


Practical Progress. 


A new club 


workers in the Denver Union for 
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The Boston City Union for Practical Progress, at a special meeting held Aug. 24, 
accepted the resignation of its secretary, Prof. Thomas E. Will, who goes to the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College at Manhattan, Kan., to fill the chair of political 
economy. In providing for the future of the Union the work of the secretary 
was divided into two parts — that of promoting the general work of the Union, and 
that of conducting the educational classes. W.H.S. Pettinger of Providence, P. I., 
was elected managing secretary, and Rev. Harry C. Vrooman, the national secretary, 
was elected manager of the educational department. Prof. Will goes to his new 
work in the west carrying with him the admiration and the hearty good will of 
all his colaborers in Boston and vicinity whom he has served so efliciently the past 
year. 


New Topics. — The following monthly topics have been chosen for the Union for 
Practical Progress: December, *‘ The Abolition of War’’; January, ‘* Charity, Organ- 
ized and Unorganized.”’ By order of Executive Committee. 

HARRY C. VROOMAN, Secretary. 


College Debating.— The resolution to be discussed in the Union of College 
Debating Societies in October in connection with the Union for Practical Progress 
work is: ** Resolved, that our government should insure to all citizens opportunities 
for steady employment.” 

Address all communications to Henry N. June, secretary, 3250 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

San Francisco Union, — At the last meeting, according to advices of the San Fran- 
cisco Union for Practical Progress, the subject of Child Labor was discussed. It was 
the feeling of the meeting that the subject, ‘‘ Parks and Playgrounds” in the pro- 
gramme of the National Union could not. be discussed to much advantage in San 
Francisco, owing to different conditions from those obtaining in the East. 

Very encouraging communications have been received from members of the 
clergy in answer to the circulars on ‘* The Saloon Evil” and ‘* Child Labor.” Among 
others the Roman Catholic archbishop responded most warmly and cordially and 
offered to assist the Union in any way he could in combatting the evil. The interest 
and sympathy of the different churches is felt to be a great influence for good. But 
up to the present only a few of the clergy have identified themselves with the Union 
and committed themselves to an indorsement of its principles and purposes as a 
whole, 

[here was a large mass meeting in the Metropolitan Hall to advocate arbitration 
in connection with the Railroad Strike. It was a representative mecting of San 
Franciseo’s citizens, all classes participating, and it was reported at length in the 
local press. But for some reason or other the Associated Press sent no report East, 
so that San Francisco opinion could be noted in connection with the meetings of 
other western and eastern cities. J. M. Wallis, Secretary of the U. P. P. 


A New School of Sociology. — There is no science which comes so closely to the 
every day life of every member of society as the science of Sociology, and there is no 
other science which has been so perfunctorily studied. The present social condi- 
tions requife more concentrated, scientific investigation than they have yet received, 
and since the literature on the subject, though increasing in volume and importance, 
is so scattered, and instruction is so subordinated to other things in the colleges etce.., 
itis beginning to be felt in many quarters that a scientific training in this field is 
necessary to equip writers and teachers, who deal with the social questions of the 
day. At present no institution offers a complete scheme of study for the science as 
4 profession, but we learn that this very enterprise, a most notable one, showing the 
trend of the times, is to be attempted by the Society for Educational Extension of 
Hartford, Conn. The society has just founded a School of Sociology, which is 
perhaps the first of its character in the world. We have no knowledge of any other. 
Even the schools of pol’.ical economy in Berlin and Vienna do not exactly correspond 
to this school. They cover political economy alone. The School of Sociology is to 
deal with the whole.science of Sociology. 

it is proposed to make this institution gradually a centre of investigation, gather- 
ing material illustrative of past and present social conditions, with a view to the 
Uiscovery of the underlying formative laws producing the growth and the decay, the 
ielth and the disease of the social organism. The instruction is to cover all 
branches of social science, to implant a knowledge of facts and theories, to train te 
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methods of research, to give a practical acquaintance with existing social states; | 
other words to train a body of competent teachers and reformers. 

The teaching body includes:—Chester D. Hartranft, D. D., President; Prof, 
John Bascom, LL. D., Williams College; Prof. Austin Abbott, LL. D., Dean, New 
York University Law School; Prof. Clark 8S. Beardslee, M. A., Hartford Theologica] 
Seminary; Samuel W. Dike, LL. D., member of the Sociological Gruop; Henry 
Smith Williams, M. D., New York; Prof. Roland P. Falkner, Ph. D., University of 
Pennsylvania; Prof. Otis I. Mason, Ph. D., Curator, Ethnological Department, 
National Museum; Prof. William Libbey, Jr., Ph. D., D. Sc., Princeton College; 
Prof. Charles M. Andrews, Ph. D., Bryn Mawr College; Curtis M. Geer, Ph. D., 
Fellow of Hartford Theological Seminary; Prof. William M. Sloane, LL. D., Princ 
ton College; Prof. William O. Atwater, Ph. D., Wesleyan University; Mr. George 
Keller, Hartford; Prof. Dwight Porter, Ph. B., Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

The school will open on the first Friday in October, the 5th, and the first term 
ends Dec. 23. The second term begins Jan. 2, 1895, and ends March 16. The third 
term begins March 25 and ends June 8. For all information and terms etc., students 
and others should address the President, or Alan C. Reiley, Registrar, 625 Asylum 
Street, Hartford, Conn. 


The Maine Institute.— The experiment in social evangelism at Cornville, Me., 
August 1-5, which could only be mentioned last month, is worthy of a fuller report. 
This *‘ Institute of Christian Sociology and Song”’ suggests the possibilities of a new 
line of Christian social endeavor—something that is needed in the communities 
where the churches are strongest on account of the quality of work which it brings, 
but perhaps most markedly adaptable to the unchurched rural communities. Corn- 
ville, Me., is a community of this latter sort. it is a thriving farming district of 
central Maine, peopled with an earnest, intelligent class of well-to-do farmers, but 
denominationalism has so split up the religious interests that no one sect can sustain 
a preaching servi: 

Here our Union workers went— Rev. R. E. Bisbee of Newburyport, assisted by 
Rev. Harry C. Vrooman of East Milton, Mass., Rev. Everett 8S. Stackpole, D. D., of 
Auburn, Me., and Prof. Ph. H. Buechler of Melrose Highlands, Mass. 

The Institute held daily sessions from 9 A. M. to 12, from 1 to 4 and 7 to 9 P. 
A large number of the farmers who came from a distance brought their lunch and 
stayed all day. The average daily attendance was about one hundred and twenty- 
tive, average evening attendance about two hundred and twenty-five, crowding the 
town hall to its utmost capacity; and this in a community where the average at- 
tendance upon the ordinary preaching service is about twenty-five. 

Mr. Bisbee, being a native of Maine, was well qualified to manage the work and 
adapt it to the people’s needs. His large view of the problems of life, his practical 
faith in thought and in investigation, his tolerance and progressiveness, came with 
new life to his listeners. 

Dr. Stackpole pleaded for a full salvation of morals, mind and body, of the 
individual and of society. 

Herr Buechler was a great favorite, with his happy German manner and his 
thorough mastery of the musical art. His lectures on ‘*‘ Music as a Language,” 
“The Congregational Choir,’ and his systematic training of the congregation in 
singing, marked a musical advent to the community. 

Rev. Mr. Vrooman took charge of the specific sociological department. He 
assisted in preaching, also, from such texts as ‘* The kingdom of heaven is at hand,” 
and ** Behold, I make all things new.’’ His course of lectures was as fellows: 1. 
The Social Ideal of Christianity. 2. The Evolution of the Modern Labor Question. 
3. The Farmer’s Alliance and Present-Day Problems. 4. Christian Socialism. 

In the first he showed that man’s ethical relations, that is, his social relations, 
are the basis of the religion of the Bible, referred to negatively by Cain’s question, 
‘*‘Am [I my brother's keeper?’ and stated positively in the New Testament in 
Christ’s own words, *‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these My 
brethren, ye have done it unto Me.” 

In the second lecture he traces the economic condition of the labor class from 
feudalism to the present time. He showed that whatever else was lacking in the 
Middle Ages, the laborer then more nearly approached economic security than he 
has in more modern times. The serf was attached to the land and was secure in his 
holding. The artisan owned his tools, worked on his own raw material and owned 
the product of his labor. He was not dependent on an employer class. The enclo- 
sure of the commons in England and the development of the feudal tenure into 
private ownership in land disinherited large bodies of agriculturists and created the 
problem of the unemployed. The transformation of handicraft workmanship into 
the factory system, making the artisan class dependent for employment upon a small 
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coterie of capitalists, completed the divorcement of the laborer from the means of 
production, and created the hell of modern poverty. The struggle of the laborers 
for the past century, in all its many-sidedness, has been one unvaried struggle to 
regain the status which they once held in the control of the means of production. 
frades unionism, coéperative enterprises, profit sharing, communistic colonies, 
socialism and the various steps in governmental restriction and operation of business 
enterprises, are all aimed at the one end of gaining economic security through the 
laborers controlling the means of production, that is, land and machinery. This is 
the pith and point of the labor problem of to-day. 

The third lecture treated of the history of the labor movement in the United 
States, explaining at some length the rise of the Farmers’ Alliance, the Knights of 
Labor and the new Trades Unionism, together with the political movements growing 
from them. He showed that a new political party, embodying the hopes and pur- 
poses of the labor class, will probably be the next feature of the social struggle. 

The fourth lecture treated of Christian Socialism. It reviewed the points covered 
in the previous lectures and condensed them into two principles: first, the inspira- 
tion of the ideal of service of mankind — Christianity; second, this ideal, embodied 
in social justice and economic security in the ownership of the means of production 
by the workers. 

A Union for Practical Progress, numbering ‘fifty-four, was organized to carry on 
the good work. Their first effort was to establish a free circulating library to be 
composed chiefly of progressive and sociological books. They will hold meetings at 
regular intervals, and twice a year or oftener will invite the return of the institute. 

Communities wishing a similar work of evangelism for social Christianity, are 
invited to communicate with our lecture bureau. 


THE NATIONAL TREASURER’S APPEAL FOR ONE DOLLAR 
PLEDGES. 


The National Union for Practical Progress, although so young, has accomplished 
much. THE ARENA is now seconded by The Voice of New York, and Public Opinior. 
of Washington is giving generous notices of our Union work. The Voice publishes 
able symposiums and news notes. 

I am informed that the president of the Baltimore Union for Public Good, Mr. 
Charles J. Bonaparte, who is also a member of the executive committee of the 
National Union for Practical Progress, drafted a bill against the sweating evil, and 
with the aid of the Union and Arena Auxiliary Club the measure has become a law. 
rhe Union and Auxiliary were also instrumental in securing a law against child 
labor. 

The agitation of the sweating system in Philadelphia has been carried on so 
vigorously by our Philadelphia Union under the splendid and effective direction of 
Miss Diana Hirschler, that if a new law is not secured this year it is safe to predict 
that a bill will pass at the next session. Many columns have been given to this work 
in the Philadelphia papers, and a strong public sentiment has been worked up. 

From all parts of the land come calls for organizers and literature. The harvest 
is white, but the money required to put the earnest and willing workers into the 
vineyard is wanting. In view of what has been done, and keeping in mind the gravity 
of social and economic conditions to-day, I feel that a great and sacred obligation 
rests with every one to help on this work. Do not, O friends, run the risk of waking 
ip in eternity with blood stains on your souls due to your indifference to a movement 
so practical and beneficent in character, which will do more than aught else to prevent 
the slaughter of human lives. 

I do not ask anything unreasonable, but wish to submit a plan with which I 
believe almost every reader of these lines can comply, and which will enable us to 
put lecturers and organizers in the field and supply various cities and towns with 
iterature, so that within a year we shall have a union of the moral forces in every 
town and village from the Atlantic to the Pacific. I earnestly desire the reader to 


bear in mind that these lines are addressed 


TO YOU. 


The plan is as follows: I desire you to send in at once your pledge to pay one dollar 
»the National Educational Fund, to enable us to put organizers and lecturers in 
he field immediately and to keep them there, and to distribute literature giving 
rections for the formation of unions and outlining work. I earnestly urge you to 
ll out the following blank. You will not be called on for the money until one thou- 
sand pledges have been received. If you desire to pledge more than one dollar I 
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believe it will be the best dishursement of money yon will ever make, because I 
believe it will go farther toward hastening The New Day than if expended in any 
other way. 





. The Subscription Pledge. 

I hereby subscribe one dollar to the Fund for the National Lectureship of 
the Union for Practical Progress, and will pay the same on demand when the 
National Treasurer shall have received one thousand similar subscriptions, 

I also hereby agree to pay one dollar annually to the same subscription 
fund. 

Signed iden nininisasioenienlaea tial 
City 
Street Number 


County 


State 











When you have filled out your pledge and forwarded it to us, see if you cannot 
get some friend to follow your example.* If they know you have signed and for- 
warded your pledge, it will have a good influence onthem. There is nothing like 
showing faith by works. The Arena office has opened this subscription by signing 

' for twenty one-dollar pledges. 

! Now friends, in the name of the great republic, in the name of peace and a higher 
civilization, in the name of human brotherhood and for the cause of justice and 
progress, will you not help us to the extent of at least one dollar ? 


UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS LECTURE BUREAU. 


No department of the work of the Union for Practical Progress is of greater 
importance than its Lecture Bureau. In the interest of this bureau the national 
committee proposes to come into friendly relations, through correspondence, with 
the various reform agencies in every city, town and village of America. 

By arranging carefully planned routes for the lecturers and keeping them busy 
five or six nights each week, and by a system of frequent stops, thus avoiding long- 
distance rides, the expense can be reduced to a minimum, and the best talent can be 
placed within reach of the smallest towns and villages everywhere. There is no 
reason why our Union Bureau cannot be made the most extensive and perfect lecture 
bureau in the world. Now is the time for churches, reform societies, radical clubs 
and interested individuals everywhere to correspond with us concerning speakers, 
dates and terms. 

During the summer months it may be well to arrange out-of-door mass meetings 
wherever possible. But the great educational campaign will begin in September. It 
is our intention by that time to have routes planned fer lecturers and organizers in 
the extreme Western and Southern states, as well as in the Eastern cities, and it is 
desirable that the dates be fixed as far ahead as possible. Among the lecturers who 
have already been engaged for the coming season by this bureau are the following: — 

1. Hamlin Garland — author, poet, reformer. His lectures deal especially with 
economics and the causes of poverty. 

2. Duren J. H. Ward, D. D., A. M., Ph. D. (titles from Hillsdale, Harvard and 
Leipsic Universities respectively), for two years Travelling Fellow of Harvard Uni- 
versity in Europe, recently lecturer at Harvard on the History of Philosophy, for 
three seasons lecturer on Anthropology in Harvard Summer School, superintendent 
Working-men’s School, New York, member of New York Academy of Anthropology 
and founder of the Evolution Lectureship, which has for its object the spread of the 
scientific attitude by sermons trom the standpoint of modern natural science. 

3. Prof. George D. Herron, occupying the chair of Applied Christianity in Iowa 
College, and author of ‘* The New Redemption” and ‘‘ The Christian Society.” 

4. Rev. E. T. Root, Baltimore, Md. 
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5. Rev. S. W. Sample, Minneapolis, Minn., an eloquent, intensely earnest and 
deep student of social questions. 

6. Rev. Alexander Kent, pastor of the People’s Church, Washington, D. C., a 
strong, logical speaker. 

7. W. D. MeCrackan, A. M., author, Boston. Especially familiar with everything 
that relates to the Swiss methods of government, such as the referendum, the initia- 
tive, and proportional representation. 

8. Prof. D. S. Holman of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Science, the 
celebrated microscopist and inventor of the tele-microscope and other scientific 
instruments. A special card where a pay lecture could be arranged and made to 
cover the entire cost of his visit. With his wonderful tele-microscope he reveals the 
marvels of science on canvas so that they can be understood by children. He also 
shows the beauties of art and nature in an entirely new and fascinating manner by 
means of his instrument, explained in a scholarly and interesting way. He can 
either give his feast in the wonderland of science, and during the same evening 
present the objects of the new movement, or he can deliver a pay lecture the first 
night followed by a social reform mass meeting upon the next. 

9. Percy M. Reese, the celebrated lecturer on Roman art. His lectures on “ Rome 
and America” and ‘Slavery Old and New,” illustrated with stereopticon, cannot 
help producing the most vivid impressions on any audience, and convincing them 
that the basis of American civilization is being destroyed by the same evils that 
caused the downfall of Rome. 

10. Miss Diana Hirschler, president of the Young Women’s Arena Club of Phila- 
delphia. 

11. Four of the six Vrooman brothers, Revs. Harry, Walter and Hiram, and Mr. 
Carl Vrooman. Men who are earnest and zealous for a new and higher civilization; 
they can occupy a Christian pulpit, a secular platform, or a stand for an out-of-door 
mass meeting with equal ease, thoroughly conversant with every phase of the great 
social problem. They speak entirely extemporaneously, and have the peculiar gift 
of contagious enthusiasm. 

12. Prof. Frank Parsons lectures on ** Public Ownership of Monopolies,”’ ‘* What 
shall We Do with the Slums,” “‘ Poverty’s Causes and Its Cure,” ‘The Liquor 
Traffic and the Gothenburg System,” *“‘ The Initiative and Referendum, Woman 
Suffrage, Proportional Representation and Multiple Voting,’ ‘‘Sound Finance,” 
‘* The Gospel of Industrial Redemption” and *‘ The Philosophy of Mutualism.” 

13. Rev. Flavius J. Brobst, 302 Warren Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

14. Prof. Thomas E. Will, The State Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Address all communications in this line to U. P. P. Lecture Bureau, Room 16, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





Henry D. Lloyd — A Social Reformer. 
WE give the place of honor in this 
issue to a paper on the life, aims and 
work of Henry D. Lloyd, a man who 
stands for all that is high and worthy in 
the social life, and the unsocial struggles of 
the West. The writer of the paper, Mr. 
Henry Latchford, is eminently qualified 
for the office of introducing Mr. Lloyd to 
such Eastern readers as have not already 
made his acquaintance in the striking 
and forcible pages of his ‘“ A Strike of 
Millionnaires Against Miners.” For 
many years Mr. Latchford has been one 
of the most able writers on the Chicago 
Press, and he writes with an intimate 
knowledge of his subject, for Mr. Lloyd’s 
home just outside Chicago is Liberty 


Hall for all the reformers, artists, 
writers and men of wit and talent in 
Chicago and the West generally. Every- 


body in Chicago and the West knows the 
of man Henry D. 

where he stands when all 
and 


sort Lloyd is, and 

the forces of 
conventionalism plutocracy are 
massed against the rights and liberties 
In any conven- 


word of 


of the common people. 
tion of workers in Chicago, a 
introduction of Henry D. Lloyd is super- 
the moral 
Chicago, and his voice is always raised 


fluous. He is Bayard of 


in unflinching protest against every 
wrong, every injustice, every trespass of 
plutocracy, no matter how intrenched 
and respectable it may be, or what en- 
But in the 


East, except in labor circles, he is not as 


gines it can enlist in its cause. 


well-known as he might be and should 
be, although this no doubt will be rem- 
edied and his influence extended by the 
appearance of his new work, the labor of 
years, ‘* Wealth Against the 
wealth.” This bock will 

annihilate the smug arguments of such 


Common- 
effectually 


apologists for capitalism and monopoly 
as Edward Atkinson, Goldwin Smith and 
W. H. Mallock, for it is 


facts relating to the crimes and aggres- 


a collection of 


sions and growth of monopolies, upon 
which Mr. Lloyd has spent a number of 
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years. The book is now announced for 
publication, and the article in this num- 
ber of Tur ARENA will serve to introduce 
many to a writer and thinker whose 
whole life and talents have been devoted 
to the cause of the laboring, wealth pro- 
ducing masses. 
ween 

The New Education. 

Prof. Joseph Rodes Buchanan, M. D., 
whose work on *“* The New Education 
is now out of print, writes a forcible wor 
on this vital subject in this issue. He 
shows the weak spots in the prevailing 
system of mere cramming. This is now 
being recognized by all intelligent ob- 
servers who have no partisan interests at 
stake. 





Women on the Land Question. 

The symposium on the Land Question 
in this issue to which eleven women rep- 
resentative of advanced thought in Amer- 
ica, England and Australia contribute, is 
one of the most notable and valuable doc- 
uments which have appeared for a long 
while. Of course discussions of the Land 
Question are nowadays continually in 
progress, and even such Tories as the 
Duke of Argyle, and latterly Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, have found sufficient pertinence 
and force in the views of those miserable 
outcasts, who regard this world as be- 
longing equally to all mankind, to be 
greatly disturbed at thcir increasing 
and widespreading influence. But we 
often hear it said that the women are 
entirely indifferent about this and kin- 
dred and dependent reforms, or are, a 
grosser libel, incompetent to deal with 
such questions. The symposium in this 
number will be sufficient to dissipate 
such ideas in the minds of intelligent 
and impartial readers. Good Tories like 
Prof. Goldwin Smith who imagine that 
the sanctities of human life are imper- 
iled if the women insist upon their rights 
and natural dignity, and take to thinking 
and reasoning for themselves, are not 
likely to be converted by any exhibition 























NOTES 


of sound reasoning in women, which but 
confirms their dread of an impending 
moral chaos. But luckily Prof. Goldwin 
Smith’s opinions on these social ques- 
tions are already as antiquated as Aris- 
totle’s philosophic acceptance of political 
society divided into the free and the 
slave, and so they can only amuse those 
Tories, who would exorcise the spirit of 
the age with the unholy incantations of 
medieval ignorance. The women have 
got to take their proper place as the 
companions and equals and helpmeets of 
men, and to do this they must learn to 
consider for themselves, every question 
which men in the every-day struggle of 
existence are called upon to consider. 
The fundamental reform which shall 
make this earth a pleasant place for all 
born upon it, which shall put optimism 
in countenance, is the ownership of the 
land by ali for all. 
afford to be nonentities on this question, 
for their influence wielded for the good, 
the just, the merciful and the truth, is 
still the most potent in the world, and 
can be greater than ever—despite the 
woful forebodings of good sentimental- 
ists like Prof. Goldwin Smith. 
Everybody who reads the symposium 
in this number carefully will be im- 
pressed by the grasp of all the factors in 
the problem, which these women have 


The women cannot 


attained through independent research, 
study and thought. They are, more- 
over, representative of thousands of silent 
women, and they will reach thousands of 
others, and so the leaven is working. 


—_—"~ 


Plutocracy’s Bastiles. 

The events of the past few months, 
give an especial significance to the rapid 
increase of armories in all the principal 
cities of the United States. The Editor 
of THE ARENA has called the attention 
of thoughtful humane men and women 
to this barbarous portent before, but in 
taking a retrospective glance at some of 
the political and social events of this 
year he feels that certain social phe- 
nomena need to be shown to the casual 
or indifferent reader in their true rela- 
tion. This is the purpose of the paper 
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in this number, which shows the elaborate 
preparations plutocracy is making in this 
country to defend its special privileges, 
and its means of accumulation by force 
of arms, when public opinion is ripe 
enough to demand changes in the consti- 
tution of society which will necessarily 
involve the abolition of such feudal bar- 
barism as the monopolistic control of 
highways, land, water supply, lighting, 
canals, and the repeal of all class legisla- 
tion. 

Comparatively few people appreciate 
the magnitude of the preparations for 
wholesale slaughter which have’ been 
steadily pushed since the era of class 
legislation and special privileges which 
followed close upon the Civil War. The 
illustrations made for this article from 
photographs specially taken, will give 
the reader a good idea of the mediaeval 
castles which are being erected in the 
very heart of American cities. It will be 
noted how many of them are actually 
modelled upon the old baronial battle- 
mented It is significant of a 
new character in the social life of our 
democracy. 


castles. 


—wo 


The Unemployed. 

The symposium on the unemployed in 
this number will be found of great value 
to all readers, who, taking the hint of the 
plutocratic writers who repeatedly de- 
clare with the most barefaced impu- 
dence that there are no unemployed but 
the idle and vicious, desire to look into 
the matter at first hand. Professor 
Thomas E, Will’s bibliography is a per- 
manent record of literature that is not 
easily duplicated. No dubious person 
can remain long in doubt as to what the 
facts really are who will take this bibli- 
ography and make excursions into this 
literature of damning authority for him- 
self. 





The Men in the Storm. 

Mr. Stephen Crane’s little story is a 
powerful bit of literature. This young 
writer belonging to the new school is 
likely to achieve in his own field some- 
thing like the success Hamlin Garland 
has attained in his, 
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Politics as a Career. 

The November number will contain a 
strong and forcible paper on this subject, 
from the pen of W. D. McCrackan, the 
well-known writer upon the constitu- 
tional history of Switzerland and its 
present political institutions and condi- 
tions. 
place in this country that politics are a 
profession whose professors by no means 
live in the odor of sanctity, that the idea 
of politics as a career for « man of any 
social standing and personal dignity, has 
been scouted as preposterous. It has 
been frequently remarked both by native 
American observers and foreigners that 
while in 
highest abilities are drawn into the polit- 
ical arena, in America the most talented 
and able men go into law and business, 
and leave politics to the supple medioc- 


It has so long been a common- 


other countries some of the 


rities who will play the game for them- 
selves and their employers. 

Mr. McCrackan considers politics as a 
career from both the ideal and the real- 
istic standpoint, and since all thinking 
men are beginning to realize that we 
cannot have good citizenship without 
good citizens in politics, this article will 
be read with interest and attention. 
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Effective Voting. 

Miss Catherine H. Spence, the lecturer 
from Australia who created so much in- 
terest in the different cities of the Union 
last winter with her lectures on ‘‘ Propor- 
tional Representation,”’ will contribute 
an article to our next number on “ Effec- 


tive Voting,’ which deserves careful 
study. This is surely a subject that 


should concern every citizen in a de- 
mocracy. In the face of such scandals 
as were reported from Troy, N. Y., last 
winter, where a well known citizen was 
murdered in cold blood by alow, criminal 
saloon “ heeler,’’ at the dictates of the 
local political hierarchy for protesting 
against ‘‘ repeating,’ it seems that there 
are many of our people who need to 
learn this lesson of effective voting. The 
political gang in Troy are now trying to 
save this brutal beast from the gallows. 
It is time politics were free from such 
incidents as these; and it never can be 
until ali decent men and women are in 
politics, and the criminals are compelled 
to recognize the fact that they are in a 
hopeless minority. 
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brings comfort and improvement, and 
tends to personal enjoyment, when 
tightly used. The many, who live bet- 
ter than others and enjoy life more, 
with less expenditure, by more prompt- 
ly adapting the world’s best products 
to the needs of physical being, will at- 
test the value to health of the pure 
liquid laxative principles embraced in 
the remedy 
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Its excellence is due toits presenting, 
in the form most acceptable and pleas- 
ant to the taste, the refreshing and 
truly beneficial properties of a perfect 
laxative, effectually cleansing the sys- 
. tem, dispelling Colds, Headaches and 
< Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 

* stipation. It has given satisfaction to 
millions, and met with the approval 
‘of the medical profession, because it 

IGE . ”’ acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without we: akening them, and it is perfectly free from every objectionable substance. Syrup 
of Figs is for sale by all druggists in 50 cent and $1.00 bottles, but it is manu- 
factured by the CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on 
every package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being well informed, you will not 
accept anv substitute if offered. Cal 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., — usitie:S5, 












POND'S EXTRACT a: 


To Thinkers. 
THE ONLY ACTUAL CURATIVE 


AGENT OF ITS KIND. 


FOUR THOUSAND DROPS 
—in a bottle—small size—and 
EVERY DROP EFFECTIVE 
in curing that troublesome 
CATARRH, LAMENESS, 
RHEUMATISM, SPRAIN, 
MOSQUITO BITE, PILES, 
SUNBURN, BRUISE, 
WOUND, OR ANY PAIN 
from which you are suffering. 
USE IT AFTER SHAVING. 
CAUTION. A discriminating intelli- 
gent purchaser demands 


QUALITY. Large bottles—and large 
profits—-to unscrupulous venders do 
not compensate for days of pain and 
nights of torture that may be avoided 
by insisting that no weak substitute 
be offered in place of the GENUINE 


POND’S EXTRACT 


MADE ONLY BY 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth Ave, New York. 


Any one interested in spiritual 
subjects can procure from the 
Swedenborg Publishing Asso- 
ciation, Germantown, Pa., 


Free Literature 
in regard to works of priceless 
value, for 4 cents postage. 
Mention this paper. 





% Thorough preparation 
for the Press. Criti- 


uthors cism, Revision, Dis- 
QeMC YY, v=. and all, work 


involved between 
Author and Publisher. For circular of Refer- 
ences, Information, etc., send stamp to WM, A, 
DRESSBR, DrreEcTOR, PIERCE BUILDING, COPLEY 
SQuARE, Boston, MASs. 
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AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE 
nequaled for amooth, teugh points. 
1 ‘worth double the money for 16c. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Mention The Arena. 
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u and GREAT DURABILITY, faxy” Terms. 


Write for Catalogue and Pull Informatio: 








Unlike the Dutch Process 
G No Alkalies 


— OR — 
\ Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


Breakfast 
Cocoa, 


which is abso- 
lutely pure 
and soluble. 


It has more than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more economical, costing 
less than one cent a cup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, and EASILY DIGESTED. 


Sold by Crocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Highest Honors at Chicago. 


Hasons Hamlin 
PIANOS. 























Represent the highest degree of excellence; the finest 
material; most skilled labor; most durable construc- 
tion; purest musical tone; most elegant case-work and 
design. Used and endorsed by schools, conservatories, 
artists, teachers, and the public generally. 


Instruments Sold for Cash and Easy Payments. 


Fully illustrated catalogues and full 
mailed on application, 


Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Co, 


BOSTON, 


particulars 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, 


The Wonderful Weber Tone 


is found ONLY in the ‘ 








Weber Piano 


is its tone; that is because it is constructed 
from the musician’s standpoint, and in 
this respect it is distinguished from any other 
instrument made. 


Sth Ave. and {6th St. 
WAREROOMS, | 5th Aevonk CITY, 
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